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THE ASSUMPTION IN THE EARLY ENGLISH PULPIT 
NOEL J. RYAN, S.J. 


Canisius College, Sydney, Australia 


i Church’s recent and solemn definition of the Assumption as an 
article of faith lends new interest to the testimonies we have for 
the traditional belief of the faithful in the resurrection and translation 
of the Blessed Virgin’s body into heaven. A neglected witness to this 
tradition is the early English pulpit.’ It is not generally realized how 
far the Assumption pervades our early literature. It is firmly established 
in the pulpit before the Norman Conquest, and in the following cen- 
turies reappears among the earliest records of the new vernacular. 
It passes from the pulpit to the pageants and dramatic cycles of the 
medieval stage. And it is a characteristic theme of the later lyric, both 
in the aureate verse of the courtly “makers” and among the songs of 
the people.? 

The tradition, however, has longest roots in the literature emanat- 
ing in various ways from the pulpit. As so often in the history of medi- 
eval literature, the pulpit is the most active force in the propagation 
and development of the theme, and, apart from the accidentals of 
literary form, in determining its typical features. A doctrine might 
achieve its definitive shape in the monastery, or schools, or the recesses 
of the liturgy, but it was from the pulpit that it reached the faithful 
generally. An adequate study of the medieval pulpit would include 
the mass of sermon material in Latin, intended either for direct use 

! The discovery of the English pulpit dates from G. R. Owst’s Preaching in Medieval 
England (Cambridge, 1926), followed by his Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England 
(Cambridge, 1933). Both works reveal how much this important subject has been neglected, 
and with what unhappy consequences in other fields of scholarship. Although Dr. Owst’s 
researches have met with the recognition they deserve, the study is still in its infancy. 
The same is even truer of English Marian studies in general. As recently as 1928, J. Vriend, 
S. J. (The Blessed Virgin Mary in the Medieval Drama of England |Purmerend, 1928}) 
complained that “English monographs on the cult of Mary as recorded in Middle English 
are extremely rare, the list being practically exhausted with Our Lady’s Dowry by T. E. 
Bridgett (1st Ed. 1875) and Pietas Mariana Britannica by Edmund Waterton (1879), 
the latter of which hardly touches on the literary side of the subject at all.”’ Unfortunately 
little has since been done to remedy the deficiency. 

*For further details see the bibliography. 
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in the Latin orations delivered before the learned audience of monas. 
tery, cathedral chapter, and university, or as a preacher’s thesaurus, 
from which he might draw for his vernacular sermons. It would in. 
clude also the considerable French literature of instruction and edifica- 
tion, composed in England after the Conquest, during the centuries 
when French was the language of the nobility and literate class. But 
even prescinding from sermons in Latin and French, we shall hear the 
Assumption proclaimed in the English tongue in nearly every century 
from the ninth to the fifteenth. The one exception is the eleventh, the 
century of the Conquest, when the records of our vernacular are 9% 
meagre that it is not surprising that there should be a brief silence, 
For the present we are confining our attention to this vernacular tra- 
dition. It must be remembered, however, that it is only part of the 
splendid picture of the English pulpit, which includes as well the Latin 
and the French tradition, from Bede to Bromyard, from Wace to 
Gower.’ 

Recent years have seen some discussion among theologians regard- 
ing the content of the universal belief in the Assumption. Most com- 
monly the belief had been understood to include, besides the reception 
of Mary’s soul into heaven, the fact of her death, the preservation of 
her body from corruption, and its resurrection and assumption into 
heaven in a glorified state. Some few have questioned whether Mary 
actually died,‘ and whether her body was reunited with her soul in 


‘It will be seen from these names that I have given the term, pulpit literature, a gener- 


ous interpretation. St. Bede the Venerable (+ 735) in his Liber retractionis in actus aposto- 
lorum, c. 8 (PL, XCII, 1014 f.) was one of the first to criticize the expurgated edition of 
the apocryphal Transitus Mariae by Pseudo-Melito, which will be the ultimate source of 
most of the incidental detail in the sermons we are about to consider. The Summa Praedi- 


cantium of the English Dominican, John Bromyard (f]. 1390) was the standard work on 


pulpit method, not only for England but for Europe generally. The poet of the Conquest, 
Wace of Jersey (after 1171), in his L’Etablissement de la féte de la conception Notre-Dame 
dite la féte aux Normands may have supplied a source for the Southern Assumption. John 
Gower (1330?-1408) in his Mirrour de l’'Omme is a late witness, not only to the Assump- 
tion tradition in Anglo-Norman literature, but to the persistence of the French tongue 
as the normal medium of one of the leading English poets, as late as the age of Chaucer. 

* The possibility that Mary did not die is discussed by St. Epiphanius (c. 315-403), 
Adversus haereses, III, 2, haer. 78 (PG, XLII, 738). In modern times her preservation from 
death has been defended, notably by M. Jugie, La Mort et l’Assomplion dela Sainte Vierge 
(Rome, 1944), at least as a probable opinion. Though St. Epiphanius is cited in the litera- 
ture under examination and occasionally reasons are given why Mary should have died, 
the possibility of her having escaped death is not considered 
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anticipation of the general resurrection.® In the pulpit literature that 
we are about to consider, the fact of Mary’s death is not questioned; 
nor does anyone seem to have maintained that her body was preserved 
from corruption without being reunited to her soul. But there is some 
hesitation in at least a couple of instances as to whether Mary’s body 
escaped the common lot of mankind in any way at all.® 


THE ANGLO-SAXON TRADITION: NINTH AND TENTH CENTURY 
THe West-SAXON MARTYROLOGY: NINTH CENTURY 
The earliest specimen of the English Assumption tradition is the 
entry in the West-Saxon Martyrology for August 15th: 


Aueust 15. Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 

On the fifteenth day of the month is the festival which is that of St. Mary: on 
this day she departed from the world to Christ, and now she shineth in the heavenly 
host among the crowd of holy women, as the sun shineth on this world. Angels 
rejoice there and archangels exult, and all the saints are glad with St. Mary. St. 
Mary was sixty-four years old when she went to Christ. St. Mary is the daughter- 
inlaw of God the Father and the mother of God’s Son and mother-in-law of the 
holy souls and the noble queen of the dwellers in heaven; she stands on the right 
side of the great Father and King.’ 


The Martyrology has the interest of being one of the earliest prose- 
works in the language, and dates back to the middle of the ninth 
century—-Alfred’s century. It is impossible, however, to judge from 
this brief notice whether the author has in mind the assumption of 
Mary’s body as well as that of her soul. 


Tue Buick~inc Hominies: TENTH CENTURY 


But there is no doubt about the opinion of the author of the earliest 
Assumption sermon in our literature. This is recorded in a manuscript 


’ About the sixth century there seems to have been doubt among some authors as to 
the resurrection, or reunion of body and soul, even granted that the body itself was pre- 
served free from corruption. According to the apocryphal account of Pseudo-John, it waspre 
served incorrupt in paradise; according to Pseudo-Cyril, in the centre of the earth. There 
may be a hint—though it is certainly no more than a hint—of this tradition in the Golden 
Legend. 

* Vespasian Homilies, No. XV1; Cursor Mundi II, 20789-98. 

7 Old English Martyrology, p. 147. In this and in subsequent quotations, wherever pos- 
sible the editor’s translation has been used. Where a translation is not required, the spell- 
ing and punctuation have been normalised. 
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once preserved at Blickling Hall, Norfolk.* It was written about the 
seventies of the tenth century—the century that saw the death of Al. 
fred and the reign of Edgar, the first King of England. 

The sermon itself is vigorous and severe, in keeping with the Anglo. 
Saxon temperament. The opening, compared with the later pulpit 
style, is abrupt: 

Dearest men, hear now what is here related in these books concerning the holy 
virgin St. Mary—how it happened unto her at this time. She was watching, and 
praying day and night, after our Lord’s ascension; then an angel of the Lord came 
to her and said, “Arise, Mary, and receive this palm-twig which I have now brought 
thee; for assuredly, ere three days thou shalt be taken from thy body, and all the 
Lord’s apostles shall be sent to bury thee.” 


The preacher then goes on to describe how Mary prepared for death. 
Unfortunately he aims at rhetorical effect at the expense of the logical 
sequence of events, and at times loses the thread of his narrative. At 
this point, for instance, Mary is at one moment ascending the hill 
called Olivet-—for no apparent reason—and returning with great joy 
to wash her body for burial; at the next, the angel is still in her pres 
ence reassuring her: “Be not sorrowful, Mary.’’ Presently the apostles 
appear, miraculously transported to her door. There follows a contest 
of humility between St. Peter and St. Paul, as to which of them shall 
pray to the Lord first, to make known why they have been assembled. 
Peter says to Paul: “Arise and pray first for thou art a pillar of light.” 
But Paul replies: ‘All those around me are better than I am. And thou 
art a preceptor in the prayers of the apostles, and thou art full of the 
grace of the Lord.” Then all the apostles rejoice on account of St. 
Paul’s humility; and St. Peter himself, as he has “enjoined upon man- 
kind,” stretches forth his hands to God, and says: “Domine, Deus 
omnipotens qui sedes super cherubin etc.’’ (Ps.79:2) There follows a 
little homily by St. Peter on the text, to which the apostles answer 
““Amen’’—the subject of the prayer by this time being quite forgotten. 
St. John, however, enters and they return to the question of their as- 
sembly. (At this point a leaf or more of the manuscript has been lost, 
and the narrative is resumed later, apparently by an eye-witness.) St. 
Michael the Archangel arrives, and the sister of Our Lady announces 
to the gathering that Mary will depart on the morrow. Mary is ap- 


® Blickling Homilies, No. XIII, Assumptio S. Mariae Virginis, p. 136. 
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parently distressed at the tidings, and the people begin to doubt in 
their hearts and say: ‘“‘Why dreadeth this holy Mary her death, and 
God’s apostles are with her and others who shall bear her to her resur- 
rection.”’ But the apostles reassure them: ‘She shall be much more 
strengthened among us by God’s promise; and let not this people have 
doubt of her weakness or of her faith.” 

The moment at last comes for her departure. Our Lord arrives and 
addresses the apostles: ‘‘Dearest brethren, have no sorrow because ye 
se that this blessed Mary is called unto death; for she is not called 
to earthly death, but she shall be favoured by God, wherefore great 
glory is prepared for her.” Presently there is a loud thundering, and 
all are made to sleep except the apostles and three women, whom 
Christ has commanded to watch. Christ then reappears, accompanied 
by St. Michael and other angels. He blesses His Mother, saying: “I 
bless thee, my holy Mary, and all whatsoever I have promised thee, 
that will I perform.” Mary asks that she may be permitted to dispense 
His favour. Next Christ receives her soul and entrusts it to St. Michael. 
And her soul shone seven times brighter than snow, because she was 
ever preserved from sin (?).* Christ gives Peter directions for the burial 
of the body. Suddenly, however, the body itself cries out: “Be thou 
mindful, thou glorified King, that I am thy handiwork; and be thou 
mindful of me, for I keep the treasure-house of thy decrees.’’ To which 
Our Lord replies: “I will never leave thee, my jewel: for thou art verily 
the temple of God.”” When Our Lord has departed, the women wash 
the body and lay it on the bier. Then Peter lifts up his voice and says: 
“In exitu Israel ex Aegypto, Alleluia” (Ps.113:1); and so the funeral 
procession sets out, singing and accompanied by angels, who move in 
a cloud over the bier. 

When the Jews, however, learn what is happening, they begin to 
say to each other: “Let us now arise and kill the apostles, and seize 
the body of Mary and consume it with fire, because she did bear that 
deceiver.” But the angels in the cloud smite the Jews and they be- 
come blind. Then a leader of the Jews attacks the bier, and straight- 

* This passage is obscure: “& hie ne gemetton nane swa hwite saule swa Paere eadigan 
Marian waes, forPon heo lufode ma Peostro for hire synnum & heo waes a Peh gehealden 
fram hire synnum (p. 147).” But it is clear from the context and it is made explicit else- 
where that Mary is free from sin: “& naeron naenige leahtras gefylde on Pinre heortan” 
(p. 157). 
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way he is held fast by the right hand, so that he hangs above the 
earth. He cries to Peter for mercy, in memory of the good deed his 
father did for Peter, when he was door-keeper. St. Peter bids him be. 
lieve that Christ is God and Mary is His mother. The Jew is converted 
and immediately healed. Then Peter gives him the palm-twig, to re. 
store the sight of those who were blinded, on condition that they in 
turn believe. The apostles eventually reach the tomb; they bury the 
body, and set themselves to watch by the door, as they have been 
commanded. Our Lord orders St. Michael to receive her soul in the 
clouds, and it is borne at once to paradise. At the third hour of the 
day, Our Lord reappears to the apostles and asks what He shall do 
for Mary. St. Peter and the apostles all answer: “Lord, thou didst 
choose thee that vessel in which to dwell, and she is thy purest virgin 
before all worlds, and thou art able indeed visibly to manifest thy 
power on thy servant Mary; and thou didst overcome death and thou 
art ruling in thy glory, so art thou now able to raise again thy mother’s 
body from the dead.”’ And immediately the Lord in heaven rejoices 
and says to His apostles: “Be it now according to your decision.’ 
Forthwith the angel Gabriel rolls away the stone from the sepulchre, 
and the Lord says to the body of Mary: “Arise, my kinswoman, my 
dove, and my habitation of glory; for thou art the vessel of life, and 
thou art the heavenly temple, and no vices were committed in thy 
heart; and thou shalt suffer no pain in thy body.” Whereupon the 
body of Mary rises from the tomb. Christ gives the apostles their final 
commission. Then they raise up Mary into the cloud that is there to 
receive her, and depart to the various regions of the earth, according 
as they are appointed by lot, to proclaim her abroad. ‘“‘And let us now 
confess the greatness of God,” concludes the preacher, “and sing in 
Mary’s name ‘Magnificat anima mea.’ ’’ The sermon ends with an ex- 
planation, phrase by phrase, of the Latin Magnificat, and finally with 
the pious aspiration: “Let us entreat the Virgin St. Mary to bea 
merciful advocate with our Lord Jesus Christ of present benefits and 
of eternal glory: and thereto may our Lord aid us. Amen.” 

The Blickling homily is interesting, not only as an illustration of the 
pulpit style of the period, but for its presentation of the Assumption 
theme. We shall find this much the same in the subsequent examples. 
These may be divided into two classes: the homiletic sermon, or ex 
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position of a text after the style of the Magnificat, and the legendary 
or narrative type exemplified in the first part of the Blickling sermon. 
It is in the legendary class that the resemblance between the early 
and later examples is most striking. Prescinding from the accidental 
details of introduction and peroration, we shall find the same story, 
differing substantially only in the concluding events; the same attempt 
to explain why Mary’s body should have been assumed into heaven; 
and the same practical conclusion, that we should entreat the Queen 
of Heaven to be our advocate. 

The reason for these resemblances is complex. The sermons of the 
legendary class may be subdivided into three groups: the early ser- 
mons of the tenth and twelfth century, which bear no direct relation 
to one another or to the later pulpit; the thirteenth-century Southern 
Assumption and its numerous offshoots; and the latest examples, all 
of which show the influence of the Legenda Aurea. There is, however, 
little evidence of borrowing between these groups. The resemblances 
then must be explained by the fact that all the sermons go back ul- 
timately to a common source. Fortunately the source is ready to hand. 
Around the tradition of the Assumption there had grown up, especially 
about the fourth century, a mass of legendary detail. This found ex- 
pression in the apocryphal Transitus Mariae by a certain Leucius. The 
work enjoyed more favour in heretical than in orthodox circles, and 
was eventually included in the list of apocrypha condemned by Pope 
Gelasius in 495. After the condemnation, attempts were made to sift 
the wheat from the chaff in Leucius’ account. This was accomplished 
for the West in the Transiius of Pseudo-Melito, written about the 
middle of the sixth century. The author explicitly acknowledges his 
dependence on the earlier version, but promises to purge it of error, 
and that his own account will contain nothing other than “those things 
which we heard from the apostle John.’”’ The Transitus of Pseudo- 
Melito is of the greatest importance in the history of the English pul- 
pit. The Blickling homily is little more than a paraphrase of Pseudo- 
Melito’s account, and the sermons we have still to consider are mostly 
variations on the same theme. Not all the versions, however, are based 
on Pseudo-Melito at first hand. Moreover some of the versions show 
hesitations and accretions due to later influences. Indeed, apart from 
the variations due to transmission and the addition of new material, 
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the variations even in the treatment of a single source are consider. 
able. These last can be explained only by the medieval habit of dis. 
tinguishing between the core of accepted tradition and the historical 
or pseudo-historical detail, which each writer might treat as mere jj. 
lustrative matter to be worked up or altered at will—an orator’s priv. 
ilege, of which the English pulpit took most generous advantage." 


THE MIDDLE-ENGLISH TRADITION: TWELFTH TO FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 

With the Norman Conquest, about a century after the composition 
of the Blickling Homilies, French replaced Anglo-Saxon as the lan- 
guage of the nobility and literate class. It was only among the lower 
classes and the conquered people that the old Anglo-Saxon tongue re. 
mained in constant use. Whatever literature survived or developed 
among them was preserved, not in the writing of the learned clerk or 
the courtly man-of-letters, but in the memory of the people and of 
the popular entertainer or the popular preacher, his rival and imita- 
tor." It is not surprising, then, that we have to wait until the twelfth 
century for another sermon in English on the Assumption. 


EARLY Prose Homities: TWELFTH CENTURY 
A. THe Trinity HoMILIEs 

Two such sermons belong to this century. The first we shall con- 
sider is to be found in a collection of twelfth-century homilies, which 
have come down to us in a single manuscript, now preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, but which probably originated 
somewhere in the Midlands—perhaps in the vicinity of Essex." It be- 
longs to the homiletic rather than legendary class, being based on 
fragments of the Office for the day. For his text, the preacher chooses 

‘Maria virgo assumpta est ad aethereum thalamum.” 


One of the holy epistles that is read herein to-day brings us tidings of a blessed 
maiden who was espoused to the heavenly king as his wife, and saith that he fetched 


10 For the Latin text of the Transitus, see PG, V, 1231-1240, or Tischendorf, A poe 
alypses apocryphae (Leipzig, 1866). An account in English: M. R. James, The A pocryphal 
New Testament (Oxford, 1924), The Assumption of the Virgin, pp. 194-227 

4 An authoritative account of recent investigations in this obscure period will be found 
in R. M. Wilson’s Early Middle English Literature (London, 1939). 

2 Trinity College Homilies, No. XX VII, Assumptio S. Mariae Virginis, p. 158. 
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her home. [The preacher then promises an orderly account of the event:] Listen now 
what maiden this is, and what she is called, and where she was fetched, and who 
led her, and how and whither; and learn, if we may, to follow her, for we are all 
invited thither. 


But despite these good intentions, the preacher rambles down every 
side-track that he meets, and in fact it is only towards the end that 
he returns to the main theme. He is first led astray by the name “Mary, 
quod est interpretatum stella maris,’ that is, in English, ‘sea-star,’”’ 
and in true medieval fashion he has soon composed an elaborate al- 
legory, with Mary as the star that sheds its light for seafarers, tossed 
on the waters of this world. Without any consequence Mary is sud- 
denly depicted anew, as “She was fetched from her desert habitation 
where she was found, ‘scilicet, in terra deserta, in loco horroris et 
vastae solitudinis,’ that is to say in a desert land and in a horrible 
place.”” The desert is once more the world: ‘This world’s abode is com- 
pared to a desert, because that it has long lain idle without holy til- 
lage.” 

This brings the preacher to the subject of the idle husbandmen, 
and provides him with an opportunity for a diatribe against first the 
clergy and then the laity of the time. At last he returns to his theme 
with the reflection: “From this desert and horrible place was fetched 
the maiden of whom I speak.” He is reminded by this deliverance of 
her triple ascension: 


Three times this holy maiden ascended—first bodily, when she was three years 
old, before the temple upon the ladder of fifteen steps, from bottom to top, with- 
out man’s help. The second time she went up into the temple spiritually from vir- 
tue to virtue, until that she beheld the Lord of all virtues, as she wished to. The 
third time she ascended on this day when angels bore her with soul and body into 
the heavenly habitation, where she was honourably received. 


He then volunteers the astonishing piece of information: ‘‘And Solo- 
mon the Wise, who was king in Jerusalem many hundred years before 
this, saw these marvellous ascensions as manifestly as if he lived at 
this day, and marvelled thereof and said, ‘Quae est ista quae ascendit 
sicut aurora, consurgens pulcra ut luna, electa ut sol?’”” The sermon 
concludes with the conventional prayer and a final Latin flourish: 
“May our lady St. Mary, as surely as she was on this day exalted 
‘nto heaven, bear our petition to our Lord Jesus Christ, and may he 
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give us eternal bliss in heaven. ‘Quod ipse praestare dignetur qui vivit 
et regnat per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen.’ ” 
B. THE VESPASIAN HOMILIES 

The second series of sermons belonging to this century represents 
both the legendary and homiletic treatment of the Assumption theme, 
They are all preserved in the same manuscript, Vespasian D XIV, 
The first example, which is legendary in form, has the peculiar interest 
of introducing the doubt of “St. Jerome.”’’ The suspicion thrown on 
Leucius’ narrative by the condemnation of Gelasius seems to have 
been extended by some writers to the main facts of the Assumption 
tradition itself. No one doubted that the Blessed Virgin’s soul was 
assumed into heaven, where she now rules as Queen by the side of her 
Son; and, at least in the English tradition, no doubt was cast on the 
fact of her death. But there was some dispute as to whether or not 
her body also was assumed into heaven. A writer of the ninth century 
under the assumed name of St. Jerome gave most currency to this 
doubt. Many Catholics, he argued, hesitate to affirm that the Blessed 
Virgin’s body was taken up into heaven; though such a miracle is not 
impossible to God, nor is there any reason for denying that it actually 
took place, still for lack of conclusive evidence we should regard it as 
a pious aspiration rather than a truth of faith.‘ The refutation of “St. 
Jerome’s”’ doubt began almost at once with the reply of another writer, 
under the assumed name of St. Augustine.’ The reasoning and au- 
thority of “St. Augustine” prevailed. But right through our period we 
shall meet their names, and in two instances the later writers still in- 
cline to the view of “St. Jerome.”’ 

The first of these is the author of the present sermon.'* Without 
any preliminaries, the preacher tells us that “‘Jerome, the holy priest, 
wrote a letter concerning the death of Mary, God’s Mother, to a holy 
maiden, whose name was Eustochium, and to her mother Paula, who 
was a holy widow.” After a brief account of the true St. Jerome and 


3 Vespasian, No. XVI, In Assumptione S. Mariae, p. 158. 

4 Pseudo-Jerome, perhaps Radbertus, Epistola 1X, ad Paulam et Eustochium (PL, 
XXX, 123 f.). 

45 Pseudo-Augustine, perhaps Ratramnus, De Assumplione Beatae Mariae Virginis 
(PL, XL, 1146). 

6 Vespasian, No. XVII, Homelia, p. 47. 
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his works, the preacher outlines the contents of the letter. According 
to the Gospel, Our Lord commended His Mother to St. John on Cal- 
vary. After His ascension Mary dwelt with the apostles. Eventually 
she died like all others, and her sepulchre is still to be seen in the 
Valley of Jehosaphat. While the preacher denies the resurrection of 
her body, it is true that the Saviour often sent angels to conduct the 
souls of His holy ones to heaven. How much more then would He 
send the heavenly host for His own Mother. It is in this sense that 
the feast of the Assumption is celebrated by holy Church. This feast 
excels all others, even as the Mother of God is above all other women. 
The preacher describes the glory of her assumption, how her soul in 
its heavenly flight was surrounded with roses and lilies—roses that 
betoken the martyrdom she underwent when her heart was pierced as 
with a sword, and lilies that symbolize the whiteness of her virginity. 
Rejoice then in this festival. Through Eve the gate of heaven was 
closed; through Mary it is opened for us once more. Let Christian 
men rejoice, for Mary is our comfort and our help. 

The second Vespasian sermon belongs to the homiletic class. The 
preacher in the previous sermon has told his people about the letter 
of “St. Jerome”; he now proposes to explain the Gospel that is read 
on the feast-day itself, “Intravit Jesus in quoddam castellum; et re- 
liqua.”” He then tells the story of the sisters of Bethany, and how 
Mary chose the better part. The two sisters are types of the two ways 
of life, the active and the contemplative, the transitory and the eter- 
nal. When we consider other men’s needs, we imitate Martha; when 
we go to God’s house, we imitate Mary. In this transitory life, then, 
let us so live that we may attain the life that is eternal. It is a simple 
and practical exhortation, but little effort is made to relate the Gospel 
to the feast as such. In fact the Gospel apparently bears such slight 
relation to the feast that later it is made the basis of another sermon 
on the feasts of Our Lady in general (Sermo in Festis Sanctae Mariae 
Virginis) without any particular connection with the Assumption.” 
However, in this latter example, the preacher is more at pains to apply 
the Scripture to the person of Our Lady. He does this in the form of 
an allegory, markedly akin to the Assumption sermon of John Mirk, 
two centuries later. In both the Vespasian and the later sermon, the 


‘7 Vespasian, No. XLIII, Sermo in Festis S. Mariae Virginis, p. 134. 
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story of Martha and Mary is applied to the Blessed Virgin in detail, 
In both, the stronghold (‘‘castellum”) into which Our Lord came be- 
tokens the Virgin Mother of God. In both, the gate through which 
Our Lord came is her faith, which made the Incarnation possible. In 
both, the two sisters within betoken the two ways of life, each per- 
fectly exemplified in Mary. In her earthly life she suffered the toils of 
Martha, now she is exalted in heaven and knows only the joys of 
Mary. God grant that through her intercession we too may become 
partakers of the better part. 

The third sermon that explicitly purports to be on the Assumption 
scarcely lives up to its title.’ It is merely the narration of a miracle 
of Our Lady, which might perhaps be suitably added to the regular 
sermon on the feast. It describes how Basil, Bishop of Cappadocia, 
gave the Emperor Julian on his accession three barley loaves as a 
blessing, but Julian sent him grass in return and threatened to destroy 
his city. In their need, Basil and all the people offered gifts to the 
Blessed Virgin, that she might intercede for them. So Mary in answer 
to their prayer sent the holy martyr Mercurius to slay Julian. Let us 
pray, then, concludes the preacher, to the Holy Mother of God that 
she may intercede for us in turn. Varrationes of this sort will become 
a regular feature of the later pulpit. But first we must examine an 
even more interesting development of the following century. 


THe SOUTHERN ASSUMPTION AND DERIVATIVES: THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


When Cardinal Spellman, on his recent visit to Australia, produced 
a sheaf of verse to declaim it from the pulpit, his congregation was 
perhaps a little startled. Actually the Cardinal was reviving one of the 
most ancient traditions of the English pulpit. He might have quoted 
as precedent Aldhelm, the seventh-century Bishop of Sherbourne, and 
“the first considerable figure among the English writers of Latin,”” 
who used to sing to the harp songs which he had composed in the 
vernacular for the instruction of the people. He might have added the 
rhythmic sermons of Aelfric, the late contemporary of the author of 
the Blickling Homilies, and one of the first great names in the history 

8 Vespasian, No. XVIII, Assumptio S. Mariae, p. 50. 

19M. R. James, “Latin Writings in England to the Time of Alfred,” Cambridge History 
of English Literature, 1 (Cambridge, 1908), ch. 5, p. 72. 
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of English vernacular preaching.”® And in the group of poem-sermons 
we are about to consider he would have found further example among 
the earliest literature in our modern English tongue. 

But the difference between the new poem-sermons and the earlier 
prose of the Blickling Homilies and Trinity and Vespasian sermons is 
more than a matter of literary form. The Trinity and Vespasian ser- 
mons are still in keeping with the severe temper of the Blickling Hom- 
ilies and of Anglo-Saxon literature generally. But a profound change 
has taken place between the twelfth and thirteenth century. The grav- 
ity of the ancient alliterative measure, suited to the beer-hall and the 
gathering of warriors, where Anglo-Saxon literature has its roots, and 
which has found its way into the vigorous if rather primitive prose of 
the earlier pulpit, has been replaced by the facile couplets, racy nar- 
rative, and the new language of love and wonder, fit for a tale of dal- 
liance and a lady’s bower. Epic, in a word, has given place to romance, 
and the dignity of the early pulpit to the familiarity and rhetorical 
devices of the popular missionary, only once removed in manner from 
the popular entertainer. It is not a coincidence that the first sermon 
we have in the new style is found, not in a book of homilies, but along 
with two popular romances, King Horn and the love-story of Floris 
and Blaunchflur. In fact, though their pulpit origin is clear enough, it 
is often difficult to judge in particular cases whether these poem-ser- 
mons were preserved for use in the church or just for entertaining 
reading in the household circle. The new spirit is, of course, a mani- 
festation of the literary movement which swept Europe in the twelfth 
century. Beginning in the South of France, it eventually reached Eng- 
land through the fashionable French literature, and soon found its 
way into the repertoire of the popular minstrel.” The process was 
hastened in the thirteenth century by the arrival of the friars. The 
latter, following the example of the troubadour-saint, Francis himself, 


 Aelfric (c. 955—c. 1020), first Abbot of Eynham Abbey, Oxfordshire. “One of the most 
prominent figures of his time, and undoubtedly the most accomplished prose writer 
of the O. E. period” (Renwick and Orton, Beginnings). He developed a style distinguished 
by its use of alliteration and rhythm, in imitation of the fashionable Latin prose. 

"On the sermones rhythmici, see Owst, Preaching, p. 271 ff. 

On the rise of romance in England, see C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford 
1936), 
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took advantage of the new themes and the new vernacular literature, 
to sing afresh the praises of God and His joy in creation.” 


A. THE SOUTHERN ASSUMPTION: THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
Joy is indeed the characteristic feature of the new sermon. The first 
of the poem-sermons, the ancestor of a long line, most of which show 
obvious relationship to the original, was composed in the South of 
England, probably before 1250.** The opening lines set the note for 
the whole poem: 


Merie tale telle ihc pis day Merry tale tell I to-day 

Of seinte Marye pat swete may. Of St. Maria that sweet may (maid). 
Al is pe tale and pis lescoun All is the tale and this less6un 

Of hire swete assompcioun, Of her sweet assumptiéun, 

Hu heo was fram erbe ynome How she was from earth ynome (taken) 
In to blisse wip hire sone. Into blissé with her Son.* 


“Merry,” “sweet,” “bliss” are words that now occur with a new in- 
sistence. It is true that the preacher is in deadly earnest about the reality 
of sin, the agony of Calvary, and the dread of Satan and hell-pain. 
But the two motifs, though in vivid contrast, are resolved with the 
happy audacity of primitive art. Christ dies, but it is to make men 
merry; the Blessed Virgin herself fears the common enemy, but only 
because he stands between her and the bliss of paradise; hell is a reality, 
but mercy is as prodigal as the danger is proximate and terrible.** And 
in the end the impression is one of joy, only thrown into relief by the 
darkness of sin and the horror of hell. For as the preacher exclaims 
at the very moment of Our Lady’s death, her chamber was full of 
bliss, which always is, 

In eche place ther Thesus ys. In every place where Jesus is.” 


% On the part played by the friars and the pulpit in the development of the vernacular 
at this period, see Owst, Literature and Pulpit 

“For the complete list of versions and adaptations, see Wells, Manual, and Brown 
and Robbins, Index. McKnight, Assumption, has a description of the MSS in which the 
Southern Assumption is found. 

35 Assumption II, 1-6. 


26 In this and in most of the later versions of the Assumption, Mary’s request that she 
shall not see the devil is granted: 
Maiden and moder, ever thu be well; All the spirettes that meten with the 
thu shalt of sorwe wete no dell. Buxom to the shall they be. (II, 407-410.) 


27 Assumption I, 370. 
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The narrative that follows is very similar to that of the Blickling 
Homily. It opens, however, as in Pseudo-Melito’s account, not with 
the arrival of the angel, but with Mary and St. John at the foot of 
the Cross, where Jesus entrusts His mother to His beloved disciple. 
There are also a few minor variations in the course of the story. The 
principal divergence, both from the Blickling Homily and from Pseudo- 
Melito, is at the end.* Instead of concluding with the bodily assump- 
tion of Our Lady in the presence of the apostles, the preacher for the 
first time introduces the late arrival of St. Thomas of India, whose 
exploit was to be such a feature of the later pulpit. In this he is fol- 
lowing a later Transitus, purporting to be the narrative of Joseph of 
Arimathea.*® After the apostles have placed the body of Our Lady in 
the tomb and returned to Jerusalem, St. Thomas arrives late as usual.*° 
He is consoled, however, with a vision of the Blessed Virgin, as she 
glides past him body and soul on her way to heaven. He kneels and 
asks her for a token, to prove that he has been present at her burial. 
She graciously grants his request, and lets fall her girdle. St. Thomas, 
overjoyed, hastens to the town in search of his fellow-apostles. They 
greet him rather unkindly: 


where has thu so long y-bene? Where hast thou so long y-been? 
ve haue beried our heuene quene. We have buried our heavenly queen. 
thu lakkest euer at euery nede; Thou lackest ever at every need; 
thu helpest neuer at gode dede. Thou helpest never at goodly deed.” 


St. Thomas humbly excuses himself for being absent, then produces 
his own item of news. Peter and John are L.intly sceptical; if Thomas 
refused to believe God’s word, how can he expect them to believe 
this? 


thu bi-leuest in god right noght; Thou believ’st in God right nought; 
soche tales ne kepe we noght. And so such tales ne keep we nought 
(we cannot accept.) 


*% Assumption I, 611 f. 

* Tischendorf’s A text; James, A pocryphal N. T., p. 216. 

* St. Thomas’ late arrival was proverbial. In a later version of the present poem, in 
the fifteenth century MS, Br. Mus. Addit. 10036, it is expressed in the jingle “thomas 
of ynde / Euer art pou bi-hynde.”’ We find the same jingle in the Auchinleck Assumption: 
“Thomas of Hinde/Euere more pou art bihinde.’ 

® Assumption II, 643-46. = Assumption II, 659-060. 
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At this point even the saint’s patience gives way, and with pardon. 
able triumph he silences his critics by producing the girdle: 


“be stille,” he seid, “brother Ichan, “Be still,” he said, “Brother John, 
why chide ve me so, one and one? Why chide ye me so, everyone? 

me thenketh ye can litel good, Methinketh ve ken little good, 

for v here saw bothe flesh and blood, For I her saw, both flesh and blood, 
how oure lady to heuene wend; How Our Lady t’ heaven went, 

here is the token that she me send.”’ Here’s the token she me sent.” 


St. Peter recognizes the girdle, and the apostles hasten to the tomb 
to verify the story. There, sure enough, they find only a flower called 
“manna.’’ Whereupon they kneel and praise God. Jesus himself then 
appears to the apostles, blesses, and dismisses them. A light cloud 
spreads over the apostles, and each is transported back to the scene 
of his labours. The tale concludes with a prayer for Christ’s benison 
and His holy grace: 


soche workes for to worche, Such godly works for to work, 

thurgh the lore of holy churche, Through the lore of holy Kirk, 

that we may to heuene wende, That we may to heaven wend, 

that is with out begynnyng and ende. That nor beginning has nor end. 
Amen. Amen 


B. THE Cursor Munpr: FourTEENTH CENTURY 

The Southern Assumption was not only popular in the original ver- 
sion, but frequently adapted by other writers for their own pulpit 
manuals or works of edification. The most important of such borrow- 
ing is that by the author of the Cursor Mundi, one of the most popular 
works of the Middle Ages, and indeed one of the most ambitious ever 
conceived. “Almost it over-runs all,’”’ says the author in explanation 
of his title. In the prologue he dedicates his work to the Blessed Virgin. 
Men, he asserts, are always ready to hear rhymes and tales of knights 
of old, some wise, some foolish, and now the fashion is to tell of love 
and courtly dalliance. But the best lover is Our Lady, and it is of her 
that men should sing. It is his intention to write a book in her honour, 
that men may know her and her kin. There follows a poem of between 
twenty-nine and thirty thousand lines. The work, however, is by no 
means confined to the Blessed Virgin, but is a comprehensive book of 


® Assumption II, 661-66. % Assumption II, 713-16. 
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instruction and edification based on the progress of mankind from 
creation to the day of doom. The history of the human race is divided 
into seven ages. It is only in the fifth and sixth that the Blessed Virgin 
herself is the centre of interest. The fifth deals with her early years 
and the childhood of Christ; the sixth with the public ministry and 
the early history of the Church. The author rounds off the scriptural 
account with a summary of the traditions concerning the later years 
and death of the Blessed Virgin and the apostles. He begins with the 
Blessed Virgin. After a word of acknowledgment, he translates the 
older Assumption poem from Southern into his own Northern Eng- 
lish.*® However, he freely edits his original and makes it convey some- 
thing of his own personal feeling. 

He prefaces his translation by protesting his own devotion to the 
Mother of God.** Body and soul, he declares, he is her slave. He does 
not know where to begin her praise. If his tongue were of steel, and 
he were to speak for a thousand years, he could not tell the tenth part 
of it. But for all that he will never cease to sing in her honour. Now 
he will describe her life from the time that Our Lord died on the Cross 
to her assumption into heaven. Always with an eye to the needs of 
his listeners, he urges the benefits to be gained from the reading of the 
old Assumption poem. It has been promised that no woman who reads 
it will perish of childbirth. Moreover St. Edmund has granted forty 
days pardon on the same condition. It is probably on the strength of 
this promise that the adapter ascribes the origin of the poem itself to 
St. Edmund of Pontenay.” 

The narrative follows closely the Southern original. Generally, how- 
ever, the later writer is more conservative in his estimates. For in- 
stance, the Southern poet describes the converted Jew as winning 
twenty thousand of his fellows to the faith, where the canny North- 
erner allows him only about four thousand.* This characteristic cau- 
tion is most strikingly exemplified at the end of the story. After Our 
Lady has been buried in the Valley of Jehosaphat, the question arises 
as to whether her body as well as her soul was assumed into heaven. 

% Cursor Mundi II, 20061-65 % Cursor Mundi II, 20011-42. 

™ Cursor Mundi 11, 20043-60. A similar promise of favours to those who read the 
Transitus account is to be found in one of the later Latin versions, Tischendorf C; cf. 


James, A pocryphal N. T., p. 218. 
*® Assumption I, 577; Cursor Mundi I, 20763-64. 
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The Northern writer does not repeat the incident of St. Thomas, but 
simply records the tradition that Christ afterwards came to her grave 
with the celestial court, to carry her body to heaven, where she now 
reigns in flesh and bone. He recalls the arguments in favour of her 
bodily assumption: 


For scho is of al wimmen out-tan, For she is of all women best; 

Als scho par godd and lauerd bar, As she their God and Master bore, 
pat her priuelege war pe mar, rhat her privilege were the more; 
Mar als scho pat makles es More too because she maiden is 

To be ber bath in saul & fleshe. And so should be there soul and flesh. 
And pat it sua suld be, pai sai, And that it so should be, they say 
pat in pe toumb ber scho in lai, That in the tomb wherein she lay 
Mai naman find na thing bot flur May no one find a thing but flower 
Springand up of suet sauur. Springing up of sweet savotir.*® 


On the other hand there is the doubt of “St. Jerome.’’*° He concludes 
therefore that her resurrection is not a subject upon which wise men 
will dispute, but they will rather leave it to God to decide whether or 
not He will work such a miracle: 


Disput, he sais, es na mister Dispute, he says, is no mistér (not 
called for 

Jetuix te wis in swilk a wer, Between the wise in such a wer (doubt 

Bot teche til him pat all might But leave ’t to him that all might 

Lat him barof pe reson right, Let him thereof the reason right, 

For it es better to be stell, For it is better to be still 

pan raik on reson pat es will. Than halt in reason that is will (astray). 


For our part it is enough that we know that Our Lady is Queen of 
heaven and earth and makes continual intercession on our behalf. 
The poem ends with a tender picture of the Blessed Virgin in her 
role of mediatrix for men. She is seated on her throne by her Son, and 
she ceases not day or night to pray for sinful man. There is no one 
who stoops to folly, but repents and calls upon her name, that will 
not enjoy her help. She is foe especially to the devil, who dreads her 
light; against him she is our shield and spear. May she bring us to the 
blissful state, where she dwells with her Son. The author computes 


*°9 Cursor Mundi II, 20780-88. *° Cursor Mundi II, 20789-92 
"Cursor Mundi II, 20793-98. © Cursor Mundi 11, 20805-20. 
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her age at the hour of death as sixty-three.* He finally recalls his 
promise, now fulfilled, to speak in her honour. In return he asks her 
to petition her Son, that her servant may so love her to the end, that 
whether he sits or stands or goes, neither life nor death, nor weal nor 
woe may ever turn his heart from her, but being ever true in her serv- 
ice he may come to her at length in paradise. And he prays too that 
all who hear the sermon may obtain pardon of their sins and a clean 
ending. Amen.“ 
C. THE AUCHINLECK ASSUMPTION: FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

A further example of the transformation such a sermon could un- 
dergo is provided by a fourteenth-century version, preserved in a single 
manuscript in the Auchinleck collection. The old Assumption now ap- 
pears in the fashionable tail-rhyme (aabccb)—the much derided meas- 
ure of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas—which for a time rivalled the octo-syllabic 
couplet in popular favour.*® The most interesting addition to the old 
story is the attempt to explain why Mary died at all. When Jesus 
comes to bear her soul to heaven, His Mother pleads with Him: “Dear 
Son, if it be possible, let me not die.” To which Christ replies: “Dear 
Mother, it may not be, for all that liveth must die, else shall I have 
lied.” “Then,” replies the Blessed Virgin with sweet submission, “Son, 
as thou wilt, so do I will too.’** 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND: FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
VERSE 
A. THe BopLeIAN ASSUMPTION: FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Another rhymed sermon of the period, now preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library, forms a link between the Southern Assumption and its 
numerous offshoots, and the later treatment of the theme. From now 
on the English legends regularly betray the influence of the Legenda 
Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, the medieval Butler.” The Legenda 

* Cursor Mundi I1, 20821-34. “ Cursor Mundi II, 20835-48. 

Canterbury Tales I1, 1902-2108. 46 Auchinleck II, 325-344. 

* Jacobus de Voragine (Jacopo de’ Varazze), born 1228, entered the Order of Preachers, 
became Archbishop of Genoa from 1288 till his death in 1298. Composed in Latin prose 


between 1260 and 1270 a cycle of “legends,” or readings, from the lives of the saints, 
which could be used in church services. It became known because of its excellence as the 
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was compiled in the second half of the thirteenth century, between 
1260 and 1270, but de Voragine’s account of the Assumption together 
with his appendices begins to show its influence long before the fif- 
teenth-century translations. The present poem has the additional in- 
terest of introducing the Assumption theme to the great septenary 
line, or ballad-measure, the staple line of our popular poetry to this 
day. Moreover, while the English poem follows the Latin prose of the 
Legenda quite closely, for all that, it remains a poem. The adaptor 
has played Pygmalion to the cold clear marble of de Voragine’s Latin, 
transforming it into breathing flesh. A single instance will reveal the 
vital power of his poetry. It is in the description of the heavenly palm, 
which the angel presents to Mary. De Voragine’s palm is worthy of 
the celestial Donor: “‘Palma autem illa nimia claritate splendebat et 
erat quidem virgae viriditate consimilis, sed folia ipsius ut stella ful- 
gebant.” But the palm of the English poet shines with a light that 
was never seen on sea or land: 


pe aungel went to heuene agen, pat mayde byleued alone. 
pe braunche chynyd swybe brygt, and pe leues echone, 
pe bowis were grene and brygt, pe leues as sterren were, 
pey chynyd al aboute so lygt, pat merie ioye was bere. 


The angel went to heaven again, that maid was left alone, 

The branch, it shined ever bright, and the leaves shone, 

The boughs, they were so green and bright, the leaves as starren were, 
They shined all about so light, that merry joy was there.* 


B. THE SOUTHERN, NORTHERN, AND SCOTTISH SERMON COLLECTIONS 


The Bodley sermon reminds us that the poem-sermon on the As- 
sumption has a place in both the great collections of the age: the 
Southern Legendary, to which the Bodley sermon belongs, and the 
Northern Homily Cycle. Apparently the other examples found in these 
cycles and their various recensions are based on the old Southern As- 


Legenda Aurea. A French translation was made by Jehan de Vignay about 1380. An Eng- 

lish translation made about 1438 became with the Latin and French the basis of Cax- 

ton’s version. The latter was printed in 1483 and became the first of a line of English 

printed editions. The relationship between the principal versions is traced by P. Butler 

in his Study of the Legenda Aurea—Legende Doree—Golden Legend (Baltimore, 1899). 
* Bodleian II, 61-64. 
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sumption.‘® But the material for a more detailed study is difficult to 
procure. Perhaps we should have added here, had time proved kindlier, 
the Life of Mary, to which its devout author refers in his introduc- 
tion to the Scottish Collection of Legends. This earlier Life, now lost, 
had included the Compassion, Assumption, Coronation, and sixty-six 
miracles of the Blessed Virgin. Since his later work reveals the influ- 
ence of the Legenda Aurea, perhaps he followed de Voragine also in 
his version of the Assumption. After enjoying the fluency and zest of 
the later Legends, we cannot but regret the loss of this earlier work. 
However, the mere allusion is sufficient witness to the existence of an 
Assumption tradition in Scotland at the dawn of its literature.*° 


PROSE 
\. Mrrx’s Festiva: FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


But the poets are not the only preachers to show their debt to de 
Voragine. Besides the poems we have mentioned, there are two col- 
lections of prose sermons, compiled about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, which clearly reflect the Legenda. The first of these to be con- 
sidered is the Festival of John Mirk.*' This was only one of several 
manuals provided by the Austin Canon of Shropshire for the busy 
parish priest. The Festival has been described by a distinguished au- 
thority on the medieval pulpit as “the outstanding example of the 
popular sermon-book.” It contains two sermons for the Assumption: 
one in anticipation of the feast, and a second for the day itself. The 
first, De Assumptione Beatae Mariae,* admirably illustrates the prac- 
tical character of the author’s style: 

Good men and women, such a day N. ye shall have a high feast in holy church 
that is called the Assumption of Our Lady, that is in English, the taking-up of 
Our Lady. For that day she was taken up into heaven, and now is help and suc- 
cour to all that call to her with full heart. Wherefore ye shall fast on the eve, each 


? For bibliographical details see Wells, Manual; for a general study, G. H. Gerould, 
Saints’ Legends (Boston, 1916). 

8° See Wells, Manual, p. 304, and Metcalfe, Legends of the Saints. 

8 John Mirk (Myrc), fl. 1403, an Austin Canon of Shropshire, author of the Liber 


festiualis (Festial or Festival), Instructions for Parish Priests, and Manuale Sacerdotis. 


The Festival was first printed by Caxton in 1483, and there were twelve editions by Caxton 
and others before 1500. See Owst, Preaching, p. 245 ff. 
® Festival, pp. 221-227. 
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man and woman that is twelve years old, each man as his devotion teacheth him, 
and as he is bidden to do by his shrift-father. And on the morrow ye shall come to 
the church, and worship our holy Lady with all your might and cunning. 


The sermon which follows is based on the Legenda Aurea, though 
of course it is selective and adapted to the pulpit. To aid the memory 
of the preacher and congregation, Mirk proposes his matter under 
three heads: “Then shall ye know well that this Assumption was done 
worshipful, and joyful, and also wholly, that is, both in body and in 
soul together.” “It was done worshipful.”” For Christ kept the com- 
mandment, that a child should worship his mother, when He took her 
“out of this world into the bliss that He is in.”’ And Mirk describes 
the incidents of the Assumption legend, from the arrival of the angel 
to the burial of the body in Gethsemane. “It was also joyful.” On 
the third day Christ returns with the heavenly court, to raise His 
Mother’s body from the dead. There follow the words of welcome that 
Christ addresses to His Mother as she rises from the tomb. This sal- 
utation runs like a refrain through the whole pulpit tradition even 
from the time of the Blickling Homilies, and is in time to provide the 
theme for some of the loveliest of the later lyrics, and to become a 
feature of the dramatic cycles: “Come, my sweet, come my flower, 
come my culver (dove), mine own bower; come, my mother, now with 
me; for Heaven’s queen I make thee.’’** And so with mirth and melody 
the angels bear Our Lady, body and soul, into heaven, where Christ 
sets her by Him on His throne, and crowns her Queen of Heaven, and 
Empress of Hell, and Lady of all the World. 


And as the sun lighteneth all the day, right so she lighteneth all the court of 
Heaven. And all that be in heaven be buxom to her and ready at her command- 
ment, and do her worship in honour, as they owe for to do to their Lord’s mother 
and their queen; and (she) is there of one will and one love with the Holy Trinity 
that granteth her what that ever she asketh, and at her prayer rewardeth all her 


servants. 


8 For the approved methods of arranging the matter of the sermon, see Owst, Preach- 
ing, ch. VIII, p. 309. 

* This heavenly minstrelsy was one of the most inspiring themes for the fifteenth- 
century lyric-poet. See, for example, the Song of the Assumption, C. Brown, Religious 
Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, No. 37, p. 65. The same theme was developed in the drama: 
York Plays, p. 483, and Ludus Coventriae, p. 365 

5 These lines, though quoted as prose, are obviously octo-syllabic couplets—another 
illustration of the relationship between lyric and pulpit. 
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“Tt was done also wholly, that is in body and in soul, putting away 
the common condition of mankind, that is, for to die; and so (that) 
the body turneth into corruption and stinking carrion.” Mirk then 
produces arguments from history and reason for his belief that Mary 
was saved from the corruption of the grave. He presents a new version 
of the story of St. Thomas. The obstinate apostle is not only late, but 
refuses to believe in the bodily assumption. 


Wherefore right as he spake that word (of doubt), Our Lady let her girdle fall 
down from heaven into Thomas’s hands, as though she had said to him thus: 
“Richt as thou wouldest not believe that my Son was risen from death to life in 
a veray (true) body, till that thou puttest thy hand into His side and proved the 
sooth, so by that sonde (message) of my girdle that I send thee, believe well that 
Iam in heaven with my Son, in body and in soul, as He is.” 


Mirk quotes also the argument of “St. Bernard,” that if “Our Lady’s 
body were on earth, all men would seek it” as they do those of the 
other saints, in order to do her honour. “But for she is bodily in heaven, 
men seek not her by walking on earth, but by devotion in heaven.” 
He quotes too “St. Augustine’’** who says “that corruption of sin 
maketh mankind to turn into corruption of carrion, but God forbid 
that the body of God’s mother should turn into corruption and stink- 
ing carrion, that was hallowed in her mother’s womb, and always 
after kept with the Holy Ghost from all manner of corruption.’”’ But 
it is the filial argument which appeals to him most, and on his lips it 
takes on the character of special pleading: 

Then withdraweth he much from the Son’s worship that any filth thinketh by 
His mother; for He that is her Son and well of love, loth He had been for to have 
seen those paps sucken and gnawn with stinking worms that He before did suck, 
and had His food full sweet. Loth had He been for to have seen that fair face of 
His mother to rot or to stink that made Him to laugh, when He looked thereon. 
... Thus for He bade the child worship the mother, He took His mother from all 
this filth and brought her thither as she shall be in everlasting cleanness and per- 


petual worship. 


He finally adds the testimony of “St. Elizabeth of Spain.’”’ The revela- 
tion of course is that of St. Elizabeth of Schonau,” whom de Voragine 
*6In this and in subsequent allusions, “S. Augustine” is Pseudo-Augustine. 


§7 St. Elizabeth of Schonau, professed a nun at the Benedictine monastery of Schonau 
in 1147. From the age of twenty-three she was subject to supernatural manifestations. 
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simply describes as “‘S. Elizabetha.’’ Mirk recalls her vision of a tomb, 
and how she saw a fair woman brought forth from it by angels. Where. 


upon a man appeared with a sign of the cross in his hand, and took the 
woman to heaven. An angel then explained the vision: “God hath 
shown thee how Our Lady was taken up to heaven, in body and in 
soul.’’ “Thus clerks prove,” Mirk concludes, “how Our Lady was as. 
sumed bodily into heaven.”’ 

With a shrewd knowledge of his audience, Mirk has appended to 
his sermon three sensational narrationes,® illustrating the power and 
mercy of Mary; just the thing to wake up a drowsy congregation after 
a long sermon. The first is of the clerk that loved Our Lady and each 
day used “greet her with the five joys that she had of her Son on 
earth.’’ When he came to die, “he was adread of God’s doom,” but 
Our Lady appeared to comfort him with the words: ““My dear servant, 
be not afraid; but for thou hast gladdened me oft rehearsing to me 
the joys that I had of my Son in earth, wherefore thou shalt go with 
me into the joy that ever shall last.”’ The next is of the woman that 
was grievously tempted by the fiend, who used “‘come to her in the 
likeness of a man.” When all other remedies had failed, she listened 
to the advice of a holy hermit, who taught her to say “Saint Mary, 
help me.” When the fiend heard the words, he started aback, crying: 
“An evil devil go into his mouth that thee that taught.” And so she 
was delivered from the fiend for evermore. Mirk concludes with the 
story of the Jew who threw his child into the fire. A certain Jew had 
sent his son to school among Christian children. When the other chil- 
dren went to Mass on Easter day, the boy accompanied them there. 
At the time for Communion, he “saw a fair lady stand at the altar 
and reach each man his housel.” The child received too. When his 
father had learnt what had happened he was so angry that he cast 


An account of the visions will be found in the Acta Sanctorum (Bollandists) for June 18th, 
Vol. IV, p. 499 ff. The visions referred to in the text are in her Vita, Book IV (Ada, p. 
525). For their influence on the Assumption tradition, see Jugie, La Mort et l’Assomption, 
p. 576. “She has never been formally canonised or beatified, and widely divergent views 
have been entertained as to the nature of her visions’ (H. Thurston, S. J., Butler's Lives 
of the Saints, June 18, p. 235). 

* These and other Miracles of the Virgin were part of the preacher’s stock in trade, 


and the same stories occur in different contexts. Some of the stories we shall encounter 
in the course of the present essay will be found also in the Vernon Miracles. They have 


been made the subject of special studies. For further particulars see Wells, Manual. 
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his son into “a burning hot oven” that was by. On the cries of the 
mother the Christians came to the rescue. But when they opened the 
oven door, they found the child quite unhurt and “playing with the 
flames of the fire.’”’ He told them that the same fair lady who had 
given him his housel had “come to him in the oven and saved him 
from the fire with her mantle wrapped about him.”** The preacher 
ends with the usual prayer: “(Now kneel we all adown, and pray we 
to Our Lady that she will help us in our need, that we may have the 
bliss that her Son bought us. Amen.” 

The second sermon in the Festival, In Die Assumptionis Beatae Sermo 
Brevis, is a plain homily on the gospel of the feast, similar to the Ves- 
pasian second Assumption homily and Sermo in Festis. Mirk, however, 
is more at pains to relate the gospel to the feast itself. Having briefly 
explained the nature and purpose of Mary’s “highest” feast, he poses 
to himself the question, ‘why the gospel of this day maketh no men- 
tion of her, but only of two sisters, Martha and Mary.” Mirk outlines 
once more the story of Christ’s visit to the “‘castle’’ (‘‘castellum’’) of 
the two sisters; then armed with the authority of “St. Anselm,” he 
sets out to show “that this gospel pertaineth all to Our Lady and to 
the life of her.” Mary is the castle that Christ entered into; and so 
Mirk describes the virtues of the perfect castle and finds them all 
verified on the spiritual plane in the Mother of God. He then con- 
siders the inmates of the castle, Martha, who “received Christ into 
her house, and was busy for to serve Him and those that came with 
Him,” and “Mary, who sat at Christ’s feet, and had great list to hear 
the words of His mouth.” By these two sisters are understood the two 
ways of life, the active and contemplative. Both are perfectly exem- 
plified in the Blessed Virgin. The active life is described with great 
tenderness: how Our Lady received Christ into her body; how she fed 
Him, clothed and nursed Him; how too she suffered with Him, from 
the flight into Egypt to the torture of Calvary. She fulfils too the 
higher ideal of the contemplative life, by keeping her Son’s words ever 
in her heart, and after His ascension, by leaving all “her business” 
and giving herself up to contemplation “until her Son fetched her out 
of this world.” So Mirk concludes triumphantly: “Thus, good men 


* De Voragine adds the gruesome detail that they threw the Jew into the oven from 
which they had just rescued the child. 
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and women, ye that can understand, ye may see that this gospel of 
this day is conveniently read in holy church.” 

At the end of the sermon, Mirk recalls the Seven Heavenly Joys of 
the Blessed Virgin, popularly ascribed to St. Thomas of Canterbury.” 





Then shall ye know that she had five special joys of her Son here on earth, the 
which gladden her much, when they be rehearsed to her. But now she hath seven 
special in heaven, the which she showed to St. Thomas of Canterbury, and bade 
him greet her with them in this wise, promising him for certain that all those 
that devoutly each day greet her with these seven joys, he shall see her in his 
body, ere that he die; and she will bring his soul hither, as it shall come to the joy 


forever. 
Then follows a hymn of the Seven Joys, which the preacher presum- 


ably conducts from the pulpit. It is a fairly long hymn in tail-rhyme. 
One stanza will give sufficient indication of its character: 


Be glad and blybe, lady fre, Be glad and blithe, Lady free, 
Sittyng by pe Trinite Sitting by the Trinity 

In blod and flesche yfere. In blood and flesh yfere (together). 
Full of ioy and full of grace, Full of joy and full of grace, 
God habe made per pi place, God hath made there thy place, 

As to hys modyr dere. As to His Mother dear. 


After the hymn, Mirk tells an amusing “narration,” presumably to 
illustrate St. Thomas’ promise." A clerk “that loved Our Lady much” 
longed to see her once before he died. His prayer was granted on con- 
dition that he would be prepared to lose his eyesight, “for the light 
and clarity of her is so bright, that eyes may not bear the sight thereof.” 
The clerk accepted the vision on these terms, but cunningly said to 
himself: “I will hide the one eye, and look with mine other eye, so 
that though that one eye be blind, I shall see with that other.” His 
ruse worked. But “‘he was so joyed of that one sight, he thought that 
he should die, but if he had another sight of her.” Again his request 
6° Carleton Brown observes: “English tradition down to the end of the fourteenth 
century uniformly recognized Five Joys of the Virgin, viz.: the Annunciation, Nativity, 
Resurrection, Ascension, and Assumption, whereas on the Continent, the number of 
Joys is regularly seven, through the addition of the Epiphany and the Purification” 
(Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century, p. 303). “The Seven Heavenly Joys—which 
are wholly distinct from the Terrestrial Joys, whether Five or Seven—do not make their 
appearance in England before the fifteenth century” (p. 304 
*! This miracle does not occur in the account of the Assumption in the Legenda Aurea. 
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was granted, but before the vision departed, Our Lady asked him did 
not he regret this time having to lose the sight of his remaining eye. 
The clerk chivalrously replied, that though he had a “thousand eyes,” 
he would gladly lose them for a sight of her. “Then said Our Lady: 
‘For thou hast so great liking in the sight of me, I will not bereave 
thee of thy sight, but see now with both thine eyes, as thou did’st 
before.’’’ Mirk then winds up his discourse with the prayer: “Now 
kneel ye adown, and pray ye to this blessed Queen of Heaven that 
she will so pray for you to her blessed Son, that ye may worship her so 
on earth, that ye may have the kingdom that she is in. Amen.”’ 
B. THe SPECULUM SACERDOTALE: FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

About the same time and in the same region, another author, un- 
known to Mirk, was compiling a similar collection of sermons. Unlike 
Mirk, however, the author of the Speculum Sacerdotale prefaces his 
work with a word of explanation.” After warning his readers not to 
confuse the worship due to Saints with the worship of “ ‘latria,’ which 
worship is only proper to the Godhead,” the author wholeheartedly 
commends the custom of Holy Church, “observed in all the churches 
of the world,” by which the parish priests “after reading of the Gospel 
and of the Offertory at Mass turn them unto the people and show 
openly unto them all the solemnities and feasts which shall fall and 
be had in the week following.” It is to assist these “priests which be 
and in answer to “the 


” 


dear and familiar unto me before all other, 
instance and prayers which that ye have made unto me for this pres- 
ent work,” that the author has “disposed and written after my simple- 
ness of the solemnities of all saints the which should worshipfully each 
Sunday be shown unto your people that God may be glorified in your 
churches.” They already have these sermons in their “hand in Latin 
or Roman tongue,” but an English adaptation will perhaps prove more 
useful. 

The two books in the Latin tongue on which the author draws for 
his sermon on The Assumption’’® are clearly the Transitus of Pseudo- 
Melito and the Legenda Aurea. The Legenda itself is based on the 
Transitus, but from the scene on Calvary to the burial of the Blessed 
Virgin the present sermon follows the source much more closely than 


® Speculum, pp. 1-3. $3 Speculum, pp. 182-191. 
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de Voragine’s account. It is only after Christ’s final apparition at the 
tomb that the author of the Speculum strikes out for himself. Whey 
Christ has saluted the apostles, “‘Pax vobis, fratres,”’ instead of listen. 
ing to their petition, as in Pseudo-Melito and de Voragine, He sends 
“his angels to bear away and to translate the body of Mary unknowing 
the apostles.” The apostles then learn the secret through no less a per. 
son than “St. Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist.’’ It is of 
course de Voragine’s St. Elizabeth of Schonau, whom Mirk has just 
presented as St. Elizabeth of Spain, and whom the present author has 
identified with the only Elizabeth he has met in the Gosepls. The ac. 
count of the vision is the same as in Mirk’s sermon, except that the 
present author adds with de Voragine the angel’s command to $¢. 
Elizabeth to pass on the revelation: 


Then Elizabeth asked him (the angel) whether she should show that vision to the 
people or she should hide it. And he said it should not be shown to them that live 


them that are true livers. 


The author concludes: this day Our Lady was taken up to heaven, 
where she is now enthroned above all other creatures, and to her we 
should turn in our need. “And for that we will have this feast of her 
the more devoutly worshipped, therefore we will declare to you a 
miracle.’’ He then tells de Voragine’s story of the knight who sold his 
wife to the devil. There was once a “devout’’ knight, who fell on evil 
times. When he was unable to give his customary gifts on Our Lady’s 
feast—the present version adds the relevant detail, that it was the 
feast of the Assumption—he fled to the wilderness to hide his humilia- 
tion. There the devil appeared to him and promised him great riches, 
on condition that he would bring his wife to him on an appointed day. 
The knight accepted the offer, and the devil was as good as his word. 
When the day came for the knight to keep his part of the bargain, 
he bade his wife make ready her horse and come with him. When, 
however, they were passing a church, the lady made a visit “for the 
sacrament to be seen and God and Our Lady to be worshipped.” 
While there, she fell asleep, and Our Lady, appearing in the guise of 
his wife, took her place by the husband’s side. When they reached the 
appointed spot, the devil hastened towards them eager to seize his 
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prey. But what was his dismay, when he recognized the knight’s com- 
panion : “Thou art the falsest man that is,” he cried. “I bade that 
thou should bring thy wife to me, and thou hast brought Mary, that 
shall torment me and send me to hell.”” Whereupon the knight himself 
was stricken with remorse, repented and promised to give up his ill- 
gotten riches. Mary, however, rewarded his penitence, and he and 
his wife became wealthy once more. The sermon ends with a short 
but practical exhortation to good works. “And therefore, dear friends, 
we must cleanse both in flesh and in spirit for this feast of the As- 
sumption to be worthily worshipped.” It is not enough for women to 
abstain for her feast from preparing their linen or teasing their wool, 
if it is only to spend their time in deeds of unchastity, detraction, or 
strife; or for men to give up ploughing in the field to spend their holi- 
day at home, in drunkenness and fighting, fornication and adultery, 
and other such damnable deeds, pleasing to the devil and displeasing 
to God. Rather “‘let us decline from evil and work that that is good 
that we may please Our Lady, Saint Mary, and through the prayers 
and merits of her have help to come to the joys of heaven.” 


C. FirtEENTH CENTURY TRANSLATIONS: CAXTON’s GOLDEN LEGEND 


These later sermons, as we have seen, are for the most part based 
on the Legenda Aurea of the great Dominican historian, Jacobus de 
Voragine. The Legenda, however, enters into the full current of Eng- 
lish literature, only with the fifteenth-century translations, culminating 
in Caxton’s printed edition in the eighties. The Golden Legend, to give 
the Legenda its English title, is more than a new force in the litera- 
ture of the period; it is also a critical summary of much that has gone 
before. It has indeed little to add to the traditional story of the As- 
sumption, but now for the first time we have the whole array of argu- 
ments and authorities drawn up for our consideration. With the Golden 
Legend the medieval tradition reaches its full maturity. 

The matter of the Legend is arranged in what might be described 
as an historical essay, outlining the principal events leading up to and 
following the Assumption, followed by a series of documentary ap- 
pendices. These consist of the reasons for believing in the bodily As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin; a series of stories to illustrate her 
power of intercession; and finally a number of classical sermons on 
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the same subject by “St. Cosmo Vestitor,” “St. John Damascene,” 
and “St. Austin.” 

De Voragine’s* main account is based, as he explicitly states, op 
Pseudo-Melito: “We find in a book sent to S. John the Evangelist, or 
else the book, which is said to be apocryphal, is ascribed to him, jp 
what manner the assumption of the blessed Virgin Mary was made.”& 


It begins, however, not with the passion, but with the period after 
Pentecost and the dispersion of the apostles: 

Che apostles were departed and gone into divers countries of the world for the 
cause of preaching, and the blessed Lady and Virgin was in a house by the Mount 
of Sion, and as long as she lived she visited all the places of her son with great 


devotion. 


De Voragine then quotes Epiphanius to the effect that after her Son’s 
death “she lived four-and-twenty years” so that “when she departed 
out of this world she was seventy-two years old.”’ The rest of the nar- 
rative follows the Transitus fairly closely with a few notable omissions 
and additions. For instance, the contest of humility between St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which is found in some texts of Pseudo-Melito, does not 
appear in the Legend; but on the other hand de Voragine adds the 
testimony of “Denis, disciple of Paul’ to the assembly of the apostles, 
and how each of them preached a sermon to the “laud of Jesu Christ 
...and his mother.’’** He also adds the legend of St. Thomas, inter- 
preting, however, the gift of the girdle as an attempt to settle the 
apostle’s doubt, rather than to console him for his late arrival. 

De Voragine then enters on a criticism of the foregoing account. He 
first proceeds to ‘“S. Jerome’s’’® reflections on the apocryphal narra- 
tive. He records the critic’s verdict, that while some words be “worthy 
of faith,” “many other things be put there more at fantasy and sim- 

* In this and all the later references to de Voragine, it would be more accurate to 
write de Voragine-Caxton, since the English translator’s rendering does not always d 


justice to the precision of de Voragine’s Latin, and in any case Caxton has left the im 


print of his personality and the vernacular idiom on his rendering 

** Compare the opening words of Pseudo-Melito: “We therefore at your petition have 
written those things which we heard from the apostle John.” 

* In Divinis Nominibus, quoted by St. John Damascene, second sermon on the Dorm: 
tion, PG, XCVI, 748. The authenticity of the passage has been called in doubt; see Juge, 
La Mort et ’ Assomption, p. 92 

*? This and subsequent references to “St. Jerome” are all to Pseudo-Jerome, Epistdls 
IX, ad Paulam et Eustochium, (PL, XXX, 122 
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ylation than at truth.” But, apparently oblivious of the fact that “S. 
Jerome” clearly excludes the bodily assumption from the former cate- 
gory, he includes among the words “worthy of faith” that Mary “was 
assumpt into heaven, body and soul.”’ Among the things, however, 
that “S. Jerome” regarded as simulated, he mentions the legend of 
St. Thomas. He imagines that “S. Jerome’s” difficulty was not on ac- 
count of the apostle’s testimony to what “S. Jerome” considered the 
doubtful fact of the bodily assumption, but because the story of the 
girdle would seem incompatible with the presence of Our Lady’s gar- 
ments, “left in her tomb, to the comfort of good christian men.” And 
in proof of the fact that such relics still exist, de Voragine cites the 
miracle of Our Lady’s coat. “When the Duke of Normandy had as- 
sieged the city of Chartres,” the bishop of the city bore the coat of 
Qur Lady as a banner against the enemy, and in that sign the citizens 
conquered. But they abused their victory by slaying too many of their 
foe; “the which thing displeased much the virgin S. Mary, as it was 
proved by that that her coat vanished away, and the duke, their en- 
emy, found it in his lap.” To the testimony of “S. Jerome” he adds 
the “revelations of S. Elizabeth.”’ We have already had some account 
of these visions. De Voragine adds some chronological details: 

It is said in the same revelation that it was showed to her that the fortieth day 
after the soul departed from her body she was so assumpt into heaven, and also 
that when our blessed Lady spake to her, she said: After the Ascension of our Lord 
a whole year, and as many days more as be from the Ascension unto her assump- 
tion, she overlived. 


De Voragine now approaches the whole subject of the Assumption 
afresh, and promises to treat it under three heads: “‘It is to be noted 
that the glorious Virgin Mary was assumpt and lifted up into heaven 
entirely joyously and gloriously.” Later he adds “she was received 
excellently.’’ (We see at once the source of the triple division in Mirk’s 
first Assumption sermon.) “She was received entirely,” that is in body 
and soul. So de Voragine takes up once more the question of the bodily 
assumption. He begins with the argument of St. Bernard, that if her 
body were on earth, it would by honoured at least as much as “the 
bodies of other saints.” He returns to “S. Jerome” for the date of the 
Assumption, which the latter assigns to “the eighteenth calends of 
September.”’ He recalls “‘S. Jerome’s” doubt once more, but focuses 
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it on the explanation rather than on the fact of “the assumption of 
the body of Mary”—‘the church will rather debonairly believe it, 
than rashly to explain it’’—and even cites his arguments in its favour, 
without mentioning, however, ‘‘S. Jerome’s’’ refutation of the same 
arguments: 


It is to be believed that they that arose with our Lord have accomplished their 
perdurable resurrection. Wherefore should not say then that it is done in the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. And also many believe that S. John the Evangelist is glorified 
in heaven, both body and soul, which saith: Worship thy father and mother, and 
he came not to break the law but to fulfil it, and therefore he honoureth his mother 


ibove all other. 
Three reasons are then quoted from “S. Austin”: 


And the first reason is the unity and assembly of the flesh of our Lord and of 
our Lady, and saith thus: Putrefaction and worms is the reproach of condition 
human, which Jesus never touched, and the flesh of Jesu is out of this reproof, 


the nature of Mary is out thereof, for it is proved that Jesu Christ hath taken his 


flesh of her. The second reason is the dignity of the be dy of her to whom himself 
saith: This is the siege (throne) of God, the chamber of our Lord of heaven, and the 
tabernacle of Christ. She is worthy to be where he is, so precious a treasure is 


more worthy to be kept in heaven than in earth. The third reason is perfect entire- 
ness of her virginal flesh, and saith thus: Enjoy thou Mary of honourable gladness 
in body and in soul. In thy proper son, and by thy proper son, thou oughtest to 
have no harm of corrupti and live entirely, which bearest entire him that is 


perfect of all, and that she 





» with him whom she bare in her womb, and that she 


be at him whom she c 


“S. Austin’s” view is supported by the author of the Transit 
id aethera: “The virgin that childed mounted into heaven, the little 
rod of Jesse, not without body, but without time, she entendeth to be 
there, virgin pure and net (chaste).”’ 


De Voragine briefly disposes of the other headings of his sermon. 
“Secondly, she was assumpt and taken up gladly”; and he quotes the 
words of ‘‘Gerard, bishop and martyr,” that the angels rejoiced to re- 
ceive the Blessed Virgin, “bringing her with thankings and lauds unto 
the siege of the divine and sovereign majesty.”’ “Thirdly, she was 
lifted up in heaven so honourably that Jesu Christ himself with all 
the strength of the heavenly company came against her.” “Fourthly, 
she was received excellently,” that is, she “was honoured gloriously, 
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sitting next unto Christ.”’ To elaborate both the third and fourth point, 
he borrows from the Epistle of “S. Jerome” the latter’s description of 
the reception of the Blessed Virgin’s soul into heaven. He completes 
the picture with a magnificent passage from “Gerard the bishop” 
the most eloquent in the Legend account, and one which deserves to 
be quoted in full: 


Our Lord Jesu Christ alone may praise this blessed Virgin his mother as he did, 
and magnify, so that she be continually praised of that majesty, and honoured 
and environed of the company of angels, enclosed with the turmes of archangels, 
possessed of the thrones and girt about of the dominations, environed with the 
service of the potestates, beclipped with the embracements of the principates, 
enjoyed with the honours of the virtues, obeyed with lauds and praising of the 
cherubins, and possessed on all parts with not recountable songs of the seraphins. 
And the over great and ineffable Trinity enjoyeth in her perdurable gladness, and 
his grace redoundeth all in her and maketh all other to entend and await on her 
The overshining order of the apostles honour her with ineffable laud. The honou 
able multitude of martyrs beseech her in all manner as one so great a lady. The 
fellowship of confessors innumerable continue their song to her, the right noble 
and white company of virgins make noble carolling of the glory of her. Hell, full 
of malice, howleth, and the cursed devils cry unto her and dread her. 


De Voragine concludes his main account of the Assumption with a 
series of miracles wrought by the Blessed Virgin and proving her power 
of intercession. Some of these we have met already: the clerk who used 
to recite the five joys, the knight who sold his wife to the devil, the 
child of the Jew, and the woman that suffered many griefs of a devil. 
But there are three we have not yet heard. There is the miracle of 
the monk saved from drowning. “There was a monk much jolly and 
light of his living but devout to our Lady, which on a night went to 
do his folly accustomed, but when he passed before the altar of our 
Lady, he saluted the virgin and so went forth out of the church. And 
as he should pass a river he fell into the water and drowned, and the 
devils took the soul.” Our Lady notwithstanding claimed the soul as 
her own. “And when they strove tofore Our Lord of this matter, it 
pleased him that the soul should return again to the body and repent 
him of his sins.’”” Next morning when the brethren sought the monk 
and found him drowned, “suddenly he came again to life, and told 
what he had done, and after finished his life in good works.”’ The next 
miracle, that of the “man which was ravished in judgement tofore 
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God,” might have provided a suggestion for Everyman, and is in fact 
a morality in miniature. When standing before his Judge, the map 
was claimed by the devil as his own because of the sin of our first par. 
ents as well as the personal sins of the accused. Before passing judge- 
ment, God gave the sinner eight days to find an answer to the devil’s 
claims. Presently he met two other men, one called Verity and the 
other Righteousness, who promised to defend him before the throne 
of God. When the eighth day arrived, Verity cleared him of the first 
charge, by recalling the redemption wrought by Christ; and Righteous. 
ness of the further charge of having served the devil. But when they 
came to the final weighing of his “good and evil,” it looked as though 
there were no hope for the accused; “‘and then Truth and Righteous. 
ness said to the sinner: Run with all thy thought unto the Lady of 
mercy which sitteth by the judge, and study to call her to thine help, 
And when he had so done, the Blessed Virgin Mary came in to his 
help and laid her hand upon the balance whereas were but few good 
deeds. And the devil enforced him to draw on the other side, but the 
mother of mercy won and obtained and delivered the sinner. And then 
he came again to himself and amended his life.” The third is the story 
of the idle monks. ‘There were certain monks tofore day standing by 
a river and talked and jangled there of fables and idle words.” Pres- 
ently a boatload of devils rowed by, bearing the soul of an apostate 
monk to hell. The other monks in their terror cried out: “S. Mary, 
pray for us! And the devils said: Well have ye called Mary, for we 
would have disjointed you and drowned you because of your dissolute 
and out of time jangling. And then the monks returned to their con- 
vent, and the devils went in to hell.” 

De Voragine adds three final appendices. First he begins: “Here 
followeth yet of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady.” And he pro- 
duces “a sermon made and ordained of divers sayings of saints, the 
which is read solemnly in many churches, and therein is contained all 
that I can find in the world, in narrations of holy fathers, of the de- 
parting out of this life of the glorious virgin Mary, mother of God.” 
He first quotes “S. Cosmo, which had to surname Vestitor,” who 
“saith he hath learned of his foregoers which did that ought not to be 
forgotten.”’ The narrative that follows agrees substantially with that 
of Pseudo-Melito, though it is more sensational and contains a few 
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interesting variations. The angel, in delivering the message of Christ, 
first suggests the familiar motives for the resurrection of her body: 


Give to the earth without trembling that which is his. None shall ravish thee 
out of mine hands, for in my hands be all the ends of the world; deliver to me thy 
body, for I have put in thee my deity or godhead. The death shall never have joy 
on thee... for thou hast deserved to be my vessel. 


Mary is then presented with the palm of paradise “in token of the 
victory against corruption of death” and also with “the clothes of im- 
mortality.” The arrival of the apostles is melodramatic: “And anon 
after came a great noise of thunder, and a whirlwind brought a cloud 
whiter than snow, in which the apostles were brought tofore the gate 
of our Blessed Lady, like as it had rained, so fell they down one after 
another.” At which, not unnaturally, “they marvelled.” When St. 
John had explained the cause of their coming and they had recovered 
from their grief, “they dried their eyes and entered in to the Blessed 
Virgin, and saluted her honourably and adored her,” addressing her 
thus: 


Right honourable Lady and Virgin, we in beholding thee, be greatly comforted 
like as we should be in our Lord and master, and we have only comfort in ourselves 
because we hope that thou shalt be mediatrix for us untoGod. And then she saluted 
Paul by name: God save thee, expositor of my comfort, howbeit that thou hast 
not seen Jesu Christ in his flesh. Nevertheless I am comforted, said S. Paul, that 
I may see thee in the flesh. And unto this day I have preached to the people that 
thou hast borne Jesu Christ. And now I shall preach that thou art borne up to 
heaven to him. 


De Voragine is at his usual pains to prove “that all the apostles were 
assembled at the passing of the blessed Virgin Mary’’—except perhaps 
St. Thomas—and calls to witness “the blessed archbishop of Constan- 
tinople” (S. Germain) who adds: 


Blessed Lady, mother of God, thou hast received of the nature human the death 
which may not be eschewed, yet shalt thou not sleep, ne the eye shall not slum- 
ber that keepeth thee. Thy departing hence ne thy dormition shall not be with- 
out witness. ... The angels shall preach the service of life done in thee by the 
apostles which were assembled with thee in Jerusalem. 


And de Voragine further recalls, as earlier, the witness of “S. Denis, 
Areopagite.”” St. Cosmo then resumes the narrative. He prefaces his 
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description of the final series of miracles with the warning: “For al] 
things that be said of the glorious virgin, mother of God be marvel. 
lous above nature and be more to doubt than to enquire.” He then 
goes on to describe the concluding events in the manner of Pseudo- 
Melito, but he adds the witness of the apostle who was absent, and 
makes it fit in quite plausibly with the preceding account. 


When he (the apostle) heard so great miracles, he marvelled and required with 
great desire that her sepulchre might be opened for to know the truth of all these 
things. And the apostles denied it to him. All said that it ought enough to suffice 
the witness of so great persons, to the end that lest peradventure the misbelieved 
men should say that the body were stolen away or drawn by theft. And he then, 
which was angry, said: Why defend ye to me that which am semblable to you in 

ur common treasures? And at the last they opened the sepulchre and found not 
the body, but they found only but the vestments and the sudary (shroud). 


De Voragine concludes the sermon by recalling the tradition recorded 
in the “History Euthimiata,” that as early as the time of St. Helena 
it was known in Jerusalem that Our Lady’s body had been assumed 
into heaven. 

S. Germain, Archbishop of Constantinople, saith that he found written in the 
History Euthimiata in the third book of the fortieth chapter, and the same wit- 


} 


eth the great Damascene, that as the noble empress Helen in mind of holy 


church had made many churches in Constantinople, among all other she edified 

the time of Marcian the emperor at Balthernas a marvellous church in the 
honour of the Virgin Mary, and called Juvenal Archbishop of Jerusalem and all 
the other bishops of Palestine which dwelled then in the city royal for the cene 
council) which had been holden in Chalcedon, and she said to them: We have 


heard say that the body of the right virgin our Lady is in such a place, in sucha 
tomb in the Vale of Jehosaphat; we will then that for the guard of this city, that the 
body of that Blessed Virgin be transported hither with due honour and reverence 


And Juvenal answered to her, like as he had found in ancient histories, that the 
body was borne into glory, and was not in the monument, for there was nothing 
left but the vestments and the sudary only. And those vestments Juvenal sent 


then into Constantin yple, and were there laid honourably. 


The sermon ends with a noble vindication of the author’s integrity: 
“And let no man ween that I have made this of my proper head and 
engine, but I have set it here which I have by doctrine and study 
learnt of the lesson of them, which by tradition and learning of their 
foregoers have received it.” Would that all his predecessors had shared 
the same ideal! 
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De Voragine’s second appendix is a summary of the sermons of St. 
John Damascene on the Dormition of Our Lady. It is composed with 
all the passion and effusion of eastern eloquence. Indeed the sense is 
almost lost beneath the wealth of imagery and rhetorical apostrophe. 


This day the right holy and sumptuous ark which bare within her her maker 
was brought and set in the temple which was not made of hands. On this day the 
right holy culver or dove, innocent and simple, fled from the ark, that is to sa: 
from the body in which God received and found rest. On this day the virgin that 
conceived, not knowing the passions earthly, but induced by the entendments 
celestial shall not fail, but shall be called very heaven, soul dwelling in the celestial 


tabernacles. 


Damascene then goes on to explain why her “holy dormition or sleep- 
ing is not called death”’: 

The death of other saints may well be said death, for that death maketh them 
blessed, but he hath no place in thee. For thy death... maketh thee not ne giveth 
thee surety to be blessed. .. . Thy surety, thy very perfection, and thy conception 


without seed, and thy divine habitation have made thee blessed. 


Indeed, she “has ennobled the death in taking away the heaviness and 
sorrow thereof, converting it into joy.” She is the second Eve, bring- 
ing life into the world, where the first Eve brought death: 


Eve stretched her ear to the serpent, of whom she took the venom mortal, and 
because she did it for delight, she was subdued to bearing and bringing forth chil 
dren in sorrow and pain, and was condemned with Adam. But this Blessed Virgin 
that inclined her ear to the word of God, whom the Holy Ghost replenished, 
which bare in her womb the mercy of God; which conceived without knowledge of 
man, and childed without pain and sorrow, how durst death swallow her? How 
might anything have corruption that bare life? 


There follows Damascene’s actual account of the Assumption. It is 
substantially the same as the account of Pseudo-Melito, with a few 
interesting variations. Adam and Eve now add their voices to the 
heavenly summons: “Come to us, right holy and wholesome celyer 
(dove), which fulfillest our desire.’’ Her last words are interesting, for 
they hint at a third possible state in which her body might be pre- 
served without being assumed into heaven: “And I commend my body 
to the earth for to keep it whole, or where it shall please thee to en- 
habit it.” The series of miracles accompanying her death are also a 
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new feature: 


And by the blessing and holiness of the holy body, whosoever touched the bier 
devoutly were healed of whatsoever sickness they had. Devils were chased from 
demoniacs, the air and the heaven were purified by the assumption of the soul, 
and the earth by the deposition of the body. And the water was sanctified by the 
washing of the body. 


In conclusion the arguments are resumed for her bodily assumption: 


And they said that she was the well which never was digged, the field not eared, 
the vine not cut, the olive bearing fruit which shall not be holden in the bosom of 
the earth. For it appertaineth that the mother be enhanced with the son. And 
that she mount to him, like as he descended in to her. And that she that hath kept 
her virginity in her childing ought to see no corruption. And she that bare the 
creator of all the world in her belly ought to dwell in divine tabernacles. And 


that she whom the Father had taken to espouse, were kept in the chambers celes- 
tial. And those things that long to the son, ought to be possessed of the mother, 


De Voragine’s third and final appendix is “Yet of the Assumption 
of our Lady, after S. Austin.” It is a digest of the De Assumptione of 
Pseudo-Augustine. “The Scripture remembereth nothing” of Mary’s 
death and assumption, he argues, so we have to discover the truth 
from reason. As for her death, if “‘we remember the condition human: 
we doubt not to say that surely she went to temporal death.”’ On the 
other hand it does not follow from this that she suffered corruption: 
rather “it behoveth us to weigh and think such thing as appertaineth 
to the seignory of such a chamber of God.”’ Though “‘it was said to 
the first father: Thou art powder, and into powder thou shalt return, 
the flesh of Jesu Christ escaped from this condition,” so then may 
“the nature taken by the virgin.’”’ Again, though ‘God said to the 
woman Eve: I shall multiply thy diseases and thou shalt bring forth 
children with pain and sorrow,” “Mary childed without sorrow,” so 
she need “not to have part of diseases, ne of corruption.”’ If Our Lord 
then could keep His mother from corruption, surely He would do so 
“which was not come to break the law (i.e., Honour thy father and 
thy mother) but to accomplish it.’’ Further Mary is united to her 
Son in the order of nature; but Christ is in heaven, so she should be 
there with Him too. She is also united to Him by grace more closely 
than any other; but Christ said of those who were united to Him by 
grace: “Father, I will that where I am they be with me”; how much 
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more then will He desire to have His Mother with Him, body and 
soul. In a word, “so right precious treasure is more worthy to be in 
heaven than in earth.” Other arguments follow from “the considera- 
tion of many scriptures’: “God saith sometime to his ministers: 
Whereas I am there shall be my ministers. If this sentence be general 
to all them that have ministered Jesu Christ by faith and by work, 
how is there any more special than Mary?” And he recites her faith 
and her works from the Annunciation to Calvary. The same may be 
shown from other places in Scripture: 


If the divine volunty vouchsafed to keep the vestments of the children from 
hurting among the flames of fire, why should not he keep in his mother the which 
he kept in a strange vesture? It pleased him to keep Jonas in the belly of the whale 
without corruption. Should not he then keep his mother not corrupt? He kept 
Daniel alive in the pit of lions from their distempered hunger. Ought he not to 
keep Mary for so many gifts of merits and dignities? 


From all of which “S. Austin” concludes that Mary escaped the cor- 
ruption of the grave. Not anticipating, however, the definition of the 
Church, he prudently adds: “And then if I have said as I ought to 
say, Jesu Christ approve it, thou and thine; and if I have not said as 
[ ought to say, I pray thee to pardon me, thou and thine.” 


LATER SERMONS AND WorkKS OF DEVOTION: FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
A. THe Royat SERMONS 


The lyrical quality of certain elements in the sermons we have so 
far considered finds full expression in the last two works we have yet 
to examine. The first is a sermon from a collection of prose homilies 
(MS. Royal 18 B xxiii)® by various authors, perhaps compiled at Ox- 
ford between 1375 and 1415, as models for sermons to be preached to 
the laity. The Assumption is in the homily tradition. The preacher 
chooses for his text the words of the Canticle: ‘(Quam pulchra es, et 
quam decora carissima in deliciis”’: 

These words were said to Our Lady of God’s own mouth, and be thus much to 
say in English to your understanding, “Thou most gracious in pleausance, how 
comely art thou of person, and of what beauty in soul.” [He then divides up his 


subject in the approved fashion:] In these words be moved four questions, the 
which toucheth Our Lady. The first is of her comeliness—Quam pulchra; the second 


® Royal 18 B xxiii. 
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is of spiritual beauty—decora; the third is of ghostly delights—deliciis; the fourth 


is of her charity—carissima 


As the theme develops the aureate epithets spring spontaneously to 
the preacher’s lips. She is the moon ‘‘among the stars of heaven”’; “the 
sun, the which is chosen the chief of all the seven planets.’’ She is the 
sign and token which “appeared in heaven, a woman clothed in the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 


stars”: 

Almighty God gave this sign and token . . . [stretching] down into the deepness 
of hell; for all the devils there dread the name of this glorious Virgin and be sub- 
dued to her power. ... This token also stretcheth into heaven; for she is there 
empress, sitting above all orders of angels ... and also by her heavenly conversa- 
tion she maketh earthly men to be the citizens of heaven. 


Finally she leaves our sight in a blaze of glory: “The going of this 
maid was measured without dissolution, her eyes declaring all chastity, 
her face full of delights and amiable to angels. The words that she 
spake were full sweet and full easy, ever sounding to the thanking of 
God.” 


B. THE Mrrror oF Our Lapy 


Our survey, however, ends, as it began, not with a sermon, but with 
a vernacular service-book, designed for reading in a religious house. 
We began with the Martyrology of a West-Saxon monastery; now we 
conclude with The Mirror of Our Lady, a devotional commentary on 
their Mass and Office, composed sometime in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century for the Sisters of the Brigittine Monastery of Syon at 
Isleworth. The history of the convent itself is in keeping with its place 
at the end of this survey. It was founded by Henry V on his accession, 
for sixty nuns and twenty-five priests, deacons, and brothers, all un- 
der the rule of an abbess, and became one of the most flourishing and 
venerated of the later religious houses. The convent was suppressed 
by Henry VIII, and the sisters, after a brief attempt at restoration 
under Mary, eventually settled at Lisbon. Subsequently the convent 
served as a prison for Queen Katharine Howard; it was here that the 
body of Henry VIII rested on its way from Whitehall to Windsor and 
the prophecy was said to have been fulfilled, that the dogs would lick 
his blood as they did that of Achab; here too Lady Jane Grey was 
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residing, when she was persuaded to become a nine-day queen. The 
srvices and their interpretation in such a house must provide an au- 
thentic picture of the faith and piety of later medieval England at its 
best.°? 

The author of the Mirror is unknown, though Dr. Thomas Gascoign, 
Chancellor of Oxford in the forties, has been suggested as a possible 
name. In the prologue,’® the author explains why he undertook the 
work. He takes for his text the words of the Canticle: ““Viderunt eam 
Filiae Syon, et beatissimam praedicaverunt,” and applies it to the 
daughters, or nuns, of Syon and the praising of Our Lady. But to 
praise their Lady well, especially in their holy service, the sisters must 
“have first sight thereof by inward understanding”: 


But forasmuch as many of you, though ye can sing and read, yet ye cannot see 
what the meaning thereof is: therefore to the only worship and praising of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and of his most merciful mother Our Lady and to the ghostly 
comfort and profit of your souls, I have drawn your legend and all your service 
into English, that ye should see by the understanding thereof how worthy and 
holy praising of our glorious Lady is contained therein, and the more devoutly 
and knowlingly sing it, and read it, and say it to her worship. .. . : And for as much 
as ye may see in this book as in a mirror, the praisings and worthiness of our most 
excellent Lady, therefore I name it “Our Lady’s Mirror.” 


The author, to begin with, suggests that the sisters should take for 
their meditations an appropriate subject for each day of the week: for 
Saturday he proposes the Assumption. 


On Saturday ye may see the holy life of Our Lady, namely from the time of her 
Son’s passion unto her assumption, and how she was taken up into heaven both 
soul and body, and set most nigh the Blessed Trinity above all creatures. And so 
the joy that the same Blessed Trinity had of the same glorious Lady, endlessly 
ere she was made, as ye read on Sunday, was fulfilled in her effectually indeed, in 


her assumption, as ye read on Saturday.”! 


"That the Mirror was intended for public reading, and so comes within the scope 
of the present study, is clear from the author’s own words, “when thys seconde part 
ys redde openly in the Couente”’ (p. 70). It was intended too for private use: “And also 
when youre legende ys redde at mattyns, yf eny wolde in the meane tyme haue the 
nglysshe before her and fede her mynde therewyth. then the latyn that vs wryten in 
the begynnynge of eche clause of the englysshe shulde helpe her moche, & dyrecte her 
that she may go forthe with the reder clause by clause” (p. 71). The historical details 
just recalled are taken from the very full account of the convent and its history by the 
editor of the Mirror. 

” Mirror, p. 1. 7 Mirror, p. 5. 
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The allusion to the Sunday Office is made clearer when he comes ty 
consider the Offices of the week. Commenting on the Sunday Chapter 
for Tierce—‘‘Ab initio et ante saecula creata sum, et usque ad futurum 
saeculum non desinam’’—he places the words on the lips of Our Lady. 
and applies the last clause especially to the assumption of her body: 
“*And I shall never fail, neither in soul by any sin, ne in body by any 
corruption.’ For Our Lady’s holy body is not turned to corruption in 
earth, but taken up and knit to the soul in the glory of heaven.” 

But it is on the Saturday that the Assumption receives the fullest 
attention, the whole Office being devoted to that mystery.” The In. 
vitatory states the theme: “Jn honore, In worship of the Virgin Mary, 
taken up into heaven, joy we in the Lord.” The Hymn, O Gloriosa, 
and the Anthem, Exa/tata es, are paraphrased and explained: 


As to understanding of this anthem, it is to wit that the gates of paradise and 
of heaven were shut to mankind by the sin of Adam and of Eve, and by Our Lady 
they were opened, for she brought forth Our Lord Jesus Christ, which by His 
passion and His ascension opened heaven gates. And therefore our glorious Lady 
in her assumption entered these gates as an overcomer, as this anthem telleth. 


The commentator then goes on to explain what is meant by entering 
a city as an overcomer, or in triumph. He describes a victor and his 
triumph as “it was wont to be used in Rome,” then applies the details 
in the form of an allegory to the reception of the Blessed Virgin into 
heaven: 


Therefore as the people of Rome came against such a victor, so all the company 
of heaven came joyfully to welcome our glorious Lady in her assumption. And as 
his prisoners followed bound after him, so all fiends are as thrall prisoners to Our 
Lady, and follow after her so sore bound, that they dare nothing do against het 
bidding. And also as this victor was clad in a god’s clothing, so was the glorious 
soul of Our Lady endued with and clad with three dowries of joy of the Blessed 
Trinity above all other creatures. And as he was set in a chair drawn of four white 
horses, so the chair of Our Lady’s soul, that is her holy body, was taken up and 
glorified with the soul in four dowries, that belong to the body. And as he was 
led thus to that highest place of Rome, so our most reverent Lady was set highest 
in heaven next unto God. 


This brings us to the Lessons. The First Lesson recalls how “when 
her blessed Son ascended up to His glorious kingdom, the Virgin Mary 


™ Mirror, Saturday Service, pp. 257-76. 
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was suffered to abide in this world to the comfort of the good and to 
the correction of them that erred.” The Second Lesson “‘telleth of the 
assumption of Our Lady’s soul, how it was set next unto God, and 
what sovereignty God gave her above all the world, and angels, and 
fiends,” so ‘‘that she should be partner of all the goods that might 
be given of God.” Eventually the Third Lesson “telleth of the assump- 
tion and glory of Our Lady’s most holy body.” The author states his 
argument for the bodily assumption at some length: 


Quia ipsa veritas, For as much as the self truth that is the Son of God and of 
the Virgin hath counselled all to yield good for evil, with how many goods is the 
same God to be trusted that He rewarded by Himself the doers of good deeds. 
Et quia, And for He hath behote (promised) by His gospel to give a hundredfold 
for each good work, who may think with how great gifts of reward He hath made 
rich His most reverent Mother, which soothly never did the least sin and whose 
good works also most acceptable to God hath no number. Nam sicut, For as the 
will of the same Virgin’s soul was the beginner of all good deeds, right so also her 
most honest body was an instrument most able and continually pliable to the 
perfect doing of the same deeds. Unde sicut vere, Wherefore as we believe verily 
that of the righteousness of God all men’s bodies shall arise in the last day and 
take reward with their souls as their works ask, because that as each man’s soul 
was the beginner of all his works by putting to of will, right so the body joined 
thereto fulfilled them all by itself bodily in deed. Sicut igitur, Therefore as it is 
to believe without any doubt that as the body of the Son of God that never sinned 
arose from death and is glorified together with the soul, right so also the body of 
His most worthy Mother, that never did sin, a few days after it was taken up with 
the most holy soul of the same virgin by the virtue and power of God into heaven, 
and with all worship it was glorified together with the same soul. Et sicut, And as 
it is impossible to any man’s understanding in this world to comprehend the fair- 
ness and glory of that crown wherewith it seemed Christ the Son of God to be 
worshipped and made glorious for His passion, right so also may no man think 
the fairness of that crown with which the Virgin Mary is worshipped in body and 
in soul for her godly obedience. 


A beautiful application of the mystery of the Assumption is then made 
for men in their everyday needs: 


Sed quia, But as much as we know verily that the blessed body of the Virgin 
was lifted up into heaven with the soul; therefore it is wholesomely counselled to 
deadly men, offenders of God, that they hastely ascend up unto her by veray 
repentance of their sins, that are daily broken with divers tribulations in this 
vale of wretchedness, and doubt not but that this woeful life shall be ended by 
death of their bodies. Et si ex huius, And if men desire to be fed of Christ, that is 
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the fruit of this tree, labour they first with all strength to bow the small branches 


of this tree, that is to say to greet with charity the same His Mother... . Tune 
enim, For then shall the same Virgin lightly be bowed unto them, giving them the 
suffrage of her help to receive the fruit of the tree of life, that is the most worthy 
Body of Christ, which is sacred with you in the hands of men. Quod quidem, And 
which is life and food to you sinners in the world and to angels in heaven. 


The relationship between the Host and the body of Mary is made 
more explicit in the Hymn in Lauds, and becomes another reason for 
the preservation of her body from corruption: “Von passus est, The 
King of Bliss hath not suffered His Mother’s body to rot, whereof He 
took the Host by which He showed sovereign grace. Immo vexit, But 
He hath borne it with the soul into the palace of heaven to receive 
endless joys with the Trinity.” 

The cry of joy raised in Matins and Lauds is prolonged throughout 
the day, anthem and hymn answering anthem and hymn in paean 
after paean of joy until by Compline the very universe rocks in an 
ecstasy of bliss, as the celestial nuptials rise to their climax: 


Trina coeli, The three hierarchies of heaven, the sun, the stars, the moon, the 
settings together of stars must praise God for thee, O Mary Virgin and Mother. 
Aer cum volatilibus, The air with all that flieth, the sea with all that swimmeth, 
the earth with ali that creepeth and with all that hath life. Vix imbrium, The snow, 
the drops of rain, flowers, fruits, and grass must give divers gifts of praisings to 
God for thy glory. Omne genu, Each knee of all that are in heaven, and in hell, 
and in earth must be bowed to the Lord of Heaven that hath set thee in joy.... 
O jucundissimam, O most joyful joy. God the Father halseth (embraces) His 
Spouse, the Son His Mother, the Holy Ghost His sacrary; all the chivalry of heaven 


praiseth their most worthy Lady, the Virgin Mary with unspeakable praising. 


Besides the Offices for each day of the week, the Mirror treats briefly 
the special Offices of Our Lady’s feasts.” For the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, the author, commenting on the Chapter of Evensong, Quasi 
cedrus, explains the cedar as a type of Our Lady: 


The Cedar is a tree that groweth high and it is so durable that it rotteth never. 
So our most reverend Lady was highest in virtue in earth, and now is highest in 
bliss. And she never rotted ne was corrupt in soul by any manner sin, ne in body 
n her life ne after death. For the body with the soul is in endless bliss. And there- 


re she saith that she is raised as a Cedar in Lebanon. 


7 Mirror, Feast of the Assumption, | 


p. 282-86 
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The Orison again recalls the mystery of her preservation from corrup- 
tion: on this day “the holy Mother of God passed under temporal 
death and yet she might not be borne down with the bonds of death 
that begat of herself ...Our Lord that became man.’ At Sext the 
familiar lines of the Canticle are given a new interpretation: 

Tota pulchra es, Thou art all fair, my friend, and spot is none in thee. Come 
from the Lebanon, my spouse, come from the Lebanon. Come thou shalt be 
crowned. .. . Lebanon is a mountain and it is as much to say as white, and there- 
fore it betokeneth the highness of virtue and of grace. From this Lebanon Our 
Lady was called on this day, for from the most highness of grace and of virtue 
that might be had in earth of any creature, she passed to the most highness 
of glory. And that not only in soul, but also afterwards in body. And therefore is 
it said here to her twice: Come from the Lebanon. Once for the assumption of her 
soul, another for the assumption of her holy body. For first was her glorious soul 
called to bliss and then her body. And both body and soul to be crowned in endless 
reward, and therefore it followeth for both: Come thou shalt be crowned. 


The Mirror ends with a commentary on the Masses of Our Lady.” 
Though the Mass of the Assumption bears no direct testimony to Our 
Lady’s bodily assumption, it has caught the note of joy and triumph 
that characterises the Assumption tradition as a whole. The Mass is a 
hymn of joy. 

Gaudeamus, Joy we all in the Lord, hallowing a feastful day under worship of 
Mary Virgin, of whose assumption angels joy and praise the Son of God... 


Quam splendida, How bright shineth the Virgin Mother in heaven... which hath 
begotten the light of all stars, men and spirits. ... Queen of Heaven, this little 
people worship thee with meek souls. . . . / And one with angels lifteth thee up above 


the heavens with melodious songs. 


And it is on this note that we conclude our survey of seven centuries 
of English piety. To close the Mirror is like shutting the door on some 
old and fragrant garden. We are grateful indeed that this final record 
should have brought us to the fair Convent of Syon, which even Henry 
VIII’s creatures found beyond reproach; and that we should find it 
more effective perhaps in opening the gates of the past than the keys 
of iron, which the sisters preserved during their centuries of exile 
against the day when they would open the gates of their true home 
in England, and the Daughters of Syon would see their Lady once 


* Mirror, Mass of the Assumption, pp. 325-27. 
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more beneath an English sky and in their praising show her most 
blessed. 
EPILOGUE 

After this consideration of seven centuries of vernacular tradition, 
one may ask what bearing it could have on the modern question of 
the definition of the Assumption. Its interest is that of a witness to 
the extent and continuity of the tradition. It would of course be un- 
wise to exaggerate the testimony of the humble vernacular pulpit. To 
begin with, the texts we have examined are only a fraction of the 
pulpit literature, much of which is preserved in Latin or French. More- 
over it is in the liturgy, the monastic school, and the university, that 
the arguments and traditions for and against the Assumption were 
best preserved and developed. Still seven centuries of almost unbroken 
and almost unanimous teaching throughout the length and breadth of 
one of the great realms of Christendom are not unworthy of considera- 
tion. The reasons, too, propounded in the pulpit carry their weight to 
this day. At least they have taken from the preacher a colour anda 
warmth often absent from the more scientific treatises. Indeed, even 
apart from its witness to the continuity of tradition and its eloquent 
defence of doctrine, the English Assumption tradition should be pre- 
cious to all who speak the English tongue and profess the ancient 
faith, for the window it opens upon the lives and aspirations of those 
who built the faith and made the speech of England. For it is no small 
thing to turn over records as old as the prose that shapes our daily 
thought, and to recognize reasons of the mind and heart as true to-day 
as five hundred or a thousand years ago; and to feel oneself at home 
anywhere in those seven centuries of England, when England’s proud- 
est boast was that she of all the nations was privileged to bear the 
title of “Our Lady’s Dowry.”’ 


APPENDIX 
(SouRCE MATERIAL ON THE ASSUMPTION IN THE VERNACULAR) 
THE ANGLO-SAXON TRADITION: NINTH AND TENTH CENTURY 
Tue West-Saxon MaARTYROLOGY: composed about 850; four MSS. Ed. 


G. Herzfeld, An Old English Martyrology (Early English Text Society, 
O.S. 116), London, 1900. Critical apparatus and translation. 
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Tue BLICKLING Homi.tes: composed about 970. Ed. R. Morris (E.E.T.S., 
0.S. 58), London, 1874. Glossary and translation. 


THE MIDDLE-ENGLISH TRADITION: TWELFTH TO FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 


Early Prose Homilies: Twelfth Century 


Triniry COLLEGE Homiutes: probably composed in twelfth century (?) 
London dialect. Ed. R. Morris, Old English Homilies, Series II (E.E.T.S., 
0.S. 53), London, 1873. With translation. 

VesPASIAN HoMILres: composed twelfth century. Ed. R. Warner, Early 
English Homilies from the 12th c. MS. Vesp. DXIV (E.E.T.S., O.S. 152), 
London, 1917. 


Southern Assumption and its Derivatives: Thirteenth Century 


SoUTHERN AssuMPTION: not later than 1250, four-stress couplets, six 
MSS., four as late as fifteenth century. Ed. J. R. Lumby, 1866; revised 
G. H. McKnight, King Horn, Floriz and Blanchflur, The Assumption of 
Our Lady (E.E.T.S., O.S. 14), London, 1901. 

Cursor Munopr: 1300-1325, seven MSS., Northern. Ed. R. Morris 
(E.E.T.S., O.S. 57, 59, 62, 66, 68, 99), London, 1877, 1878, 1892. Full 
apparatus. 

AUCHINLECK COLLECTION OF ROMANCES: 1330-1349, tail-rime. Ed. M. 
Schwarz, Englische Studien, VIII, 448. Heilbronn, 1885. 

(Other versions are listed in the NoRTHERN Homity and the SOUTHERN 
LEGENDARY Cyc es. For further details, see the bibliographies cited below.) 


The Golden Legend: Fourteenth Century 
(Verse) 

BopLey 779 Irem 57: a late copy of a metrical version, verses of seven 
stress, in the SOUTHERN LEGENDARY. Englische Studien, VIII, 461. 

Tue ScortisH COLLECTION OF LEGENDs: in metrical form, late four- 
teenth century. Ed. W. M. Metcalfe, Legends of the Saints (Scottish Text 
Society), Edinburgh, 1896. 

(Prose) 


FESTIVAL OF JoHN Mirk: Shropshire, c. 1400. Ed. T. Erbe (E.E.T.S., 
E.S. 46), London, 1905. 

SpecuLuUM SACERDOTALE: originally produced in the southern part of 
the West Midland district, early fifteenth century. Ed. E. H. Weatherly 
(E.E.T.S., O.S. 200), London, 1936. 
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GOLDEN LEGEND: first English translation, 1438; Caxton’s edition, 1483. 
Ed. F. S. Ellis, London, 1900. Spelling normalised. 


Later Sermons and Works of Devotion: Fifteenth Century 


Roya 18 B xxiii: sermons by various authors, perhaps Oxford, between 
1375 and 1415. Ed. Ross (E.E.T.S. 209). 

THE Mirror oF Our Lapy: seven copies extant, first half of fifteenth 
century. Ed. J. H. Blunt (E.E.T.S., E.S. 19), London, 1873. 


(Drama) 


York Crart Pays: 14th to 15th century. Ed. L. T. Smith, Oxford, 18835. 

Lupus CovENTRIAE: 15th to 16th century. Ed. K. S. Block (E.E.T.S, 
E.S. 120), London, 1922. 

(Lyric) 

ENGLISH LyRICS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, RELIGIOUS LyRICs oF 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, RELIGIOUS LyRICS OF THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY: C. Brown, Oxford, 1932, 1924, 1939. 

THE Earty ENGLisH Carow: R. L. Greene, Oxford, 1935. 

For further details, see J. E. Wells, Manual of Writings in Middle English, 
1050-1400, New Haven, 1916, with supplements, and Cambridge Bibliog- 
raphy of English Literature, 1940; C. Brown, Register of Middle English 
Religious and Didactic Verse, Oxford, 1916-20, and in collaboration with 
R. H. Robbins, Index of Middle English Verse; W. L. Renwick and H. 
Orton, The Beginnings of English Literature to Skelion, London, 1939; and 
the very full bibliographies of the Oxford History of English Literature, as 
it is appearing. 
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SOME LIMITS AND CAUSES OF THE 
CENTRALIZATION OF THE CHURCH 


EDWARD A. RYAN, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


Wi the former “gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, Dr. W. R. Inge, called Roman Catholicism a totalitarian 
religion, he was reiterating a charge which has frequently been made.' 
Struck by the centralization of the Church many sincere non-Catholics 
condemn the papal system as so much machinery for regimenting Chris- 
tians, as an attempt to secure Christian unity by means of external 
organization. They think that Rome treats the Church as though it 
were not a supernatural society, the Body of Christ, but an ordinary 
society on the natural plane. They claim that Catholicism is a dic- 
tatorship working through a bureaucracy, endeavoring to accomplish 
Christ’s work in a way and with means not His, trying to find a 
short cut and to hurry God’s slow progress. These critics consider that 
the papacy has yielded to the temptation our Lord rejected, to gain the 
kingdom of the world by a pact with the prince of the world. In their 
opinion the Popes have, since medieval times, fashioned themselves 
on the model of the vanished Caesars rather than on that of Christ 
who came not to be ministered unto but to minister.” 

Denunciations of this sort are inherent in the Protestant position. 
From the days of Luther, very opprobrious epithets have been hurled 
at Rome, and the papacy has been accused of corruption and tyranny. 

‘Dr. Inge was addressing the Modern Churchman’s Conference at Cambridge in 
England on August 14th, 1950. The New York Times of the following day carried the 
account we use. The London Times of the same day confined its report to Inge’s attack 
on Calvin and Luther and did not mention his characterization of Catholicism. 

*For a succinct exposition of this position cf. A. P. Carleton, Society, Natural and 
Divine (London, 1941), pp. 128 ff., 133 f. Dr. Carleton apparently feels the force of the 
historical position of the papacy and might be willing to accept the Pope if the latter 
would consent not to act as a Pope. “There is no doubt,” he writes, ‘that the power 
of the papacy developed in the hands of great men like Gregory VII who desired to re- 
form the Church; and it is not difficult to trace in history how their endeavors, success- 
ful for a time, sowed the seed of much trouble for the future.’”? Rev. George P. Howard, 
in his article “Protestants, Catholics and Papists,” Religion in Life, XIX (1950), 530, 
states: “The average American Roman Catholic would probably be angered by the 
statement of Count Kalergi-Coudenove: ‘Catholicism is the fascist form of Christianity.’ ” 
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The earlier Protestants were inclined to trace the disease of centralizg. 
tion to the times of St. Leo the Great (440-61) or at the latest to thog 
of St. Gregory the Great (590-604). The Protestant masters of recent 
decades, Harnack, Sohm, Seeberg, taking a page from the book of 
Catholic opponents of the papacy, point out St. Gregory VII (1073-85 
as the creator of the new Church. For the invisible church of Augustine. 
they assert, he substituted the visible Roman Church. 

Opposition to centralization in the Church did not of course arise 
with Protestantism. It has existed particularly in France since the 
Western Church was first effectively centralized. The long history of 
Gallicanism is indeed essentially the history of the effort to prevent 
closer grouping of the Church around the chief pastor. It began when 
the effects of the reform which reached its apogee in the pontificate of 
St. Gregory VII made themselves felt, lapsed during the period of papal 
residence in Avignon when the French crown could exact a certain 
amount of submission and aid from the French Popes of the period, 
was reaffirmed officially when, after the Council of Constance (1414-18), 
it became obvious that the papacy had returned to Rome for good, 
declined with the Concordat of 1516 and the resurgence of French 
Catholicism against the threat of Calvinism, but came back with re- 
newed vigor during /e grand siécle. According to the Gallican thinkers 
the papal primacy is limited, first, by the temporal power of the princes 
which jure divino is inviolable; secondly, by the authority of the general 
councils and that of the bishops, who alone can, by their assent, give 
to papal decrees that infallible authority which of themselves they 
lack; lastly, by the canons and customs of particular churches which 
the Pope is bound to take into account when exercising his primacy. 
Following these principles, the bishops of France claimed increased 
power, at the expense of the papacy, in the government of their dioceses 
and the magistrates extended their jurisdiction so as to cover ec- 
clesiastical affairs.’ 

The early Protestants endeavored to strengthen their anti-papal 

7Cf. V. Martin, Les Origines du Gallicanisme (Paris, 1939). Msgr. Martin defines 
Gallicanism: “Le Gallicanisme se caractérise par |’union de |’Eglise de France avec le 
roi pour limiter, au nom d’une ancienne législation canonique, les droits du pape sur 
le pays” (II, 325). According to this author Gallicanism was born in the Council of 1406 
and the motive back of it was: “L’Eglise étouffe depuis trop longtemps sous le poids 
d’une centralisation irrégulitre et intolérable: c’est le moment de s’en libérer” (I, 38). 
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position by repeating and elaborating on all the public and private 
evil-doing charged against the Popes. This last page in the anti-Roman 
book has lost much of its effectiveness with the spread of historical 
science but it is still probably the one most widely read and readily 
believed. 

ST. ROBERT BELLARMINE’S REPLY 


Catholic apologists have always been at pains to answer these 
charges. St. Robert Bellarmine in his day (1542-1621) showed some 
embarrassment in handling the arguments drawn from the bad lives of 
certain Popes. He admits that Stephen VI, Leo V, Christopher I, 
Sergius III, and John XII were rather lacking in uprightness (parum 
probi).* At least, he says, extant records give that impression. In his 
apology Bellarmine points out that the number of bad pontiffs is so 
small that they can rightly be regarded as exceptions. The whole 
beneficent action of the papacy is in no way obscured by the acts of 
a few black sheep. The good accomplished by the Roman pontifis 
in every century has been immense. Briefly, the Cardinal sketches their 
missionary activity, their part in the defense of the faith against here- 
tics, their support of exiled bishops. The papacy, he maintains, has 
been the guarantee of purity of doctrine, a bond of peace and guardian 
of the unity of faith. The fact that there have been bad Popes is a sign 
that the good in the Church is due, not to human wisdom and prudence, 
but to the providence of God who has strengthened His foundation. 

In refuting the charges of tyranny and unbridled power—and these 
are the main concern of this article—Bellarmine denies that the Pope 
reigns in the Church and proves the contrary. A ruler acknowledges 
no superior in his kingdom. The Pope, however, is the vicar of Christ 
the King and professes himself a servant. Indeed, Bellarmine holds 
that, although the Roman pontiff has the widest powers in the Church 
of God and in Christ’s kingdom, this power does not exceed that of a 
steward or servant.® It is true that the Pope is not subject to the judg- 

‘S. Roberti Bellarmini Controversiae, vol. I: De Romano Pontifice, Praef. (Naples 
edition of 1856, p. 306). 

‘Tbid., liber III, 458: “Regnare papam in ecclesia, vos ‘Lutherani) quidem dicitis, 
sed non probatis: nos vero contrarium nullo negotio demonstrare possumus. Nam qui 
regnat superiorem in regno suo non agnoscit; papa vero Christi regis vicarium se et famu- 


lum profitetur et quamvis in tota domo Dei atque in universo Christi regno amplissima 
potestate utatur, ea tamen potestas non excedit oeconomi ac servi conditionem.” 
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ment of anyone on earth, because he is the servant whom the Lord 
has placed over his whole family, but he is accountable to God. To 
prove this Bellarmine quotes: ‘‘But if that wicked servant says to him- 
self, ‘My master delays his coming,’ and begins to beat his fellow- 
servants, and to eat and drink with drunkards, the master of that 
servant will come on a day he does not expect, and in an hour he does 
not know, and will cut him asunder and make him share the lot of 
hypocrites” (Matt. 24:48 ff.). 

Since Bellarmine’s day these attacks have often been renewed. 
Gallicanism in its various modern forms continued its campaign with 
greater or less success. During the nineteenth century when the prin- 
ciple of political authority was questioned and constitutional govern- 
ments replaced the monarchies, there were not lacking ecclesiastics 
who wished to see a similar change in the government of the Church. 
Doellinger thought that ecclesiastical, like civil, rulers should be more 
accountable to the people.* Nor was he the only one to propose a re- 
vival of the Conciliar Movement. Yet it was precisely at that time that 
the supreme power of the Pope in the Church was defined by the Vati- 
can Council. Leo XIII considered this definition a providential answer 
to the problem of the century: ‘““‘When He desired in that very solemn 
decision to affirm the authority and teaching office of the Apostolic 
See, God desired it especially in order the more efficaciously to guard 
the minds of Catholics from the dangers of the present times.’”? More 
recently the Modernists called for a reform of Church government. 
In accord with the principles of democracy they demanded that much 
more power be conceded to the lower clergy and to the lay members of 

® The Pope and the Council (Boston, 1870), p. xxvii: “What was it that gave the Coun- 
cils of Constance and Basle, in the fifteenth century, so constraining an authority and 
such a lasting influence on the condition of the Church? It was the power of public opin- 
ion which backed them up. And if at this day a strong and unanimous public opinion, 
at once positive in its faith and firm in its resistance to the realisation of the ultramontane 
scheme, were awakened and openly proclaimed in Europe, or even in Germany only, 
then in spite of the utterance, so suggestive of gloomy forebodings, of the Bishops of 
Mayence, St. Pélten, and Mechlin, the present danger would happily pass away.” Doel- 
linger also speaks of the “development—artificial and sickly rather than sound and 
natural—of the Primacy into the Papacy, a transformation more than a development, 
the consequences of which have been the splitting up of the previously united Church 
into three great ecclesiastical bodies, divided and at enmity with each other” (p. xxi). 

7 Testem benevolentiae, Letter of January 22, 1899 to Cardinal Gibbons; translated in 
The Great Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII (New York, 1903), p. 445. 
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the Church. This appeal met with a stern rebuke before it was fully 


} formulated.* 


SUPERNATURAL CHARACTER OF CHURCH 


There has never been any spontaneous demand among the people 
or lower clergy for the democratization of the Church. The tyranny 
of Church rulers so often charged has never, at least in modern times, 
been felt by the Catholic people or priesthood. The religious and super- 
natural character of the Church has furnished sufficient protection 
against any such condition of things. The ecclesiastical government 
exists in order to recall the laws of religion, the sovereignty of God, and 
the severe account which will be demanded of all earthly authority. 
It is impossible that their familiarity with these principles should not 
influence Church rulers themselves. Preaching them to others they 
cannot be totally oblivious of them. While the concentration of power 
in the hands of one and the appointment rather than the election of 
subordinate superiors have unquestionably given authority in the 
Church great powers of patronage and some opportunity for tyrannical 
domination, in practice they have generally contributed to the selec- 
tion of capable and conscientious men for high position. They remove 
certainly the evils which attend electioneering and demagogy. 

Again the officials of the Church cannot govern as they will. The 
fundamental constitution given by Christ has to be observed. And this 
constitution for all its suppleness and adaptability is nonetheless 
strictly fixed in its essentials, thus limiting the power of superiors. 
In addition there is the great ecclesiastical tradition, well maintained 
by officials who do not have to be forever watching public opinion. 
This tradition has in its more important points been embodied in 
Canon Law which binds all and which only the Holy See has the right 
to set aside. One of the most important supports of tradition in the 
Church is the frequent assemblage of councils and synods which is 
prescribed by the canons. Councillors are also given by the law to 
Popes, bishops, and other prelates in the persons of the cardinals and 
consultors. In these ways the Church clearly shows that it has no de- 
sire to make tyrants of its officials or slaves of its children. In practice 

* Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, Enchiridion Symbolorum, n. 2091 (ed. 21-23; Fri- 
burgi Brisgoviae, 1937, p. 583). 
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Rome has always shown herself the foe of abuses of ecclesiastica) 
authority.® 

The term “centralization” applies properly to certain forms of the 
modern state. In this connection it means not so much the increase of 
the power of the central government at the expense of local officials, 
as the systematic destruction of all local autonomy which could jp 
any way interfere with the action of the central bureaucracy. This js 
effected by the reservation to the central authorities of all business of 
any importance. If the government of the United States were cen- 
tralized in this sense it would mean that the governments of the var. 
ious states would either be abolished or deprived of all but nominal 
importance. To such a system as this the Church is opposed in many 
ways. 

Centralized governments desire in general to deal with their sub- 
jects as individuals. The Church on the contrary groups the faithful 
in numerous organizations and societies which often enroll their mem- 
bers for life. There is nothing stereotyped in this respect in the Church: 
older organizations disappear and new ones put in an appearance con- 
tinuously. The religious orders and congregations in themselves repre- 
sent a good deal of self-government. The Church, as is well known, en- 
courages them in every way, and to insure an even larger measure 
of independence the more important are exempted from the authority 
of the local bishops. 


DIVINE ORIGIN OF EPISCOPACY 


Again we must note that the subordinate officers in the Church are 
not recent creations of the central power. The episcopacy is as old as 
the papacy, as old indeed as the Church. Like the papacy and the 
Church, the episcopacy is also of divine origin. The bishops have God- 
given powers in their dioceses and are not merely delegates of the 
Pope. Although they have to observe the Canon Law, they can make 
laws binding their subjects, they are judges of their clergy, and asa 
rule they fill, without any interference on the part of Rome, all the 
posts in their dioceses. Furthermore bishops are not removable at the 
whim of the Pope. Their position is, barring certain excesses which are 


* For a long apologetical essay on this subject cf. G. Neyron, Dictionnaire apologétique 
de la foi catholique, II, 313-24. 
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rare, assured for life. They dispose also of sufficient means to guarantee 
material independence. Finally if it is true that Rome names bishops, 
she does so according to the counsel of those on the spot. And this 
means, here in the United States, the advice not only of the Apostolic 
Delegate but also of the archbishops and bishops. 

Certainly the Catholic Church is centralized. All power is concen- 
trated in the hands of the supreme pontiff. Still the Catholic Church 
isnot a dictatorship. If it claims independence for itself, it also recog- 
nizes the independence of the state and defends the autonomy of the 
family. External force is, moreover, very rarely employed at any level 
of the hierarchy. The authority of the Church is freely acknowledged 
by those who, except in very rare instances, are quite free to disregard 
it altogether. 

A brief review of the historical development of centralization in the 
Western Church will prove perhaps even more illuminating from the 
viewpoint which is ours in this paper. It will show that the Church used 
its right of centralization only when there were good reasons to do so 
and that the initiative was by no means always that of the papacy. 

The preeminence of Peter in the Apostolic College is a fact which 
any unbiased reader of the New Testament has to admit. Perhaps he 
was the oldest, possibly he was the first called, but certainly Peter was 
the leader of the apostles. Both Mark and Luke speak of Simon and 
his companions. When three are chosen by Christ to witness some event 
of special significance, Peter is always among them. At times he is 
singled out: “for me and for thee” (Matt. 17:26). Christ dines in 
Peter's house and preaches from Peter’s bark. Peter speaks in the name 
of all. The promise of the primacy and its bestowal form, therefore, 
an integral part of the Gospel history. In the Acts this preeminence 
continues, although there Peter appears as one who desires to be con- 
sidered “your fellow-presbyter and witness to the sufferings of Christ”’ 
(I Pet. 5:1). 


PAPACY IN EARLY CENTURIES 


From the early centuries enough evidence has survived to make it 
clear that the Church looked upon the successor of the Apostle in the 
Roman See as something more than an ordinary bishop. He is the head 
of the entire community, the guardian of the deposit of faith, the su- 
preme judge in matters of controversy. The bishops of the early cen- 
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turies submitted their most serious problems to the bishop of Rome 
The paschal controversy, the struggle about the validity of baptism 
conferred by heretics, the difficulties concerned with the reconciliation 
of apostates are cases in point. At the end of the second century ye 
find St. Irenaeus in a well-known text proclaiming Rome the source of 
tradition and the criterion of orthodoxy. It is to be noted that this 
deference is clearly shown to the see and not to the person of the bishop 
The Pope does not have to be an Ambrose or an Augustine to command 
respect." 

The practice of the communio in the early Church may perhaps be 
looked upon as a rudimentary organ of centralization. Communio 
meant the union of the faithful, people, deacons, priests, and bishops, 
among themselves and with Christ. Of this union the Eucharist was 
the sign and the bond. A traveler was admitted to the celebration of 
the liturgy if he had the testimonial of his bishop that he was an ortho- 
dox believer; if not, he was denied the Eucharist and hospitality, 
Despite differences of opinion, Pope Anicetus maintained peace and 
communion with St. Polycarp when, in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, the latter visited Rome. On the other hand, the reception of Holy 
Communion from heretics meant communicating in their errors. To 
avoid this, Catholic lay folk, when traveling to places in which there 
was no Catholic church, took the Eucharist with them. We read that 
Macedonius, the heretical bishop of Constantinople in the fourth cen- 
tury, forced Catholics to receive from his hand. To ensure a friendly 
reception, travelers carried the fessera, a kind of religious passport—a 
practice which brought about the frequent exchange of letters between 
the bishops of the early church. Communion with the majority of the 
episcopate was a proof of true belief. And here, also, Rome had a spe- 
cial position. The Roman pontiff was recognized as the center of the 
communio. Optatus, bishop of Milevi toward the end of the fourth 
century, after remarking that in the chair of Peter at Rome “unity 

10 J. Lebreton et J. Zeiller, L’Eglise primitive, (Paris, 1934), pp. 382-86; De la Fin 
du Ile siécle d la paix constantinienne (Paris, 1935), pp. 403-421; J. R. Palanque, G 
Bardy et P. de Labriolle, De la Paix constantinienne a la mort de Théodose (Paris, 1936), 
pp. 477-87. All three of these volumes form part of the Histoire de l’Eglise depuis les 
origines jusqu’d nos jours, edited by A. Fliche and V. Martin. The first two have been 
translated by E. C. Messenger, The History of the Primitive Church, in four volumes 
(London, 1942-48); this work has been reprinted in America 
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should be preserved by all,” gives a list of the Popes up to Siricius 
“who is today our colleague, with whom the whole world with us agrees 
by the communication of commendatory letters in the fellowship of 
one communion.” Even well-informed pagans knew as early as 268 
where the center of unity of the early Church was. When in that year 
the Emperor Aurelian regained possession of Antioch, he turned the 
church property over to the claimant who was in communion with 
the bishops of Italy and notably with the Roman bishop. This solici- 
tude about communion with those of the true faith and only with them 
has continued to characterize the Catholic Church after external 
centralization as it did before.  >i* 

Despite its position of leadership, Rome made no attempt to centra- 
lize the Church during the first four centuries. The evidence shows 
clearly enough that recourse to the Pope was exceptional rather than 
the rule. When problems of moment arose, especially in regard to the 
faith, eyes and hearts turned to Rome for a decision. But neither East- 
ern nor Western bishops had the custom of consulting Rome in regard 
to the normal conduct of their dioceses." 

The early Popes allowed the state of decentralization in the Church 
to continue without, apparently, any effort to alter it. This procedure 
had become customary during the first three centuries. The hostile 
attitude of the Roman government made it imperative to avoid of- 
fending that suspicious dictatorship. Even in its self-effacing attitude 
the papacy was known to have power. The well-known saying of the 
Emperor Decius that he would rather have a rival emperor to contend 

wbis Cf. L. Hertling, Geschichte der katholischen Kirche (Berlin, 1949), p. 33 ff. Father 
Hertling says of this communio: “den man geradezu einen der Schiissel zum Verstiindnis 
der Alten Kirche nennen kann.” For the statement of Optatus, cf. CSEL XXVI, 36 f. 
It recalls and helps to explain Cyrian’s phrase “ad Petri cathedram atque ad Ecclesiam 
principalem, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est,” as well as the ‘“‘necesse est omnem 
convenire Ecclesiam” of Irenaeus and the “universo caritatis coetui praesidens” of Ig- 
natius of Antioch. For the rescript of Aurelian, cf. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica, V1, 
30,19: “Imperator Aurelianus rectissime [so judges this Eastern bishop] hoc negotium 


diudicavit, iis domum tradi praecipiens quibus Italici Christianae religionis antistites 
et Romanus pontifex scriberent epistolas.”” On this subject cf. DTC, III, 419-24, s.». 
“Communion de la Foi.” 

For a study of the centralization of the Church cf. V. Martin, “Pape,” Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, X1 (Paris, 1931-32), 1877-96. Some of the elements of a study of 
centralization are contained in the thesis of G. Paro, The Right of Papal Legation (Wash- 
ington, 1947). In general we shall follow Msgr. Martin’s article. F. Heiler, Altkirchliche 
Autonomie und pi pstlicher Zentralismus (Munich, 1941), may also be usefully consulted. 
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with than see a new bishop elected in Rome clearly indicates this," 
When peace came to the Church under Constantine the Great (306- 
337), the papacy did not change its attitude. During the ante-Nicene 
period councils had become important factors in the public life of the 
Church. They came to be the ordinary guardians of the faith and cen. 
ters for the enactment of ecclesiastical legislation. This role of councils 
continued after the Christian Church was freed and even given a 
privileged position in the Empire. It is true that we find St. Julius ] 
(337-52) sharply reminding an Eastern council and the Alexandrian 
Church, one of the leading churches of the East, that he should have 
been informed about the details of the Arian controversy. ‘Can you 
be ignorant,” writes Julius, “that this is the custom, that we should 
be written to first, so that from here what is just may be defined?’ 
For the most part, however, the Popes accepted the status quo anie. 
The first moves in the direction of exterior centralization were taken 
by councils and emperors. 


BEGINNINGS OF CENTRALIZATION 


The Council of Sardica (343-44) is of first importance in this de- 
velopment. It decreed against the Council of Antioch (341) that the 
Popes should receive appeals from bishops condemned by councils 
and decide whether or not the cases should be reopened. This council 
also foresees that the Roman bishop may at times send legates to repre- 
sent him at the new trial of a bishop. The importance of this decree 
we shall see presently. But the move to establish a regular procedure 
for appeal is, even though it was not put into effect, a step in itself of 
prime importance and we must see in it the first beginnings of centra- 
lization.'* In 378 the Emperor Gratian decreed that bishops who had 


2 CSEL, III, 630: “Multo patientius et tolerabilius audiret levari adversus se aemulum 
principem quam constitui Romae Dei sacerdotem.” 

3 PL, VIII, 906 ff.: “An ignoratis hanc esse consuetudinem, ut primum nobis scribatur, 
et hinc quod iustum est decernatur? Sane si qua huiusmodi suspicio in illius urbis episco- 
pum cadebat, ad hanc ecclesiam scribendum fuit.” 

44 Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, op. cit., p. 33 ff.: “Quod si aliquis episcopus iudicatus 
fuerit in aliqua causa, et putat bonam causam habere, ut iterum iudicium renovetur, 
si vobis placet, sanctissimi Petri Apostoli memoriam honoremus: scribatur vel ab his, 
qui causam examinarunt, vel ab episcopis, qui in provincia proxima morantur, Romano 
episcopo; et si iudicaverit renovandum esse iudicium, renovetur.”’ 
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been condemned by Pope or council and refused to vacate their ec- 
clesiastical position, should be brought under escort to Rome or at 
least to the metropolitan city. In the case of archbishops they should 
always be brought to Rome. Thus this beginning of centralization was 
to be enforced in the West by the police of the state.'® Justinian the 
Great (527-65), whose legislation had such decisive influence both in 
the East and the West, was never slow to give the Roman pontiff 
the first place among ecclesiastics, at least in his words. In a constitu- 
tion addressed to the patriarch of Constantinople in 533, the high- 
handed emperor forbids him to take any measure concerning the unity 
or the state of the Church without having submitted it beforehand for 
the approval of the bishop of Rome, the first of all priests.'* The canons 
of Sardica and the decrees of Gratian and Justinian, while of little 
importance in themselves and of little practical effect, do suggest that 
there was a tendency at the time to require the Roman pontifis to ex- 
ercise the primacy which was theirs. Rome continued to receive appeals 
as before without paying much attention to the letter of the decrees 
of Sardica. Neither was the decree of Gratian frequently invoked. 
But a beginning had been made in the West to bring the bishops into 
closer relations with their chief. 

At the end of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries 
another step forward was taken. Here too only the West was concerned 
and again the initiative was in the main not that of the papacy but 
rather of the episcopacy. Almost numberless questions on matters of 
discipline and ecclesiastical administration were addressed to the 
Holy See and received answers.” Although the Popes consulted show 
their pleasure that the bishops turn to them in their difficulties, there 
isno evidence of any attempt on the part of Rome to seize the direction 
of affairs, or any indication of a plan for aggrandizing Roman influence 
and control. St. Leo the Great, whose pontificate falls in this period, 


1% CSEL, XXXV, 57; the decree speaks in one place of Damasus and a council of 
five or seven bishops. 

1 DTC, XI, 1879. 

7 To the bishops of the Council of Milevi (416) Innocent I writes: “Inter caeteras 
Romanae ecclesiae curas et apostolicae sedis occupationes, quibus diversorum consulta 
fideli ac medica disceptatione tractamus” (PL, XX, 589). Celestine I (422-32) writing 
to the bishops of Illyria expresses himself as follows: “Inter caeteras curas et diversa 
negotia quae ad nos ex cunctis veniunt semper ecclesiis” (PL, L, 427). 
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states plainly the rights of the Holy See in this matter but neither he 
nor his successors act to make recourse to Rome obligatory." 

During the fifth century their solicitude for all the churches did 
lead the Popes to take certain initiatives which pointed the way to 
future centralization. The Council of Sardica had, as we have seep, 
provided that the bishop of Rome should send legates to represent him 
in certain trials of bishops.'® Moreover the Popes had, since the Coune] 
of Arles (314), sent representatives to important councils in an effort 
to influence these important organs of Church government. The use of 
legates to transact some definite task soon became usual. When, for 
example, St. Leo the Great heard of a practice of illicit ordination in 
Mauretania, he sent Bishop Potentius as his legate to investigate. 
This practice of sending legates a /atere, once established, was never 
abandoned and became an important element in the process of cen- 
tralization.*° 


18 In this connection the letter of Leo to the bishops of the province of Vienne is worth 
quoting: “Nobiscum itaque vestra fraternitas recognoscat apostolicam sedem, pro sui 
reverentia a vestrae etiam provinciae sacerdotibus, innumeris relationibus esse con- 
sultam, et per diversarum, quemadmodum vetus consuetudo poscebat, appellationem 
causarum, aut retractata, aut confirmata fuisse iudicia: adeo ut servata unitate spiritus 
in vinculo pacis, commeantibus hinc inde litteris, quod sancte agebatur, perpetuae 
proficeret charitati: quoniam solicitudo nostra, non sua quaerens, sed quae sunt Christi, 
dignitatem djvinitus datam nec ecclesiis nec ecclesiarum sacerdotibus abrogabat. Sed 
hunc tramite m semper inter majores nostros et bene tentum, et salubriter custoditum 
Hilarius ecclesiarum statum, et concordiam sacerdotum novis praesumptionibus turba- 
turus excessit; ita suae vos cupiens subdere potestati, ut se beato apostolo non patiatur 
esse subjectum, ordinationes omnium per Gallias ecclesiarum vindicans, et debitam metro- 
politanis sacerdotibus in suam transferens dignitatem; ipsius quoque beatissimi Petri 
reverentiam verbis arrogantibus minuendo: cui cum prae caeteris solvendi et ligandi 
tradita sit potestas, pascendarum tamen ovium cura specialius mandata est. Cui quisquis 
principatum aestimat denegandunm, illius quidem nullo modo potest minuere dignitatem; 
sed inflatus superbiae suae, semetipsum in inferna demergit” (PL, LIV, 629 f 

19 Denzinger-Bannwart-Umberg, op. cit., p. 35: “Quodsi qui rogat causam suam 
iterum audiri et deprecatione sua moverit episcopum Romanum, ut e latere suo presby- 
terum mittat, erit in potestate episcopi, quid velit aut quid aestimet: et si decreverit 
mittendos esse, qui praesentes cum episcopis iudicent, habentes eius auctoritatem, a 
quo destinati sunt, erit in suo arbitrio.” 

20 PL, LIV, 646: “Vicem curae nostrae proficiscenti a nobis fratri et consacerdoti 
nostro Potentio delegantes, qui secundum scripta quae per ipsum ad vos direximus, de 
episcopis quorum culpabilis ferebatur electio quid veritas haberet inquireret, nobisque 
omnia fideliter indicaret.” Cf. G. Paro, op. cit., pp. 51-64 
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VICARS APOSTOLIC 


Another form of papal legation which played an important part in 
the spreading of Roman influence was that of the vicar apostolic. In 
our day this title is reserved for prelates who rule missionary countries 
not as yet divided into dioceses. In the early and medieval Church the 
vicar apostolic was the residentiary bishop of some important see who 
was made papal representative in the region and could act in the name 
of the Roman pontiff in matters of ecclesiastical discipline. Such vicars 
were at times given power to organize and supervise the local hierarchy. 
The vicariate apostolic of Illyria goes back to the time of St. Damasus | 
(366-84). Arles, Vienne, and Rheims in Gaul obtained vicarial status 
during the fifth and sixth centuries. In Spain during the same period 
like privileges were accorded the bishops of Seville and Tarragona; 
the elevation of Toledo was later. In 731 all the churches of Britain 
were made subject to Archbishop Tatwin of Canterbury. Similar dele- 
gations were made in Sicily. These apostolic vicars became bonds of 
union between their countries and the Roman see. Their correspondence 
with the Pope was frequent. They kept the pontiff informed and in 
turn transmitted his orders to the bishops in their region. In the early 
Middle Ages these vicars apostolic were the most effective instrument 
Rome had at its disposition for controlling the Church in the West.” 

A number of the early medieval missionaries, Ninian, Palladius, 
Patrick, Augustine of Canterbury, Boniface, and Methodius had papal 
sanction in their enterprises. The most successful among them, St. 
Boniface, was especially close to the Roman authorities and merits 
special attention here. His first care was to gain the support of the 
Pope. In 718 he went to Rome and spent most of the year there while 
Gregory II examined his personal qualities and the prospects of his 
mission. The result was a formal commission to preach the Gospel to 
the pagans. In 722 Gregory summoned Boniface to Rome once more 
and consecrated him bishop. Boniface’s oath on this occasion was 
identical with the one taken by the bishops of the Roman province, 
an indication of the close union with Rome which was the keynote of 
all the future action of this great missionary and reformer. As far as 
he could Boniface, an Anglo-Saxon Benedictine, always followed 


1G. Paro, op. cit., pp. 64-72. 
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Roman instructions and conformed to Roman practice. His task in the 
north was that of creating an ecclesiastical province with its dioceses 
and bishops. Boniface first of all prepared the ground. Then before the 
actual organization of the German hierarchy he spent another year 
737-38, in Rome. Returning to Germany he proceeded as rapidly ag 
circumstances permitted to the erection of bishoprics throughout the 
Germanic lands eastward from the Rhine. Later Boniface played q 
role of importance in the reform and reconstruction of the Frankish 
Church. Here again his basic principle was close union with the Roman 
see. For these achievements he is known as the apostle, not alone of 
Germany, but of western unity.** More than any other missionary or 
vicar apostolic he contributed to the preeminence of Rome in the 
West by binding the great churches of Germany and France closely to 
the See of Peter. No more important step had been taken up to that 
time in the centralization of the Western Church. 

The initiative in Boniface’s missionary endeavors was of course his 
own. In going to Rome and depending in all his labors on the Pope 
for sanction and direction he was following the tradition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church as established by Augustine and Theodore. Here, then, 
as frequently also in the case of the ancient vicars apostolic, the in- 
crease in centralization can only be attributed to Rome in a secondary 
way. 


EXEMPTION OF RELIGIOUS 


The exemption from the control of residentiary bishops of monaster- 
ies, orders, and congregations of religious men and women has de- 
veloped into a powerful bond between the Holy See and many of its 
sons and daughters. That it has been an important element in the cen- 
tralization of the Church is obvious. Exemption of monasteries has 
been traced back to sixth-century North Africa. In Europe Bobbio, 
founded in 612 by St. Columbanus (d. 615), obtained this privilege 
in 628.* The most important exemption, however, and the one which 
led to the practice becoming a regular feature of Canon Law, was that 
of the Abbey of Cluny. Founded by William the Pious, duke of 

™ E. de Moreau, Dictionnaire d’ histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques, IX (Paris, 1937), 
883-95; The Letters of Saint Boniface, Translated with an Introduction, by Ephraim Emer- 


ton, p. 6 ff. 
™ Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, III (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1931), 907 f. 
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Aquitaine, September 11, 910, it was by the will of its founder made 
directly dependent “upon the papacy and subject to no other dominion 
or authority. Thus since they owed homage neither to emperor nor 
king nor to any great local lord, Cluny and its lands were fitted to 
become the seat of a monastic kingdom exempt from civil powers.’ 
The desire of the founder was confirmed by the Holy See whose rela- 
tions with Cluny soon became close enough to defend it effectively 
from the interference of episcopal or civil powers. When in the course 
of time many abbeys and priories were subject to the Abbot of Cluny 
the Popes sanctioned this order of monasteries under a monarchical 
head who ruled a vast religious empire and whose power was exceeded 
in the Church only by that of the Pope himself. Indeed at one time the 
papacy and Cluny seemed to be but one force. In 1095 Urban II, who 
had been a monk at Cluny, came back to the abbey as Pope. His suc- 
cessor Pascal II had, like Urban, passed his youth at Cluny. In 1106, 
as Pope, he spent two months in the abbey. In 1119 Pope Gelasius I] 
died at Cluny and his successor Callistus II was elected there. Rela- 
tions then between the two powers were the closest possible. And the 
great order did much to prepare the reconstruction and centralization 
we associate with the name of Hildebrand (Gregory VII). And this 
remains true whether or not Gregory himself had been a monk trained 
in the Cluniac tradition. In the matter of exemption the initiative 
which led to the creation of a new organ of centralization was not taken 
by the Holy See. Duke William wrote independence into Cluny’s 
charter and invoked a terrible curse on those who should violate its 
freedom.*® The duke wanted the abbey free so that its religious spirit 
might not suffer from the interference of those who could pervert it. 
Cluny owed its greatness to this provision of its charter. Once it de- 
veloped into an order its holiness radiated through much of the Church 
and its power was traced to its exemption. Other religious naturally 
wanted the same privilege. 

Collections of the canons of councils and of decrees of the Popes be- 
gan in the West with Dionysius Exiguus early in the sixth century. 
This Eastern monk worked at Rome under the eyes of the Popes. His 

*J. Evans, Monastic Life at Cluny 910-1157, p. 7 f. Miss Evans quotes Dom Besse, 


“L’Ordre de Cluny et son gouvernement,” Revue Mabillon, I (1905), 6. 
* Tbid., p. 6. 
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collection was afterwards revised, notably in the time of Adrian | 
before it was presented to Charlemagne. Various other collections ap. 
peared in the course of time, among them the celebrated False De. 
cretals. This forgery, which was perpetrated in France near the middle 
of the ninth century, aimed at strengthening the power of bishops jn 
their struggles with the civil power and with metropolitans and pro- 
vincial synods. To achieve this purpose the author of the hoax exalts 
the papal power. Some use was made of the False Decretals by the 
Roman authorities, particularly in the Gregorian reform, and they 
contributed not a little to the centralization of the Church. But to 
attribute a decisive influence to them at any time is simply untenable. 
Taken with the authentic collections of canons and decrees, the False 
Decretals are one element in the process.** 


THE GREGORIAN REFORM 


The greatest advance in the centralization of the Western Church 
up to the time of the Council of Trent was made in the eleventh cen. 
tury. St. Gregory VII inaugurated the struggle to rescue the Church 
from the suffocating power of lay lords and used centralization as one 
of the principal means of reconstructing the Church. The efforts of 
this great Pope were continued by his immediate successors and even- 
tually met with success.” 

The use of legates which, as we have seen, existed in the Church for 
several centuries prior to the eleventh century was much extended by 
Gregory VII. In this way the Pope made his presence felt through much 
of Western Europe. Sometimes, as had also obtained formerly, these 
legates were residentiary bishops who served more or less permanently 
in fixed territories to press for reform by holding councils and imposing 
penalties in the name of the pontiff. Other legates, and this was true 

* Louis Saltet, Cath. Encycl., V, 773-80. He writes: “Even without Isidore, Nicholas 
I would have brought about the same mode of government. And it has been well said 
that the principles of Nicholas I were those of Gregory VII and the great popes of the 
Middle Ages; that is to say, Isidore or no Isidore, Gregory VII and Innocent III would 
not have acted otherwise than they did” (p. 779). Soloviev saw this very clearly. Cf. Heiler, 
op. cit., p. XV. 

*? The best study of centralization under Gregory VII seems to be V. Martin’s, DTC, 
XI, 1883-88. Soloviev apparently considered that centralization in this period consisted 


essentially in the transfer of the dependence of bishops from the metropolitans to Rome; 
cf. Heiler, op. cit., p. X f. 
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also before the Gregorian reform, were sent a /atere for a fixed time and 
often to deal with some particular difficulties. Both types of legates 
received detailed instructions, had to keep Rome well informed, and 
in their capacity as legates took precedence over local prelates of 
whatsoever rank, even metropolitan. 

Gregory also established much closer relationship between the Holy 
See and the episcopacy throughout Western Europe. Metropolitans 
had to come personally to Rome for the pallium, the symbol of their 
archiepiscopal power. Various types of litigation were also transferred 
from the metropolitan to the Roman courts. Gregory sought for more 
and more direct contact with the bishops. He watched over their 
election and even on occasion tried to impose his own choice on the 
electors. He likewise demanded an account of their administration 
from the bishops. This last was often done through legates, but at times, 
to give his admonitions greater solemnity, Gregory delivered them in 
Roman synods which recalcitrant bishops were required to attend. 

Gregory VII was also the driving force back of new collections of 
Church canons. Abuses were often entrenched by possession and cus- 
tom. Gregory’s retort was that Christ did not say He was custom but 
truth. Distinguished canonists under pressure from the Pope reorgan- 
ized Church law on the principle that the Pope is the source of all law 
in the Church and that no enactment has juridical force unless it has 
been approved by the Pope at least tacitly. It was also clearly stated 
that in the case of conflicting legislation, the law coming from a higher 
prevails against that of a lesser authority. Such principles seem ele- 
mentary today and it is clear that in a centralized Church their ab- 
sence would lead to chaos. Gregory was the first Pope who effectively 
tried to put them into practice. 

These and the other reforms of St. Gregory VII meant a vast ad- 
vance in centralization. This little ugly man who was a ruler of alto- 
gether exceptional powers, was also a saint whose burning zeal gave 
him no rest as long as abuses persisted unchallenged.* But even if 
great irregularities had not induced him to reconstruct the central 
government of the Church it is probable that he would have done much 
in that direction. Even before his election as Pope he seems to have 

** P. E. Santangelo, Gregorio VII ¢ il suo secolo (Garzanti, 1945), p. 348: “homuncionem 
exilis staturae ...deformis aspectu.” 
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reorganized papal finances. But de facto it was the crying abuses of the 
age and the need of reconstruction which led Gregory to centralig 
He was of course assisted in his efforts by a strong party which saw jy 
the papacy the only strong bulwark against the corrupting influeng 
of civil interference in the purely spiritual domain. 

The positions taken up by Gregory VII were consolidated under his 
successors. As time passed it became quite clear that Rome had the 
plenitude of jurisdiction. Consequences were that the power of bishops 
in the matter of dispensations was greatly curtailed while the right to 
canonize was withdrawn. The introduction of the Inquisition limited 
the judicial power of ordinaries. In the last instance it was of course the 
need to protect the faith, seriously threatened by the great medieval 
heresies, which led to this action.** 

From the twelfth century onward the Popes, like the secular rulers 
of the day, found it increasingly hard to live within their revenues, 
In addition to the expenses inevitably involved in the functioning ofa 
large bureaucracy, large sums were being expended on the crusades 
and the maintenance of the crusaders in the East. To meet the need 
for an increase of revenue in the fourteenth century the Holy See em- 
barked upon a policy which aimed at the reservation to Rome of 
numerous benefices. It appeared as if a centralization of a new type was 
being planned. Since the crusades were mainly a hope in this century, 
some have seen in this move an attempt on the part of the papacy to 
counterbalance the loss of prestige and influence suffered by the Holy 
See from the time of Boniface VIII (1294-1303). In this opinion the 
direct appointment of bishops and lesser officials was undertaken to 
give the papacy a clientele based on the right of patronage to make 
up for the one of which the modern state was depriving it.*° 

The centralization effected between the pontificate of St. Gregory 
VII and the Council of Trent may be traced to several causes. The 
most important seem to be: (1) the natural development of a bureauc- 
racy once established; (2) desire to safeguard the faith; (3) financial 
necessity; and (4) the need of supporters against the encroachments 


2?V. Martin, DTC, XI, 1888-94 
It is interesting to note that this feature of centralization has not survived; cf. V. 
Martin, DTC, XI, 1890 ff., and W. E. Lunt, Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages, I (New 
York, 1934), Introduction. 
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of the state which was also centralizing more and more during the later 
Middle Ages. 


COUNCIL OF TRENT 


The final and most important step in the external centralization of 
the Church in the West was one of the most important results of the 
Protestant revolt.*! In 1542 Paul III created the Holy Office, the first 
of the cardinalitial congregations through which the Pope rules the 
Church. The function of the Holy Office was to guard the purity of the 
faith in the Church. Three years later the same Paul III finally suc- 
ceeded in convening the long-awaited general council at Trent. The 
council lasted with long interruptions until 1563. In addition to con- 
demning Protestant errors in matters of faith the council passed decrees 
on practically all points of ecclesiastical discipline. Its decrees treated 
of bishops, chapters of cathedrals, parish priests, synods, the education 
of the clergy, instruction in the faith, and the administration of Church 
property. There was scarcely a detail of Catholic life which was not 
touched upon by the council.” 

When faced with adjournment the Fathers of Trent were naturally 
concerned about the future of their decrees. They clearly foresaw the 
difficulties which would arise to hinder in Catholic countries the recep- 
tion and enforcement of the reform decrees. The council, which had 
on several occasions paid tribute to the power of the supreme pontiff 
in the Church and had submitted its decrees to the reigning Pope for 
confirmation, asked Pius IV to see to the publication of an /ndex 
librorum prohibitorum, a catechism, a missal, and a breviary. It also 
and this is of capital importance in the matter of centralization of the 
Church—asked the Pope to see to the enforcement of its decrees. 

Pius IV confirmed the decrees of the council by his authority early 
in 1564. He also forbade under heavy penalties any interpretation of 
the decrees by anyone except the Holy See. For this purpose he founded 
the Congregation of the Council, the second of the cardinalitial con- 
gregations. Its purpose was to supervise the execution of Trent’s 
decrees. The whole body of legislation of the council was thus placed 

" DTC, XI, 1894: “On peut dire que la forme actuelle de la centralisation, c’est Luther, 


en bonne partie, qui donna prétexte de l’introduire.” 


® [bid. 
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under the care of the Roman pontiff. This meant that at the will of the 
Fathers of Trent the Pope had to supervise nearly all details of ¢¢. 
clesiastical life. In principle the centralization of the Church in the 
West was complete.* 

As a matter of fact the government of the Church since Trent has 
not changed greatly. New Roman congregations have been added to 
the administrative machinery at Rome and the consistory has ceased 
to be the main instrument for the expediting of papal business. With 
this change the papal government accepted the principle of the division 
of labor in administration. With the improvement of means of com- 
munication and travel, improved methods have, of course, been 
adopted to strengthen the bonds which bind the great Catholic family 
together. The Vatican Council of 1870 is notable in this regard, prin- 
cipally because it consecrated the system which had reached its full 
development long before.* 

If we examine the motivation of the great centralization effected by 
the Council of Trent, we find again that papal thirst for power, of 
which one hears so much in certain quarters, had very little to do with 
it. Rome was frankly afraid of the council—the shadows of Constance 
and Basel were long—and especially afraid of what the Fathers might 
do in the matter of reform. The papal representatives tried at the out- 
set to have the decrees on dogma given precedence. The concurrent 
treatment of dogma and moral had been a compromise. But events 
proved that Rome had nothing to fear. The Fathers were on the whole 
very deferential to the Holy See. And it was the reform decrees and 
the request by the council that the Popes look after their enforcement 
which led to the decisive centralization of the Church.*§ 


RETROSPECT 


At the end of this rapid survey of some of the limits and causes of 
Church centralization in the West we shall cast a glance behind. In 
weighing the motives which led to the creation of the papal bureauc- 
racy, the words of Newman come to mind: “Local disturbances gave 
exercise to bishops and ecumenical disturbances gave exercise to 
popes.”** To a certain degree it was abuses and troubles within the 

8 Ibid. % Thid., 1895. *% DTC, XV, 1431 f., 1485 ff. 


* J. H. Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine, Part I, chapter IV, section 3, 
number 4. 
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Church that occasioned centralization. This applies first and foremost 
to the great reconstruction of the Church under Gregory VII. A great 
ruler and a saint, Gregory had to draw tighter the bonds that linked 
the churches of Western Europe to the Holy See, in order to prevent 
civil rulers from destroying them. But even Gregory’s initiative was 
by no means a personal one. He was in his lifetime the spearhead and 
has become the symbol of a powerful movement which began beyond 
the Alps in the Cluniac reform. And, as we have seen, in its origins 
Cluny was quite independent of Rome. 

Most of the organs of centralization appear to have been, at least 
partially, of spontaneous growth. Appeals were made to Rome before 
the Council of Sardica and the emperors Gratian and Justinian legislated 
about them. The Western bishops spontaneously turned to Rome for 
advice long before ad limina visits were known. Various motives in- 
fluenced them in this, among them the need of counsel and the fear of 
disavowal after the event. But ultimately it was because they felt 
that the Roman Pontiffs had the plenitude of jurisdiction in the Church 
that the bishops of the West turned regularly to them in their trials. 
And Rome assumed the burden of direction in this and in other matters 
because the Popes felt obliged to do so. “I am under constraint. For 
woe to me if I do not” (I Cor. 9:16). As Bishop Gasser said at the 
Vatican Council in regard to infallibility, the Popes would never have 
waged their unremitting warfare for Christian truth if they had not 
been certain that they could not err in matters of faith.” So in the 
matter under consideration the Roman pontiffs were led half willingly, 
half unwillingly to take up the heavy burden of close supervision of the 
Western Church because of their love of Christ and the mission He 
had confided to them. 

In answer to the charge of tyranny, it must be stoutly maintained 
that the papal Church is not a religious tyranny. It is as true in our 
day as in that of St. Robert Bellarmine that the Popes do not “reign’’ 
in the Church. They are now as they were then the stewards of Christ: 

"Acta et Decreta sacrorum conciliorum recentiorum, Collectio Lacensis, VII, 392: 
“Iterum iterumque perlegi epistolas genuinas Romanorum Pontificum a Constantio et 
recentissimo illius continuatore Andrea Thiel edita. Quo saepius illas legebam, et quo 
magis illas perpendebar eo magis convictus fui Romanos Pontifices tanquam testes, 
doctores et iudices universalis ecclesiae pro veritate christiana incessanter pugnaturos 
de fide in arenam descendisse, quod vi promissionis divinae errare non possent.” 
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“non excedit oeconomi ac servi conditionem.”’ They are bound to rp. 
flect on the sayings of Christ: “Let him who is greatest among yo 
become as the youngest, and him who is the chief as the s rvant’ 
(Luke 22:26). “Whoever wishes to be first among you shall be yoy; 
servant, even as the Son of Man has not come to be served but to serve’ The 
(Matt. 20:28). The Popes have reflected on them and as a « onsequenc comp! 
have chosen as one of their most cherished titles Servus servorum Dei and P 


Finally to the subsumption that, servant of Christ or not, the Pope the $2 


rules the Church autocratically, we can only answer that this is th, things 
will of Christ: “‘He who hears you, hears me; and he who rejects you, ceptic 
rejects me; and he who rejects me, rejects him who sent me” (Luke m4 io 
10:16). Our Lord did not want his followers to be adrift and rudder. pot 
less on the seas of opinion. Cathe 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL POSITIONS TODAY 


The meeting of Catholic and Protestant thought always manifests the 
completely different approaches toward Christianity orientating Catholic 
and Protestant thinking. Both parties know the same facts and both show 
the same dedication to Christianity but it means fundamentally different 
things to the two groups. At the bottom of the diversity lie different con- 
ceptions of Christian truth. Protestantism has never been able to make up 
its mind on what truth is. For some Protestants it is something that was. 
For others it is something that will be. For the Catholic it is simply some- 
thing that is. Protestantism has always stressed the flux in reality and 
Catholicism has always stressed the permanent. From the days of Luther 
onwards, the Protestant preoccupation is with the reformation of Christi- 
anity either by looking back or by looking forward, and this is essentially 
the production of a church. For the Catholics the anxiety is the vital con- 
formation of Christian life according to Christ’s abiding and unchanging 
truth presented by the actual Church of today, and this means the con- 
servation of the Church. 


I 


Filled with the Protestant preoccupation, an important book has just 
appeared under the title, Responsible Christianity.! The author is Justin 
Wroe Nixon, of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. As a thinker he 
shows comprehension, sincerity and penetration. As a man he manifests a 
gentle love for all men and an ardent desire to have mankind enjoy the best 
there is. He will have no foes; he wants only friends. His book is a kindly 
but urgent protest against the present mind which he calls naturalism in 
accord with the label which the representatives of this kind of thinking 
have chosen for themselves; others would call it the new materialism, the 
new paganism, secularism, scientism, or simply positivism. Nixon’s task, 
necessary beyond doubt, was undertaken with some reluctance. He puts it 
very well in the following words: 


American Christianity today is engaged in a struggle on two fronts. To Chris- 
tians who have received their higher education in the first quarter of this century 
it has long been apparent that a vital Christianity has to struggle with the past. 
It has come as something of a shock to many Christians engaged in this struggle 


‘Justin Wroe Nixon, Responsible Christianity (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). 
547 
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with the past to find that they now have a struggle on another front—with the 
present. For it is the present they have championed.? 


Dr. Nixon’s words refer to American Protestant theology, but they are 
also applicable to European Protestant thought. It was a stunned Protestant 
theology that gradually became conscious of the fact that today, more than 
ever before in the history of Christianity, the struggle was not with the 
past but with the present. It was an unpleasant experience, for the Protestant 
was always of his time, and in the past was one of the principal molders of 
the then present mood. Now he finds that he cannot go along with the 
present in its concrete plans for shaping the future. The Protestant theologian 
suddenly has found himself in a new rdle: he is no longer desirous of reform. 
ing radically an existing order, he now defends it. The novelty of the situation 
has been embarrassing. 

One of the effects of the changed attitude was the necessity of a reevalua- 
tion of Catholicism. In what was once considered the Catholic’s unreasonable 
intransigence, there is now seen a legitimate defense of Christian truth. The 
result is a new cordiality for Catholic thinking, which the Catholics them. 
selves have been slow to recognise and with which they have not as yet 
been very eager to correspond. The Catholic’s frigidity is regretted by his 
Protestant confreres and by not a few Catholics, but there is a psychological 
explanation for it that frequently escapes Protestants. It is not due toa 
Roman ukase against collaboration, for Rome has made it quite clear that 
a common defense against modern materialism is needed and she is not 
opposed to collaboration for this end. The real cause of Catholic wariness 
derives from the fact that when engaged in collaboration he is inclined to 
feel two irritants. First of all, the Protestant struggle with the past was 
usually a fight with Catholicism either as a Church or as a doctrine. The 
Catholic has felt himself to be the enemy so long that it is hard for him to 
realise suddenly that he is now a friend. Secondly, though the Protestant 
theologian realises clearly that he has on his hands a struggle with the 
present, in which struggle the Catholic is a sincerely welcome ally, yet he 
cannot forget that he also has a struggle with the past, which engenders 
Protestant discomfort, because his ally for the present is also the enemy 
from the past. 

This was rather patent in the position of Protestant theologians when 
confronted with Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
The points in Catholicism attacked in that book needed attacking according 
to Protestant thought, but Blanshard’s point of view was secularist and 


2 Op. cit., Introduction, p. 11. 
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therefore as alien to Protestantism as it was to Catholicism. The result was 
that most Protestant theologians were forced to do some agile balancing 
so as not to agree with Blanshard and yet welcome his criticisms of the 
Catholic Church.’ As thinking Protestants saw, the Catholic Church was 
pearing the brunt of an attack which in principle could easily be diverted 
toward the Protestants themselves. 

Most Protestants enthusiastically accept the alliance with Catholics 
against secularism but they have an unspoken confidence that as a result 
of “getting together’ the Catholics will drop some of their commitments 
which make them the prolongation of the ancient enemy. When this con- 
fidence is thwarted by the Catholic’s lack of desire to drop the old doctrines, 
the Protestant feels hurt and annoyed. This is so evident in the English 
reaction to the definition of the doctrine of the Assumption of Our Lady. 
This has been a tranquil belief among Catholics for many centuries, and 
there has been no opposition to the doctrine within Catholic theological 
circles. The definition will change nothing in Catholic thought and piety. 
Hence the Archbishop of Canterbury defended no Catholic minority in his 
opposition to the definition but he only voiced the silent fear of so many 
Protestants who are earnestly looking for collaboration with Catholics 
against the new materialism, when he said that the Catholic definition 
hinders cooperation. It is hard to see why it should, unless the ulterior hope 
of collaboration with the Catholics is to make them drop or cover over with 
silence Catholic beliefs unpleasant to Protestants. A conjoint effort will 
not be possible on the basis of the compromise principle: we’ll take back so 
much and you'll take back so much. Many Catholics feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that they are invited to collaborate on an unconscious compromise plat- 
form, and they have no intention or desire to be in such a position. The 
dificulty of uniting forces is not entirely on the side of arrogant Catholic 
intransigence, for even Protestant transigence can be intransigent. Never- 
theless, collaboration is absolutely necessary in our time, but it will have to 
be worked out awkwardly and by salving wounds, real or imaginary, on 
both sides. 

The Protestant recognition of the anti-Christian structure of the modern 
mind has never been so clearly nor so forcefully put as in Dr. Nixon’s book. 
The first chapter, “Our Changed Spiritual Climate,” should be read by 
every one who is interested in understanding the time in which we live. 
Dr. Nixon is familiar with the thought of all the speakers for the modern 
vision of reality. He interprets them as kindly as is humanly possible, but he 


*Cf., e.g., Georges A. Barrois’ review of Blanshard’s work, Theology Today, VI (1950), 
361-63, 
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brings out clearly that their ultimate message is: man is an animal, syb. 
stantially like other animals, struggling to adjust himself to a world which 
makes itself important to him only in as far as it favors or thwarts the de 
sires that well up from his inscrutable depths; which is known to him ex. 
clusively in the impact it makes on his experience; which spawned him with. 
out desire and will shortly swallow him up with no regret. Dr. Nixon js 
rightly concerned about the future of our civilization if this philosophy sweeps 
away the religious heritage of the past. By this new vision man is without 
dignity or significance, and freedom, that imperiled value, will surely dis. 
appear. 

Dr. Nixon proposes a vision which he considers healthier. It is the vision 
of Christianity, but a Christianity congenial to our time. He is engaged, like 
all good Protestants, in church building. With the divining rod of his own 
religious experience, conditioned in part by the liberal and critical theology 
of the past century, he moves over the Hebreéo-Christian field and pulls 
out four rocks: the biblical God, a moral law related to Him, a holy com. 
munity, and a divinely ordained destiny. On these four stones, mortared 
together with the thought of Jesus, he will build his church whose concrete 
structure will rise in obedience to the needs of time and place. It is his belief 
and hope that it will be an acceptable and sturdy shelter for man. 


II 


Not all Protestants will be enthusiastic over Dr. Nixon’s future church. 
The more conservative Protestant theologians think that the Reformers’ 
building will do very well. The Princeton Presbyterian group is publishing 
works dedicated to the notion that Christianity is more than a field of stones 
to be collected by a church builder. It is the opinion of this group that Chris- 
tianity is a structure which cannot be changed without losing its right to be 
called Christian. Among the works published by this circle is a volume of 
Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield’s Christological studies gathered together 
by Samuel C. Craig under the title The Person and Work of Christ. Differ- 
ent essays from the fruitful pen of Dr. Warfield are presented again, and it 
is evidently the supposition of the editor that these studies are a useful 
contribution to our time, even though Dr. Warfield died in 1921. 

It is interesting to compare the spirit of Dr. Nixon’s book with that of 
Dr. Warfield. Dr. Nixon would take a broad view of the importance of the 
Council of Chalcedon, but Dr. Warfield was stoutly attached to its precise 
doctrine which he wished to justify by a sober scriptural philology. Dr. 
Nixon’s work is not “‘polemical’’ even though he is opposing a whole school 

* Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, The Person and Work of Christ (edited by Samuel 
C. Craig; Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1950). 
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of thought, while Dr. Warfield was consciously and earnestly jousting with 
men of his time. The gravity of a knight in armor and the formality of a 
tournament fought in high seriousness according to an etiquette characterise 
the Wartield studies. One meets again the names of Renan, Jiilicher, Zahn, 
Hahn, Swete, and the Schweitzer of the ‘historical Jesus” days. The heavy 
philological apparatus, the lengthy footnote, the aloof objectivity, so dear 
to the last years of the 19th and the first fifteen of the 20th century stir up 
memories of times gone by. There is much solid scholarship in these essays 
along with a forthright attack on the liberal theology in full flower during 
the writer’s life. However, it makes strange reading today, and we can ap- 
preciate why Dr. Nixon wishes to get away from this type of theology. It 
has so little to say to our people, and it is difficult to know if this be a criti- 
cism of our age or of the stodgy theology of the historicists. 


Ill 


But the kind of work done by Protestant theologians of the first quarter 
of this century can be continued in a fashion more in accord with the preju- 
dices of the midcentury. This is made patent in the work of Rudolf Bult- 
mann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments.’ Superficially this seems to be a 
theological investigation very like those made by Dr. Warfield, but even a 
casual perusal shows that it is a philology quite different from that in vogue 
in the early years of the 20th century. The footnotes are few nor are they 
long. The analysis of the New Testament documents is made not in terms 
of lexicographical research but by interpreting key words of the text in the 
light of a unifying theory produced by an existentialist intuition of the mean- 
ing of the whole. A theology is being presented and not merely a philological 
commentary or a critical atomism. Harnack, Pfleiderer, Gunkel, and the 
old trusties of yesterday are not quoted. Schweitzer and Bousset are men- 
tioned and used but they are really transitional figures. Even Catholic 
scholars are given a special place in the introductory bibliography. It is 
clearly a different treatment than we were given forty years ago. 

It is also different in its content. There is no ‘quest of the historical Jesus,” 
and instead we have a theology given in terms of the teaching of the original 
Jesus, its modification and expansion by the evolving Church, and the per- 
sonal synthesis of Paul. Many of the questions that years ago were treated 
with pages and chapters are now dismissed with a sentence.® Christ’s message 
is no longer the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of God, an idea 

*Rudolf Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, Erste Lieferung (Tiibingen 
J.C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1948). 

*E.g., on p. 27 a single short affirmation tells us with extreme brevity that Messias 
and Son of Man are two names for the eschatological savior, without any difference 
in meaning. 
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so dear to the old liberals, but rather a cry of protest as Barth would like it 
and a preaching of God as the source of demand on men whom He meets jn 
a personal encounter.’ The notion of the Church is now recognized as a true 
biblical idea, evolved by a growing Christian community which was always 
conscious of itself as an eschatological QdaAdl.§ In Paul this Church becomes 
the Body of Christ, the eschatological congregation of the elect, whose initia. 
tion formula is baptism and whose bond of union is the Eucharistic Supper, 
though neither one nor the other works its effects except as the dramatic 
Christian preaching of the Christian hope.* 

All this is so different from the work of the old critical theologians and 
the only thing left of their thought is the acceptance of the Schweitzerian 
eschatological Christ; but even here we note a change. Not only is the King. 
dom preached as coming but as already present in its dawn. Its full morning 
splendor is left to the future, for the early Christian hope as manifested in 
the New Testament is a new world to come, according to the teaching of 
Jesus, now accepted as the Christ.'® 

It is interesting to note the simultaneous appearance of Warfield’s and 
Bultmann’s works. It means the tacit by-passing of liberal criticism in mod- 
ern Protestant thought. The work of the liberal days which is republished 
is the effort of an adversary of the dominant figures of that period, and the 
modern continuation of their efforts is executed in a way quite alien to their 
mode of procedure. There is as much of Barth in Bultmann as there is of 
Ritschl and Harnack; in fact there is more. Of the great men of 1910 only 
Schweitzer has survived vitally, and he in their time told the historicists 
that they were trying to gather figs from thistles. However, the spirit of 
Harnack is not dead altogether. Evidently accepting certain conclusions of 
the older critics as definitive, Bultmann tells us that the present Synoptic 
Gospels are stories that rest on Urmarkus, a book whose existence is postu- 
lated, and on Q, the catalogue of Jesus-sayings dimly visaged in positive 
research. These elements were put together along with legendary and anec- 
dotal traditions by a growing Church anxious to justify its own institutions. 
The complete work passed through the hands of various editors who gave 
literary unity to the whole, until a universally accepted version became the 
common property of Christianity." This much, at least, sounds like the 
Protestant theology of fifty years ago. 


[\ 
However, neither Warfield nor Bultmann represents the most typical 
theological thinking of modern Protestantism. The most brilliant work is 


7 Op. cit., pp. 10-25. * Op. cit., p. 38 ff. 
* Op. cit., p. 302 ff. 10 Cf. op. cit., pp. 6-9, 38 ff. 
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done in what Protestants call dogmatics. This is not exactly what in Catholic 
circles is labeled as dogmatic theology, but it is very similar, though it can 
be projected into a wider framework to become what Dr. Paul Tillich names 
philosophical theology. The sheerly philological approach is not congenial 
to the modern mind, and Professor Tillich considers such an attack helpful 
and legitimate, but not to the point.’* The best known contributors in the 
dogmatic field, though not necessarily the ablest contributions, are Karl 
Barth and Emil Brunner. They are hardly new names but some of their 
newer works are on the book-store shelves. 

Dogmatics in Outline is the English title for the lectures given by Karl 
Barth in the Bonn summer school of 1946." The small book is a Barthian 
theology explained by pegging it onto the Apostles’ Creed. According to 
Barth’s own preface, he had to lecture without manuscript under the ad- 
verse conditions of the post-war situation. The lectures were taken down as 
he gave them and these were slightly polished by the author. He warns us 
that there is nothing in these lectures that will not be found at greater length 
in his magnum opus, Kirchliche Dogmatik. Now Barth’s work is frankly and 
exclusively dogmatic. It is overtly and consciously systematic. There is a 
full theology outlined in this little book, and what is more important, there is 
a discussion of the meaning of theology. 

Barth’s concept of this discipline cannot but interest a modern theologian. 
Without it, his doctrine in detail can well be misunderstood. A theologian 
like Warfield would be pleased to read Barth’s doctrine concerning God and 
Jesus Christ, but he would be misled if he believed that he and Barth are in 
agreement. Concerning Jesus, Barth seems to teach the same doctrine that 
is proposed by the Nicene Symbol and he quotes it approvingly. According 
to Barth, Jesus Christ is true God, true Son of God, God made man. This 
seems to be an unreserved profession of faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
but I doubt if Barth means by the terms what Warfield and Thomas Aquinas 
understood by them. To Warfield’s possible question: is Jesus really what the 
words, Son of God, true God, mean?, Barth would give an evasive answer. 
He would simply consider any abstract notion of divinity as irrelevant to 
the discussion. Any philosophic content in the words is not affirmed by 
Barth, because he believes that such abstractions should not be attributed 
to the God whom he has met in faith through Jesus the Christ. 

"Op. cit., p. 2. 

"Cf. my article, “Contemporaneous Protestantism and Paul Tillich,”” THEoLocicaL 
Stupies, XI (1950), 177-202. 

" Karl Barth, Dogmatics in Outline (translated by G. T. Thomson; New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949). 

4 Op. cit., pp. 85-87. 
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I said that God is He who, according to Holy Scripture, exists, lives and acts 
and makes Himself known. By this definition something fundamentally different 
is taking place from what would happen, if I should try and set before you con. 
ceptually arranged ideas of an infinite, supreme Being. In such a case I would be 
speculating. But I am not inviting you to speculate. I maintain that this is a radi. 
cally wrong road which can never lead to God, but to a reality called so only ing 
false sense. God is He who is to be found in the book of the Old and New Testament, 
which speaks of Him. And the Christian definition of God consists simply in the 
statement, He is spoken of there, so let us listen to what is said of Him there." 

And it is part of this, that God is not only unprovable and unsearchable, but 
also inconceivable. No attempt is made in the Bible to define God—that is, to grasp 
God in our concepts. In the Bible God's name is named, not as philosophers do it, 


lier 
ien an 


as the name of a timeless Being, surpassing the world, 1 supreme, but as 


the name of the living, acting, working Subject who makes Himself known." 


Now this doctrine indicates an epistemology of purest existentialism, 
although Barth does not wish to be committed to this philosophy. That 
which is known in Barthian faith is something that we cannot express con- 
ceptually, even when we use concepts to do so, for just how are we to express 
ourselves except by concepts? Consequently the Barthian acceptation of 
the Nicene formula for Jesus Christ, or of the term filiogue in the explanation 
of the procession of the Spirit,” does not commit Barth to any philosophic 
explanation of these dogmas. 

What does he understand by the formulas? He does understand something. 


The Creed of Christian faith rests upon knowled 
uttered 


ge. And where the Creed is 


and confessed kn« wledge should be, is meant to be, created. Christian 





faith is not irrational, not anti-rational, not supra-rational, but rational in the 


proper sense. The Church which utters the Creed, which comes forward with the 
tremendous claim to preach and to proclaim the glad tidings, derives from the 


fact that it has apprehended something—Vernunft comes from vernchmen—and 
it wishes to let what it has apprehended be apprehended again . . . . Pistis rightly 


understood is gnosis; rightly understood the act of faith is also an act of 
knowledge. Faith means knowledge." 


Here we are faced with something hard to understand. We truly know 
God. By faith we have a rational grasp of the Creator, yet we are told that 
we do not know Him by concepts, for He is inconceivable. What kind of 
knowledge is this?'* This question is never answered with satisfac tory clarity 


Op. cit.. p. 37 % Op. cit., p. 38 17 Op. cit., p. 44 

ae oe « 2.72 

?It must be noted that for Barth faith is not merely knowledge; it is primarily trust; 
cf. op cu. py s-21. 
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We are told that faith-knowledge is the old scriptural sophia, knowledge that 
looks to life and action.” It is not a thing for itself, but something that is 
wholly orientated to a total human activity. It is not the presentation of a 
picture that may be studied, but rather a beginning of action, which has 
become luminous by faith-knowledge and which is the flower of that knowl- 
edge. However, faith-knowledge is no help to speculation nor a stimulus to it. 

If it is safe to interpret this doctrine, I might venture to say that faith 
gives me knowledge simi!ar to that received when I am put into the vicinity 
of a fire. I experience its warmth; I see the glow; I am delighted with the 
play of colors and forms i know fire—but my knowledge includes no theory. 
Besides, no conception could give me this knowledge, for no conception can 
produce in me the experienced reality of fire. You may explain fire by the 
Aristotelian element-theory, by the Phlogiston-theory, by the modern in- 
candescent-change-of-state-theory, but none of these theories will give you, 
nor enter into, the reality of the heat, colors, form, and glow of fire. I can- 
not prove that I saw fire, and I need no proof for it, because it has impressed 
itself on me imperiously. The way I conceive it and describe it conceptually 
is indifferent. The most I can do with such language is to stimulate the 
listener to experience what I have experienced. 

In theology, then, according to Barth we begin after having achieved 
a meeting with God. This meeting took place through meeting Christ in 
the Scriptures. Hence it can be said that in the Bible we meet God because 
we meet His Christ. This happens through no efficacy of our own but because 
God freely comes to our encounter. From this meeting of person with person, 
the foundation of theology, the knowledge of God, is given. All theological 
formulas, therefore, are only testimonies to the initial encounter. They do 
not explain what we have met; they are explained by what we have met. 
This does not mean that all formulas are equally valid. Some deny the con- 
tent of the knowledge from encounter, and these must be rejected. So the 
Church did when she fought bitterly about an iota in the days of Arianism. 
The iota denied that Christ was God, and the whole truth of the Scripture 
is that in Christ we meet God, and therefore He is God. 

Consequently Barth with patient condescension admits that the philosophy 
of the Nicene Fathers was innocent folly and even alien to the revelation, 
but it supplied a verbal form, fitted to the Greek mind, which could carry the 
truth of revelation, namely, that Christ is God.” Through the Nicene formula 
the Church confessed what she knew by faith-knowledge achieved through 
her encounter with Christ and God in the Bible. 

This particular mode of theologizing has the advantage of leaping over 


Op. cit., p. 25, 2 Op. cit., pp. 85-86. 
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all the obstacles that harass the theologians who use a different approach, 
However, it is no longer a rational theology, even though Barth says tha 
faith is rational in its proper sense. By his notion of faith, a Kennen is possi. 
ble but not a Wissen. But theology should be a Wissenschaft and not merely 
an ineffable Erkenniniss. This verbal distinction is possible in most European 
languages where there are two words for knowing: cognoscere and scige 
Not every knowledge is scientia, because such knowing says something more 
than mere cognitio. 
It is quite interesting to see how Barth wishes to eliminate philosophy 
and speculation from his existentialist theology, but a reflection will tel 
any thinker that existentialism is a theory and a philosophy. Would anyone 
wish to go so far as to say that Scripture and the act of faith teach this 
philosophy? And if they do, how can we accept as valid the general proposi- 
ion that faith prescinds from philosophic speculation? And if such precision 
is granted, how can we do justice to the Jogos in theology? An orderly witness 
to revelation is possible, a witness expressed in language that will be an 
efficacious pointing of the finger to the reality encountered in Scripture, 
but not a rational scheme which relies on the validity of concepts as the 
dynamism of its procedure. 

To read Karl Barth is like reading a 20th century reincarnation of Luther. 
I think that Karl Barth would be pleased with such an evaluation of his 
message. Moreover, such an affirmation is not the offspring of mere whimsy, 
for Barth has the passion of Luther, his impetuosity, his forthrightness, 
his ¢ Nympic disdain for critical objections, his high enthusiasm for S« ripture, 
Even the Lutheran attitude to Catholicism is reproduced. Luther had no 
quarrel with Catholicism as he conceived it, and he believed himself to bea 
true Catholic. He merely objected, more violently than Barth, to the scheme 
of Christianity proposed by the official champions of the Roman Church 
He could object and protest on the basis of his encounter with Christ in the 
Scriptures. However, Luther was not a conscious existentialist, though an 
existentialist drive is transparent in his work. He still tried to use reason and 
concepts in his polemics against his adversaries. 

This very likeness to Luther makes us fear that Karl Barth’s thought will 
have the same fate that his predecessor’s had. Men are not satisfied with a 
mere encounter with Christ, because no encounter is meaningful until it is 
made intelligible by a concept. Luther and Barth are unconcerned with con- 
cepts, but their unconcern is not shared by others who are attracted by their 
message. The next step in the evolution of Barthianism will be the second 
step of the evolution of Lutheranism. The concept will come up for dis 
cussion and then two distinct lines of development will come to light. One 
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line will reject the concept as a legitimate instrument for the understanding 
of faith, and we shall have an arational sentimentalism as the soul of religion 
after the fashion of the theology of Schleiermacher. Simultaneously the other 
line will analyse the possible meaning of concept. If the philosophy of this 
second group is positivism, which is nothing but a refinement of the nominal- 
ism of the Middle Ages, the truth of faith will be watered down to become a 
naturalistic consideration of values. If the philosophy to be adopted is the 
realism of the Thomist vision, the Catholic acceptation of revelation will be 
inevitable. In other words, the Barthian position is only possible for a short 
time. It cannot be a stable foundation for belief or theology. 

Moreover it is vulnerable to a more urgent attack. It is inspiring to say 
that we encounter God and His Christ in Scripture. It is a scintillating 
phrase. However, it is clearly a metaphor. I know what it means to meet 
John Jones on the street. But certainly I do not meet God in that way in 
the Bible or in any other historical framework. The mystic seems to en- 
counter God; he experiences Him as an empirical “thou,” but mysticism is 
not natural knowledge. What Barth and the other Neo-Orthodox theologians 
mean by meeting God in the Scripture is that they had an experience, singu- 
lar and exhilarating, while reading or pondering the scriptural affirmations. 
They then attach the experience to a reality, but neither they nor anyone 
else know whether the attachment is valid or not. We do not know, nor do 
they, whether or not they have merely rationalised their experience or 
whether they have personified a stimulus whose true nature they do not 
understand. The Scripture tells us that no man has seen God and lived. 
Far be it from me to attempt a precise interpretation of these words, but 
the phrase can certainly be used to express the common persuasion that man 
acting according to his natural processes of knowledge does not experience 
God. This common persuasion makes a man look with perplexity on the 
Barthian insistence that we experience the Lord, for meeting Him can only 
mean experiencing Him. Until Barth and his colleagues can explain just 
what this “‘meeting”’ is, they will not be able to move men. It is not fair to 
harp on ‘‘meeting” God, because Barth cannot wish to say that we meet 
God as we meet John Jones, and therefore he is using the word ‘‘meeting”’ 
in a different sense. One cannot help but desire an explanation of this basic 
word. 

Nor is it very satisfactory to answer that unless one has had the expe- 
rience one cannot know what it is. This answer is eithera banal truism or an 
evasion. Every experience, simply because it belongs to a closed, unique 
subject, is ineffable, but that does not mean that it cannot be validly ex- 
pressed conceptually. My experience of red is incommunicable, but redness 
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can be defined objectively, and not just described with pointings. It is here 
that we find the root philosophic dogma latent in Barthian thought: cop. 
cepts are not grasps of reality but the mere human contrivances of relating 
experiences to each other. We are back to epistemology again and we are 
faced with an epistemological doctrine which Christianity until the Reforma. 
tion had successfully rejected. For the Church concepts were important not 
because they were apt means whereby a witness to an experienced revelation 
could be made, but because concepts expressed adequately, even though not 
comprehensively, the revelation received. For the Church revelation is not 
only a passing experience but also an abiding truth which has an adequate 
conceptual expression. Barth uses the word truth and declares revelation to 
be a communication of truth—but he is hemmed in by the traditional Prot. 
estant inability to define it. 

In the light of these observations on the Barthian work it need hardly be 
said that a Catholic gains no great satisfaction on reading Barth’s seemingly 
orthodox explanation of the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. He believes in 
God, the God of the Bible. He believes that God is one in three persons, 
though he tells us that this only means that God exists and acts in three 
ways.” Is this fourth-century modalism come back to life? Barth insists 
energetically on the divinity of Jesus Christ, according to the Nicene Creed, 
He believes in the reality and divinity of the Holy Spirit. Yet all these affir- 
mations—and their sincerity cannot be doubted in the slightest—have as 
much value as the meanings attached to the words. But such meanings will 
be expressed by concepts, and toward concepts Barth is rather cavalier, 
In one place, speaking of God’s reconciling mankind, he says: ‘‘Do not con- 
fuse my theory of the reconciliation with the thing itself. All theories of 
reconciliation can be but pointers.’ In another place he says: 


we must remember that everything will depend upon the Christians not paint 
ing for the non-Christians in word and deed a picture of the Lord or an id 
Christ, but on their succeeding with their human words and ideas in pointing t 
Christ Himself. For it is not the conception of Him, not the dogma of Christ that 
is the real Lord, but He who is attested in the word of the Apostles. 


All these expressions tell me that I simply do not know what Barth means 
when he speaks of God and His Christ. I personally believe that I have 
“met’’ Christ, but I sincerely do not know whether Barth and I have met 
the same Christ. 

However, if our enthusiasm is not engendered by Barthian orthodoxy, 
yet it is brought forth by his warmth and rich appreciation of obscurer facets 


2 Op. cit., p. 42 @ Op. cit., p. 116 4 Op. cit., p. 94 
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of Christian doctrine. He expounds the meaning of Christ’s mediation™ 
in so forceful and satisfactory a fashion that it is no exaggeration to say that 
the Franciscan theology which he follows in the matter has never been pre- 


sented with greater clarity or greater vigor. This is also true for so many of 
the Christian dogmas which his brilliance presents with singular charm. 
y 

In line with this kind of theology is Emil Brunner’s The Christian Doctrine 
of God.** This volume is the first of his complete dogmatic theology. It treats 
of the notion of theology and the matter Catholics discuss in the treatises 
De Deo uno, De Deo trino, and De Deo creante. Again we are struck by the 
apparent orthodoxy of the doctrine and by the existentialist dynamism of 
the method. 

Yet between Barth and Brunner there are clear differences. Barth is 
vigorous, impatient, a preacher as much as a theologian. Brunner is tranquil, 
essentially tolerant, and anxious to see the good in every position and asser- 
tion. Brunner’s work, like that of Barth, is formally dogmatic and is the 
beginning of his systematic synthesis. He follows the order of the Apostles’ 
Creed in dividing the matter. However, there is a preoccupation with the 
concept of theology, and of the 353 pages of the book which deals with three 
important sections of dogmatic theology, 113 are devoted to the question 
of what theology is and how it should be constructed. 

Brunner agrees with Barth in the following positions: (1) Theology is 
critical thought’s witness to revelation. (2) Revelation is achieved in a per- 
sonal encounter with Christ. (3) Christ is met in Scripture. (4) Theology is 
not the affair of a mere individual, but rather the witness of the Church to 
the revelation she has achieved in her encounter with Christ. (5) Natural 
theology is impossible, because God can only be known by God’s revealing 
free act. (6) The philosophic elements in dogmatic theology are only human 
media for the expression and communication of a free divine experience. They 
are pointers to the truth but not adequate expressions of it. 

In other words, Brunner and Barth are in basic agreement concerning 
the nature of the theological task. The differences will be found within the 
same framework of thought. For example, Brunner leans more to Calvin 
than he does to Luther. Again, his treatment of the trinitarian problem is 
more consistent with his basic postulates. In consequence, according to 
Brunner the question of three in one must not be explained at all. We meet 

* Op. cit., pp. 88-94 

*Emil Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of God, Dogmatics, I (translated by Olive 
Wyon; Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1950). 
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this truth in revelation, but we meet no metaphysical principle or explana- 
tion there. Hence just how it is, we do not know, nor does its truth shed light 
on an abstract problem. In this way Barthian modalism is not needed. It is 
simply true that God is the Father, God is the Son, God is the Holy Ghost, 
and this truth is found in the Scripture. Outside of that context we know 
absolutely nothing about it or about any related problem. In revelation there 
is no metaphysics entailed nor given. To put it simply, we know that God is 
triune, but we do not know what that means, though we know that it is 
true. Any philosophy of person, substance, and triplicity is excluded from 
the revelation, and if the Church did use such philosophic explanation, it was 
without commitment to it and as a mere pointer to the truth met in faith, 
Where an attempt is made to include such metaphysical speculation in the 
content of the formulas of revelation, the theologian must resist and protest. 
The theologian is a witness to faith and not a scientist. 


As a mode of Christian doctrine, as a function of the Church itself, dogmatics 
has primarily no interest in being called a “science.” Its primary tendency is 
certainly not in the direction of intellectual research, but in the direction of the 
fellowship of faith and the preaching of the Church. The earliest theology of the 
Church betrays no “academic” aspirations of any kind. It is, therefore, really an 
open question whether dogmatics can have an interest in being called a “‘science” 
and in having to satisfy any kind of intellectual criteria.” 

For all these reasons the “scientific” character of dogmatics, if we want to use 
this terminology at all, is sui generis; it can be compared with no other “science”; 
it must be measured by its own criteria, and it operates with its own methods, 
peculiar to itself, and unknown in any other science.** 


It will be quite clear from these words that the theologian must follow 
the teaching of the Church, but, unlike the Catholic theologian who does so 
because the Church gives him the revelation adequately expressed in intelli- 
gible dogmas, the Brunner theologian finds the meaning of the dogma not 
by philosophical or philological research, but in the experience of the revela- 
tion in its source, the Bible. The Brunner theologian criticises the Church’s 
dogma by an experience stimulated by the Bible. He understands the dogma 
by the Bible but never the Bible by the dogma. It is true that he never 
“understands” the Bible at all, if by understanding we mean a conceptual 
grasp of the thing, although there is a different kind of understanding, 
namely, the knowledge of experience. 

In consequence, when dealing with God, Brunner does not consider Him 
under the headings of the divine attributes usually proposed in Catholic 


7 Op. cit., p. 00. 8 Op. cit., p. 63. 
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and Protestant dogmatic treatises as orientations for the study of God. 
The reason for this procedure is that such an orientation would be the in- 
troduction of a metaphysic as the framework for an understanding of the 
divine. This, in Brunner’s thought, is impossible. Instead he considers God 
not according to attributes derived a priori, but rather according to the 
properties that Scripture gives to God: God as Lord, God as holy, God as 
love. Brunner will not admit any reasoning that derives from divine at- 
tributes predicated of God as necessarily flowing from His essence. What is 
more, Brunner dislikes the word necessity as an epithet for God, for God 
is free and in freedom He is related to the world and in freedom He is known. 
In like manner man’s approach to God is also in freedom, and therefore this 
Calvinist theologian rejects the whole Calvinist doctrine of predestination 
as unscriptural. Instead of Calvinism, Brunner teaches that the only doctrine 
of the Bible on this subject is that man cannot know God except God reveal 
Himself to him. God’s revelation is grace, gratuitous and not necessary. 
From that point on, however, there is no determination of man, who freely 
accepts the revelation and freely brings it to term. According to Brunner, 
Calvin and the other Reformers saw this truth but they did not express it 
properly because they brought in metaphysical notions by which they tried 
to understand it. The introduction of metaphysics as content of revelation 
is always illegitimate. It has a function, but it is a humble one, which con- 
sists in indicating a truth to be grasped without metaphysics. 

Brunner here betrays the weakness of the Neo-Orthodoxy. It is equally 
evident in Barth. Whether these theologians admit it or not, they teach the 
double truth that Thomas Aquinas worked so hard to eliminate from theol- 
ogy. Throughout Neo-Orthodoxy runs tacitly this basic proposition: God 
is unknowable to man’s intellect as a faculty of conceptualization. The Neo- 
Orthodox theology attempts to overcome this primary impossibility by mak- 
ing the knowledge of God possible outside of the structure of conceptualiza- 
tion through the medium of personal encounter, which is conditioned by 
God who can reveal Himself if He freely wishes it. This is the anti-intel- 
lectualism of the Reformation, and it has remained in Protestantism unto 
our day. Existentialism is a philosophy that is most congenial to this posi- 
tion, and it is no wonder that it was conceived by a fervent Protestant and 
enthusiastically accepted by many Protestant thinkers as the philosophic 
background without which no theology can be constructed. To the Neo- 
Orthodox position St. Thomas would insist that knowing is an action of the 
human intellect, one and unique. It knows not by mere encounter but by 
illuminating the encounter with concepts. There can be no knowledge on the 
connatural human plane where concepts are eliminated and there can be no 
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concepts without a metaphysic implied. The perennial Protestant urge to 
get rid of metaphysics is a futile rebellion. You cannot eliminate meta- 
physics from connatural human knowledge and every attempt to do so must 
perforce be metaphysical. If God is not grasped in terms of metaphysics, 
He is not grasped meaningfully at all. It is true that pure @ priori reasoning 
cannot discover God,—and that is why Aquinas rejected the ontological 
argument as a valid approach to Him. God must be met in existence, and 
only there can we find Him, but it is an existence illuminated by metaphysics, 
Without it existence and its resulting experiences are meaningless. 

Existentialism necessarily makes much of freedom. Now freedom is a fact 
in human life and it is a basic fact in God’s relation to this world. However, 
freedom must not be so stressed that necessity disappears from the picture. 
Freedom supposes necessity, without which it is meaningless, for it can only 
be defined in terms of the necessary. Before existence can say freedom, it 
must suppose necessity. The first Existent has rightly been considered in 
Christian thought as the necessary Being. To reject all this on the ground 
that it is a ‘“‘metaphysic,” is the rejection of thought itself, for thought is a 
metaphysical commitment. This is an existential fact, and an appeal to ex- 
istence does not escape it but rather discovers it luminously. 

It is clear, therefore, that Brunner’s existentialism raises many objections 
that make us uneasy with his theology. However, it gives to theology certain 
values that make this science most precious. If anti-intellectualism is a 
suicidal plunge into nothingness, so too pure rationalism is a fatal curtail- 
ment of reality. Faith is not a rationalism, nor is theology, which is the 
science of faith. Theology is eminently reasonable, and it has no quarrel 
with reason which it necessarily but gladly uses as an instrument. However, 
theology should have a warmth which is more than the glow of satisfaction 
which meets the abstract thinker when he glimpses a vast structure of truth. 
At the end of his consideration of the nature and réle of theology, Brunner 
beautifully describes this added thing that theology should give. 


{[Dogmatics] is not the mistress, but the servant of faith and of the community 
of believers; and its service is noless, but alsono more, than the service of thought 
to faith. Its high dignity consists in the fact that it is a service to the highest final 
truth, to that truth which is the same as true love, and it is this which gives it the 
highest place in the realm of thought. But the fact that it is no more than this 
service of thought—which, as such, does not maintain that love and loyalty which 
must be expected from the Christian—is its limitation; a dogmatic which is 
aware of this, shows it is genuine. The dogmatic theologian who does not find that 
his work drives him to pray frequently and urgently, from his heart: “God, be 
merciful to me a sinner,” is scarcely fit for his job.*® 


2” Op. cit., p. 85. 
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VI 

A pure existentialist theology is not the only theological form being 
evolved in modern Protestantism. One of the most significant events in the 
1949 meeting of the American Theological Society (Protestant) was the 
presidential address of Dr. W. Norman Pittenger of the General Theological 
Seminary of New York. He called his contribution The Theological Enterprise 
and the Life of the Church.® 

The matrix of Dr. Pittenger’s conception of theology is identical with that 
of the Catholic vision, though he has elements in his theory which Catholic 
theologians would exclude. Of course, Dr. Pittenger, an Anglo-Catholic, 
would promptly point out that he never wished to do anything else but give 
a Catholic theory of theology, but I am sure that he will at least smilingly 
bear with me if I use the word ‘“‘Catholic” as identical with the term, Roman 
Catholic, and “Protestant” as applicable to all western forms of Christian 
belief other than Roman Catholicism. 

What is noteworthy in Dr. Pittenger’s address is that he stressed in a 
Protestant theological atmosphere the following points: 

1) Theology, and precisely dogmatic theology, is important and its im- 
portance is clearly felt by Protestants today. 

2) The theologian does not simply pick and choose among Christian doc- 
trines in order to erect a theory to his own liking, but he must give an intel- 
lectual synthesis of the whole Christian tradition as expressed in Scripture 
and in the continuous life and teaching of the Church from her beginnings 
to our time. 

3) The theologian is an intellectual worker and he proceeds intellectually 
on the data of revelation as given in Scripture and tradition. He cannot 
consider revelation outside of its intellectual setting, and therefore the prin- 
ciples of thought valid in all thought disciplines are equally valid in theology. 
There are not two kinds of truth: truth in revelation and truth outside of 
revelation; the order of truth is one. 

4) However, rationalism, i.e., the restriction of knowledge to the field 
of naturally achievable truth, cannot be the framework of theology, because 
the data of revelation go beyond the restrictions of pure reason, although not 
against its norms. Reason is employed by the theologian as a tool, but it is 
only one tool, nor is it ever the implement of discovery. Intellectualism must 
not be identified with rationalism. 

5) A valid natural theology is not only conceivable but necessary as the 
prelude and apologetic for theology. 

6) Theology must be a Christian enterprise. It must not stay exclusively 


*°W. Norman Pittenger, “The Theological Enterprise and the Life of the Church,” 
Anglican Theological Review, XXXI (1949), 189-96, 
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on the plane of theory but it must become and be a more intense and total 
incorporation of the theologian into the total life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, which is His Church. 

These propositions are certainly the backbone of that theological method 
which produced Origen, Cyprian, Basil and the Cappadocians, Augustine. 
Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Cajetan, Bellarmine, Newman, 
Scheeben, and the other universally recognised representatives of a genuine 
Christian theology. Dr. Pittenger has clearly indicated the way of avoiding 
the Scylla and Charybdis of naturalistic rationalism and extreme existential- 
ism. His insistence that theology should be an incentive to Christian piety 
corresponds beautifully to the frequent demands for the vitalization of 
theological theory which are found in modern Catholic literature and which 
were met partially in the corollaria et scholia practica that gave a special 
winsomeness to Father Hugo Hurter’s theological manuals. It is no wonder 
that a Catholic theologian cannot help but find deep satisfaction in Dr, 
Pittenger’s outline of theological method. 

However, would the Protestant reaction be the same? As this article 
shows, liberalism, historicism, and existentialism are dynamisms that are 
at work in the contributions of the best known modern Protestant theo- 
logians. Would not the Protestant spirit of enquiry scorn Dr. Pittenger’s 
blueprint of a valid divinity? Dr. Edgar Brightman would certainly answer 
in the affirmative. 


... the experiences recorded in the Bible and in other sacred literatures are re- 
garded as data for investigation just like any other experiences; no authority 
attaches to them other than the authority of experience and reason. For theologians 
who take this point of view (including most contemporary American Protestant 
thinkers in the field such as A. C. Knudsen, W. A. Brown, H. N. Wieman, John 
Bennett, R. L. Calhoun, W. M. Horton, and others), theology is a branch of 
philosophy of religion. It differs from philosophy of religion simply in the nature 
of its starting point. ... For theology, the historical beliefs of the theologian’s own 
religious community are the primary sources. Theology thus has a more restricted 
field as its starting point; but the materials of this field are studied by the same 
critical and rational methods as philosophy applies in any field. If the theologian 
maintains his ideal thus set up, he is a philosopher of religion engaged in a peculiarly 
thorough and critical philosophical interpretation of the subject matter of some 
one religious faith. Unfortunately, it sometimes happens that preoccupation with 
one tradition tends to produce a bias in favor of that tradition which renders 
objectivity all but impossible.*! 


| Edgar Sheffield Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1949), p. 24. 
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Brightman himself follows this method in his theological work, and ac- 
cording to the words quoted, so do the majority of American Protestant 
theologians. Dr. Pittenger is not unaware of these facts, but he probably felt 
that many Protestant theologians were dissatisfied with this approach to the 
problem. He does make an overt observation concerning this kind of theol- 


ogy: 


It does not seem possible, in my opinion, to call by the adjective “‘Christian” 
an enterprise such as that which I once found described in a summer-session 
announcement: “The Christian Faith. After lectures by the instructor, the student 
will construct his own statement of belief, on the basis of his study of the New 
Testament, modern philosophy, and the scientific world-view.” That curious 
description would seem more appropriate to some bright new variety of “christian- 
zed theism” than to the attempt to appropriate the Christian faith in all of its 
historic richness, finding in it a reason for living and a meaning for life.®? 


It may well be that Dr. Pittenger’s reaction to this kind of theology was 
shared by others at the theological meeting, but I fear that very many con- 
sidered ideal that which Dr. Pittenger found so strange. 

Even for those who felt that Dr. Pittenger was right, a formidable problem 
was raised. There seems to be a widespread feeling among Protestant theo- 
logians, at least in this country, that theology must deal with the teaching 
of the Church and not only with the doctrines of the Bible. In fact, it is today 
quite clear that the theory of article VIII of the Thirty-nine Articles will 
not meet reality. We cannot understand Christian dogma by the Bible, but 
rather we must understand the Bible by the dogma. For the Protestant this 
becomes a heartrending task, for he must decide what is valid dogma and 
what is not. The Catholic can always turn to a fixed living norm, the 
authoritative magisterium, but the Protestant will not recognise this test, 
nor has he anything objective and definitive to put in its place. He must 
rest content with his own personal opinion sincerely achieved after much 
study of the history of the Church, stifling all doubts with the hope that 
he was guided by the Holy Spirit. This is not unlike the action of the 
summer-session student who constructed his own statement of belief. 

In spite of the strong voices that are today heard in Protestant theological 
circles in favor of a divine science according to the ancient Christian tradi- 
tion, the Protestant cannot overcome the impulse toward church building. 
It will always be so because the principle of protest cannot admit that the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the Church, exists with an indestructible structure 


®W. Norman Pittenger, op. cié., p. 191. 
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and an infallible teaching power whose pronouncements are enlightenment 
- . . . . . . rr . : 
for the mind and not objects of criticism. This Protestant situation « erives 

> _ > Pes sh ; ’ ; : 
from Protestant theology’s inability to answer Pilate’s question: ‘What j 
truth?” . “a 


Woodstock College GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.]. 
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NOTES 
A CHRISTIAN SEPULCHRAL STELE FROM TANAGRA 


A sepulchral stele discovered in September 1936 by Mr. Nicholas Platon, 
Curator of the Museum at Heracleion, Crete, has already aroused a good 
deal of interest.' Removed from the wall of a mediaeval tower (and now 
in the Tanagra Museum), it was found to have a curious inscription of 
forty lines in Homeric hexameters. At the bottom, in the space below the 
text, are three plain monogrammatic crosses of the closed-rho type ();? 
below these, three vine-tendrils, each ending in a single leaf, rise from a 
common stem.* Mr. Platon would date the inscription to the latter part of 
the fourth century; Prof. Calder of Edinburgh, who has also inspected the 
stele, suggested that the letters could be dated to about the year A.D. 400 
or later. From the point of view of content, however, it could very well 
belong to the middle of the fifth century. 

Although perhaps only a few lines of the long poem may be of interest 
to theologians, it may be useful to give the English translation in full: 


* commands that these instructions be fulfilled by mortals yet to 


(Philo)menes 
come: 

If any man, not of our own race, from a land afar off, become lord of this place, 
he should perform the proper rites, first® by singing a hymn to God the mighty, 
and next by bringing on the sixth day to the precinct sacred to the Trinity that 
ruleth all, gifts pleasing unto Christ (our) God—on behalf of deceased brothers 


1See N. Platon in "’Apxatodoyex "Egnyuepis, C (1937), 655-67, with a drawing; the 
text was re-edited by Prof. W. A. Calder in Class. Rev., LXII (1948), 8-11. See also the 
remarks of H. G. Blomfield, Class. Rev., LXII, 168 f.; and J. and L. Robert, R.E.G., 
LXII (1949), 119, n. 75. I have had the advantage of discussing the inscription with 
Mr. R. L. P. Milburn, whose article was to appear in The Journ. of Theol. Studies, Sept. 
1950. 

?See V. Gardthausen, Das allie Monogramm (Leipzig, 1924), tables n. 185; and cf. 
Creaghan-Raubitschek, “Early Christian Epitaphs from Athens,” Hesperia, XVIII 
1947), 16 

‘Although Prof. Calder is probably right in suggesting that the vine branches refer 
to the Trinity, I should hesitate to extend this symbolism (as he does) to the three crosses. 
Three monograms of this nature are an obvious way of filling in the space. 

‘So Prof. Calder; but the supplements Zelomenes, Eidomenes, and Kleimenes would 
appear to be also possible. 

‘dur wey rp@ricra Oedy péyay, elra xoultp 

rap téuevos (a0cov Trader ravtrwv pedeoioy 

ixry & fart bapa Oe regirapa Xpiorg. (11.46) 
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and sisters, parents and children, husbands and wives and in-laws of old—twelye 
round loaves® and pleasant wine, like unto the rays of the sun or to flakes of snow, 
For ’tis necessary to accomplish these things with readiness and perform those 
rites which are pleasing to the dead. 

Look after the near-by graves of the departed, lest the whitened bones beneath, 
of those who have passed away, come to grievous harm because of the pouring of the 
winter’s rain. 

Of these have fear, and with your eye upon the great woe to come, keep their 
habitations secure and unharmed. Grant them the favour of a light at night. For 
this is the meed of the dead. 

And drawing from your present means, give forthwith to the poor what is 
sufficient: for this is indeed their due. 

Watch and guard the high-leaved trees, lest time, by its attrition (?), reduce 
the edifice to a wretched plight with the returning years, by reason of the severe 
frosts under a baleful gale, as the rain-drop falls stealthily upon the house. 

Perform these duties holily and pass your life in piety: for to the wise and 
well-disposed man comes many a blessing after toil and his good name shall never 
be blotted out. 

But if now or in future some lord of the land, full of idle speech, go astray in 
purpose through overweening confidence, and in his folly deliberately circumvent 
our instructions, then may his life never be secure; may he reap woe upon woe. 
Worn in spirit with sorrows and destructive battles, he shall be taken into slavery 
by pitiless force. And besides the many other evils that God has fashioned for 
men by fate,’ may he never come beneath the earth—he, who does not respect 
the rights of the dead. May he become a beggar on both sides of the grave (?), 
though eager to sate himself with food and drink. May dogs rend him utterly, 








flesh and bones, and may he experience a cruel destruction. And after suffering an 
gnoble death, may he pay the bitter penalty—he and all his family—before the 


eternal King. 


Philomenes (as we shall call him) is apparently a landowner, the “lord” 
of the property on which are located the Shrine of Hagia Triada, as well as 
the graves of the deceased members of his family. Oddly enough, there is 
no mention of priest or clergy in this somewhat pagan poem, and there is 
really no cogent reason for thinking that Philomenes himself was an ec- 
clesiastic, as Mr. Platon and Prof. Calder suggest.*® 


® Sprous duoxopaveis Svox(al)dexa x(ai) wiv Aapdy 

dxriow § mpadecow boxdra. (11. 9-10) 

7 érwéca 7’&dXa rérvcrat Bpdras bed daipovos alen. In this curious line (partially in- 
spired by Odyssey 11.61), the Daimon is the Christian God and the author would appear 
to be thinking, however confusedly, of the doctrine of predestination—or at least of a 
divine providence by which the evil are duly punished. 

® The shrine may have merely been a small, private one with an icon representing 
the Trinity, such as one finds in Greece today. For instances of laymen as managers of 
church property, see, e.g., E. R. Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt (New York, 
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Philomenes’ own family undoubtedly needed no instruction in what was 
most likely a hereditary custom. But any future owner of the property, not 
a member of the family, is urgently entreated to continue the tradition and 
perform a special Friday ritual on behalf of the souls of the departed. Philo- 
menes was perhaps the last of his line and left this inscription as part of his 
last will and testament. In any case, the detailed nature of the prescriptions 
would lead one to suspect that the family had pledged themselves to carry 
them out, perhaps by a kind of vow. 

On the whole it would appear more probable from the context that the 
twelve loaves and the wine refer to the Eucharist—and not to some food- 
offering reminiscent of pagan times. They were perhaps the family’s tradi- 
tional offering to the clergy who officiated at the shrine from time to time. 
Why the number twelve is chosen, I cannot say: Prof. Calder has referred 
to the twelve baskets of Matt. 14:20; another obvious possibility is the 
number of the Apostles. But it may well be that the number is purely 
arbitrary—simply a “‘round”’ number chosen in excess of what was necessary 
—and whatever was not used at the Friday Eucharistic sacrifice in honour 
of the departed, could be used on another occasion or perhaps distributed 
to the poor. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the lines on almsgiving as 
well as the exhortation to a life of piety suggest that the composer made 
use of a popular (Byzantine) manual of bro@jxat, in the manner of the gnomic 
hexameter poem written (most probably) by a Jew and falsely attributed 
at one time to Phocylides. 

In any case, it would appear that the author, in his elaborate conclusion, 
drew upon earlier pagan or Christian curse-inscriptions.? And in the last 
two lines, which undoubtedly refer to the Judgement, he delivers what 
Prof. Calder has well called ‘‘the coup de grace from the Christian arsenal.” 
Although the inscription raises few difficulties, it is nonetheless an interesting 
commentary on the faith of the common people of Greece in the fourth or 
fifth century of the Christian era. 


Campion Hall, Oxford HERBERT A. MusvrIL10, S.J. 


1931), p. 144 f.; and L. C. West and A. C. Johnson, Byzantine Egypt (Princeton Studies, 
1949), p. 69 f. 

*For other Christian curse-inscriptions, see N. A. Bees, Corpus der griech.-christl 
Inschriften von Hellas, 1, 1 (Athens, 1941), n. 15 and p. 32 ff. For similar Christian curses 
in the papyri, see G. Bjérck, Der Fluch des Christen Sabinus (Uppsala, 1938). In this 
papyrus, probably intended to be buried with him, Sabinus, a Christian of the sixth 
century, calls down the wrath of the Son of God upon his daughter Severine and a cer- 
tain Didymus. “‘May their bodies wither away upon their bed,” he prays, “as you saw 
mine wither.... May they come before the judgment seat, where thou art judge.... 
Wreak vengeance in exchange for the toils I have suffered....Avenge, Emmanuel, 
avenge |”? 








LITTLE-KNOWN TESTIMONIES TO PETER’S PRIMACY 


Testimonies to a primacy of St. Peter, which have hitherto been littl 
noticed, appear in a group of documents that deal with the death ang 
Assumption of Mary. This literature, technically known as the Transity 
Mariae, belongs to the Apocrypha of the New Testament; as a matter of 
fact, the Transitus is the last of the New Testament Apocrypha.' Although 
there has been a great amount of controversy regarding this literature, it 
seems that it developed in Syria towards the end of the fifth century, after 
the solemn declaration of the divine maternity at Ephesus had given a great 
impetus to Mariology.? After this it spread rapidly, the golden age of its 
development being the sixth century. 

It is somewhat remarkable to see such a decided stress on Peter’s primacy 
in documents whose chief concern is the death and the final lot of Mary, 
This is all the more remarkable when it is realized that the authors of these 
legendary accounts, in claiming an apostolic source as a guarantee of the 
veracity of the events they narrate, seldom claim St. Peter. Generally St. 
John, and occasionally St. James, is claimed as the source of the authory 
knowledge, and a certain prominence is accordingly granted them. Despite 
this, Peter’s primacy is very much to the fore. 

The oldest Transitus, the Syriac version from the end of the fifth century, 
is fragmentary.* The opening section in which the authority of some Apostle 
might be called upon is lacking. Another Syriac version which is very com- 
plete and detailed, purports to be a translation from a Greek account 
attributed to the Apostles, and especially attributed to St. James. Hence it 
is sometimes referred to as the Transitus of Pseudo-James. For the sake of 
clarity it will be so designated in this paper.‘ 

The sixth-century account, which has come down under the name of 
Theodosius, is in all probability the sermon which Theodosius, the Jacobite 


' For orientation on the Transitus literature, see M. Jugie, La Mort et I’ Assomption 
de la Sainte Vierge (Citta del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1944), pp. 103- 
171; C. Balic, O.F.M., Testimonia de Assumptione Beatae Virginis Mariae ex omnibus 
saeculis, pars prior (Rome: Academia Mariana, 1948), pp. 14-65, 137-53; A. C. Rush, 
“The Assumption in the Apocrypha,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXVI (1947), 
5-31; ‘Assumption Theology in the Transitus Mariae,” Jbid., CXXIII (1950), 
93-110. 

?F. Cayré, A.A., “L’Assomption aux quatre premiers sitcles,” in Vers le Dogme de 
V’Assomption (Montreal: Fides, 1948), p. 147; M. Jugie, op. cit., pp. 81, 108 f., 169. 

3 The Obsequies of the Holy Virgin: W. Wright, Contributions to the A pocryphal Litera- 
ture of the New Testament (London: Williams & Norgate, 1865), pp. 42-51. 

‘ Pseudo-James, Transitus Mariae: A. Lewis, Apocrypha Syriaca (Studia Sinaitica, 
XI (London: Cambridge University Press, 1902]), pp. 12-69; cf. M. Jugie, op. cit., p. 121. 
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patriarch of Alexandria from 536 to 567, composed for the feast of Mary’s 
Assumption.® Another Coptic account, similar to that of Theodosius, is the 
grmon under the name of Evodius. This is the only Transitus that in any 
way claims the backing of St. Peter, for Evodius states that he is the first 
successor of St. Peter in Rome, a disciple of Peter, and an eyewitness along 
vith Peter to the events that he describes.® 

The widely-known, sixth-century Latin account of Pseudo-Melito un- 
hesitatingly claims the backing of St. John. Pseudo-Melito tries to say that 
he is the bishop of Sardis, and that he is giving a true and reliable account 
of Mary’s departure from this world because he is writing nothing else but 
what he heard from St. John to whose care Mary was entrusted by Christ 
from the cross.’ 

So much is St. John to the foreground in the sixth-century Greek account 
that the work is actually presented as a discourse which St. John gave con- 
cerning the falling asleep of the Holy Mother of God.* Lastly, the seventh- 
century sermon of John of Thessalonica leans heavily on the Apocrypha. 
However, John who believed in a written tradition on the death of Mary 
going back to the Apostles utilizes the better elements in the apocryphal 
accounts, and his work is important as the beginning of a line of panegyrics 
on Mary composed by Byzantine writers.® 

It is in these documents which, for the most part, do not claim the backing 
of St. Peter that Peter’s primacy is greatly emphasized. However, to a 
certain degree, it is not too surprising that these apocryphal accounts should 
play up the primacy of St. Peter. Apocrypha imitate as closely as possible 
the canonical writings; they strive for a scriptural style and flavor. Hence, 
when Peter is mentioned they strive to reproduce the manner in which 
Peter is mentioned in the New Testament writings. In these documents 

‘Theodosius, 7/e Falling Asleep of Mary: J. Robinson, Coptic A pocryphal Gospels 
Texts and Studies, IV, 2 (Cambridge: University Press, 1896]), pp. 91-127. On Theo 
josius, cf. FE. Amann, “Théodose d’Alexandrie,”’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
XV, 1 (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1946), 325-28; M. Chaine, ‘‘Sermon de Théodose, 
patriarche d’Alexandrie,”’ Revue de l’Orient chrétien, XXIX (1933-34), 272-314. 

*Pseudo-Evodius, The Falling Asleep of Mary: J. Robinson, Coptic A pocryphal Gos 
pds, pp. 44-69. In posing as Peter’s successor in Rome, Pseudo-Evodius was mistaken 
in his history, for Evodius is listed as the first successor of Peter at Antioch; cf. R. 
Devreesse, Le Patriarcat d’Antioche (Paris: Gabalda, 1945), p. 115. 

’Pseudo-Melito, Transitus Mariae: C. Tischendorf, A pocalypses apocryphae (Leipzig 
Mendelsohn, 1866), pp. 124-36. 

*Pseudo-John, Liber de dormitione Mariae (Ibid., pp. 95-112). 

*John of Thessalonica, Dormitio dominae nostrae deiparae ac semper virginis Mariae 
Patrologia Orientalis, XIX [1926], 375-405); this is the widely acclaimed edition of 
M. Jugie 
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then, we find explicit testimonies to Peter’s primacy, actions showing the 
exercise of supreme power on the part of Peter, and indications that othes 
recognized Peter as the head and leader of the Church. 

In the fragmentary Syriac account from the end of the fifth century 
Christ is represented as appearing to the Apostles as they were gathered 
about the tomb of Mary. It was Peter whom the Lord singled out and ty 
whom He gave the first greeting. His first words were: “Greetings to thee 
Peter, thou art the bishop.’® In the sermon of Theodosius it is to “Peter 
my bishop” that Christ gives the command to watch over Mary." When 
Pseudo-Evodius relates the various offices set up by Christ in the Church 
he specifically mentions that the highest office was conferred upon Pete, 
when he says that the Lord appointed Peter archbishop.'? These statement: 
are somewhat brief and sparse. However, it is in similar situations tha 
other accounts expatiate on this idea and bring forth statements tha 
emphasize in no little measure the primacy of Peter. 

In the Latin account of Pseudo-Melito a question arose as to who was ty 
bear the palm which the angel had brought to Mary. It was then that John 
said to Peter: “Thou who art before us in the apostleship shouldst cary 
this palm before her bed.’"’ One of the manuscripts, utilized by Tischendor 
for his edition of Pseudo-Melito, represents Peter as urging Paul to pray 
first. At this juncture Paul said to Peter: ‘‘Thine is the office to begin first 
especially since thou hast been chosen by God as the pillar of the Church, 
and thou art before all in the apostleship.’"™ 

It is in the sermon of John of Thessalonica that the most developed 
statements on Peter’s primacy appear. When Mary offered John the palm 
brought her by the angel, John said: “I cannot take it without my co 
apostles, as long as they are not here, lest when they arrive murmuring and 
complaining break out among us. For, among them there is one who is 
greater than I, who has been set up over us.’"® To complete the story of 
the palm, and to introduce the Apostle who is greater than John and set 
up over the others, we will pass to that part of the sermon that deals with 
Mary’s burial. Peter pointed out that John was the Virgin Apostle and that 
he should march before the bed, singing psalms and carrying the palm 


1° Obsequies of the Holy Virgin (Wright, p. 46). 

' Theodosius, The Falling Asleep of Mary, 1, 6 (Robinson, p. 93) 

2 Pseudo-Evodius, The Falling Asleep of Mary, VI, 6 (Ibid., p. 52 

‘8 Pseudo-Melito, Transitus Mariae, X, 1 (Tischendorf, p. 131) 

“ C. Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 127, n. IV; this is a later interpolation, as can be seen by 
comparing this with n. 17 below 

8 John of Thessalonica, Dormitio Mariae, 6 (Patrologia Orientalis, XIX, 385). 
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John, however, deferred to Peter and said: “Thou art our Father and 
Bishop, and thou shouldst take the stand in front of the bed.’”* 

In the same sermon, after all the Apostles were gathered about Mary, 
Peter urged Paul to pray first. After excusing himself as being unworthy, 
Paul said to Peter: “‘Thou art the pillar of light, and all the other brethren 
are more worthy than I am. Thou therefore, O Father, pray for me and for 
jl, that the grace of the Lord may remain with us.” All the Apostles 
rejoiced over the humility of Paul and said: “Father Peter, thou hast been 
gt up over us; thou pray before us.’ 

Another opportunity for these accounts to bring out testimonies to Peter’s 
primacy is the discussion of Peter’s place as pall-bearer. Just as the head 
is the principal member of the body, so Peter, as the head of the Church, 
was to carry Mary by the head. In the Coptic account of Pseudo-Evodius, 
Christ says to Peter: “And thou, O my chosen Peter, bear her head on thy 
shoulders.’”* One of the manuscripts of Pseudo-Melito mentions that Peter 
bore the head.”° John of Thessalonica portrays Peter as standing at the 
head of Mary’s deathbed.” However, the most precise statement in this 
regard is found in the sermon of Theodosius. Christ is portrayed as address- 
ing Peter: ‘‘Peter, my bishop, bear her head on thy shoulders, for thou 
art the head of the Church after me.’ 

The opening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles show the primacy of 
Peter in action; the same is true of this Transitus literature. Peter’s actions 
and activity reveal him as the head and leader of the apostolic band. In 
all things Peter takes the lead and initiative; it is to Peter that the other 
Apostles defer. It would be tedious and repetitious to cite every individual 
instance in which this is verified. It seems better to group such instances 
under specific headings, and in this way to indicate the general trend and 
tenor of these documents. 

In those accounts that presuppose the dispersion of the Apostles before 
the death of Mary, there is the story of the miraculous gathering of the 
Apostles on clouds or chariots to be present with Mary in her last days. 
When the Apostles are gathered together, there is no doubt whatsoever as 
to who their leader is. In the Syriac account of Pseudo-James, Peter is 

“ Dormitio Mariae, 13 ([bid., p. 398). 

" Dormitio Mariae, 7 (Ibid., p. 386). 

' Dormitio Mariae, 7 (Ibid., p. 387). 

 Pseudo-Evodius, The Falling Asleep of Mary, XIV, 4 (Robinson, p. 61). 

*C. Tischendorf, op. ci#., p. 131, n. 2. 

"John of Thessalonica, Dormitio Mariae, 12 (Patrologia Orientalis, XIX, 395). 

® Theodosius, The Falling Asleep of Mary, V1, 6 (Robinson, p. 111). 
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represented as being snatched away on a cloud and standing between heaven 
and earth, while he waits for the other Apostles to come to him. The other 
Apostles are portrayed as being carried on chariots of lights that all cop. 
verged on Peter. When they were gathered round Mary, she asked them to 
tell where they came from and how they knew she was dying. It is at this 
point that the account goes on to say: ‘Peter said to all the Apostles, Le 
each one of us tell the Blessed Mary how the Holy Spirit spoke to him: 
and whence we came.’ In the Greek account of Pseudo-John the same 
incident is recorded, and again it is Peter who steps forth and bids the 
Apostles tell Mary how they were gathered unto her.** When John of Thes. 
salonica describes the coming of the Apostles on clouds, he expressly states 
that the first to come down was Peter. When all were gathered around 
Mary, they were somewhat perplexed to see themselves reunited. At this 
point Peter stepped forth and bade the Apostles to pray to God that they 
might find out the reason for their reunion.*® Later on, Peter, hailed by the 
other Apostles for his wisdom, delivered addresses, first to the Apostles, 
then to the virgins, and finally to the people.” 

In general, it was Peter who at the express command of Christ made 
the arrangements for Mary’s funeral. Describing the apparition of Christ 
to the Apostles the day before Mary died, Pseudo-Evodius writes: “Ané 
our Savior saluted His virgin Mother, and afterwards He saluted my father 
Peter . . . and last of all He said to my father Peter, Make haste and prepare 
the altar, that I may give a blessing unto you today.’” The following day 
when Christ again appeared He ‘‘turned to my father Peter, and said to 
him, Take care of the altar, that I may give a blessing to you, for I must 
take a great offering from your midst today.”™ It was to Peter that Christ 
addressed the order to “look upon the altar and bring Me these pure gar- 
ments which My Father has sent Me from heaven, that I may shroud My 
blessed Mother in them.’ Describing the orders of Christ for Mary's 
burial, Theodosius writes: ‘He said to me, even to me Peter and to John, 
Make haste, shroud the body of My mother before I go away from you.” 
In the Latin account of Pseudo-Melito, it is to Peter that the Lord says: 
“Arise, Peter, and take the body of Mary and bring it to the right of the city 


* Pseudo-James, Transitus Mariae, I1 (Lewis, p. 30). 

* Pseudo-John, Liber de Dormitione Mariae, 16 (Tischendorf, p. 100). 

*$ John of Thessalonica, Dormitio Mariae, 7 (Patrologia Orientalis, XIX, 386). 
26 Dormitio Mariae, 9-12 (Ibid., pp. 389-95). 

27 Pseudo-Evodius, The Falling Asleep of Mary, VI, 5 (Robinson, p. 51) 

*% The Falling Asleep of Mary, VII, 4 ([bid., p. 52 

2° The Falling Asleep of Mary, VIII, 11 (Jdid., p. 56). 

%° Theodosius, The Falling Asleep of Mary, VI, 2 (Ibid., p. 111 
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to the east, and there thou shalt find a new tomb in which thou shalt place 
[= 

Specifically, it was Peter who began the psalmody, and who gave the 
sign for the procession to start. In Pseudo-James, just before Mary died 
Christ called on Peter to raise his voice in psalmody.® Of the same incident, 
Pseudo-John writes: “And the Lord turned and said to Peter, The time 
iscome to begin the song of praise.’’* In Pseudo-Melito the psalmody began 
after Mary died and was a sign for the funeral procession to start. Peter 
lifted his voice and gave orders that the body of Mary be borne aloft. Then 
he began the psalmody by intoning Exiit Israel de Aegypto.* When John 
of Thessalonica describes the same scene he mentions that the Apostles 
carried the bed of Mary and that Peter took the lead in starting the singing 
of the psalms.*® 

Peter’s preeminence and headship is also seen in the accounts of con- 
versations between Christ and the Apostles. Christ asks questions of the 
Apostles, and invariably it is Peter who is singled out as the one who gave 
the answer in the name of all. After describing how Christ asked the Apostles 
why they were sad, Pseudo-Evodius goes on to say: “Our father Peter said 
to Him, My Lord and my God, we weep over the great bereavement that 
shall befall us.’** Similarly, when the Apostles were gathered round the 
tomb awaiting the resurrection of Mary, Christ asked the same question 
and again it was Peter who gave the answer.” In Pseudo-Melito, after 
Christ asked the Apostles what He should do for Mary, it was ‘Peter and 
the other Apostles’’ who requested Him to raise up the body of Mary in 
glory just as He had risen in glory from the dead.* 

Finally, in the Transitus literature there are indications that others 
recognized Peter’s position as head and leader. As is evident, many of the 
passages already cited are testimonies to the fact that Mary, John, Paul, 
and the Apostles as a group recognized Peter’s primacy. As is evident, also, 
in this literature, as in the canonical writings, Peter always heads the list 
in the enumeration of the Apostles; furthermore, these documents are 
replete with such phrases as ‘‘Peter and the other Apostles.’”’ However, 
there is one particular incident in these apocryphal writings which shows 


" Pseudo-Melito, Transitus Mariae, VIII, 1 (Tischendorf, p. 129 f.). 

= Pseudo-James, Transitus Mariae, IV (Lewis, p. 58). 

*Pseudo-John, Liber de Dormitione Mariae, 44 (Tischendorf, p. 109). 

* Pseudo-Melito, Transitus Mariae, X, 2 (Ibid., p. 131). 

* John of Thessalonica, Dormitio Mariae, 13 (Patrologia Orientalis, XIX, 398). 
* Pseudo-Evodius, The Falling Asleep of Mary, VIII, 4 (Robinson, p. 54). 

" The Falling Asleep of Mary, XVIII, 3 (Ibid., p. 64). 

* Pseudo-Melito, Transitus Mariae, XV, 3 (Tischendorf, p. 134). 
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that Peter’s primacy was recognized by others. This is the episode of the 
attempt to overthrow the body of Mary as it was being carried to the graye 
Rather than give repeated accounts of the story in the different versions 
it seems sufficient to single out the account of Pseudo-Melito. The Story is 
concerned with a Jewish priest who made an effort to overthrow the bier 
and cast the body of Mary on the ground. At once his hands dried up from 
the elbows and clung to the bier. When the Apostles again took up the body 
of Mary, the priest was in extreme agony. Though all the Apostles were 
present, it was to Peter that he cried out saying: “I implore thee, O holy 
Peter, do not despise me in this terrible predicament, for I am tormented 
with excruciating pain.’*® Peter led him to faith in Christ whom Mary had 
borne, with the result that he was healed in body and soul. Then, on Peter's 
orders, he became a means of winning over many of his race to faith ip 
Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Mary. 

Such is the testimony to Peter’s primacy in the Transitus Mariae. The 
testimonies come from documents written in Syriac, Coptic, Greek, ané 
Latin; they come from the Syriac and Coptic-speaking East, the Greek. 
speaking Byzantine world, and the Latin-speaking West. When M. Juge 
wrote his introduction to the sermon of John of Thessalonica, he noted 
the marvellous testimony that it contained to the primacy of Peter. h 
this regard he writes: ‘Peter always occupies the first place. It is Peter 
who always speaks first, who always takes the initiative. It is Peter to 
whom the others defer the : morable roles.’*° The foregoing pages 
have not only pointed out that this is true of John of Thessalonica, but they 
have also shown that the primacy of Peter is a theme that runs through 
the earlier accounts of the Transitus. Such testimonies to Peter’s primacy 
throw added light on the value of these documents. Though these documents 
are of no value in reporting history, they are of tremendous value in recording 
and mirroring doctrinal tenets. The foregoing testimonies are a factual 
proof of how important these documents are for the historian of dogma. 
Specifically, they throw light on the doctrine and acceptance of the primacy 
of Peter. In these documents, as a whole, it can be said that Peter is the 
head, that Peter always occupies the first place. 


The Catholic University of America ALFRED C. Rusa, C.SS.R. 


” Transitus Mariae, XII, 1 (bid., p. 132). 

‘9M. Jugie, Homélies mariales byzantines, X: Saint Jean, archez éque de Thessalonique 
(Patrologia Orientalis, XIX, 373); “La Vie et les oeuvres de Jean de Thessalonique,” 
Echos d’Orient, XXI (1922), 305-7. 
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MASS WITHOUT A SERVER 


On October 1, 1949, the Sacred Congregation for the Discipline of the 
Sacraments directed to local ordinaries an Instruction concerning the peti- 
tioning of indults for a domestic oratory, for the use of a portable altar, 
for saying Mass without a server, and for the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament in private chapels.! In each section of the Instruction the Con- 
gregation not only stated the rules to be followed in obtaining and using 
the indult but also reviewed the entire law on the subject. The Instruction 
was specifically approved by Pope Pius XII, who ordered that it be carefully 
and religiously observed by all priests of the Latin Rite. 

Part III of this Instruction, which concerns the indult for saying Mass 
without a server, is of special interest to every priest. Because of its practical 
import it has been either reprinted or lengthily synopsized in many peri- 
odicals; and there is no need of repeating all of its provisions here. However, 
as an appropriate background for further remarks, I should like to observe 
with E. Bergh, S.J.,? that the words of the Congregation make it absolutely 
clear that the Church wants us to do everything in our power to preserve 
even the external social character of the Mass by having a trained server, 
orat least an imperfect server,’ or at the very least one of the faithful present 
at every Mass. The solitary Mass must be considered as definitely a rare 
exception—in fact, so much the exception that it will not be permitted 
even by indult, at least not by the indults granted through the Congregation 
of the Sacraments. 

To carry out this manifest will of the Church, great care must be exercised 
in training boys and men to serve at the altar, and women too should be 
encouraged to learn the server’s responses so that in cases of necessity they 
can answer the priest “from afar.’’ Moreover, priests should be willing to 
serve one another, even though this might entail inconvenience. 

Yet, despite the utmost care, there may be occasions when no server, 
even an imperfect one, can be had. Hence the question arises: under what 
conditions may Mass be celebrated without a server? To answer this question 
we must turn first to the words of the Instruction. After having recalled the 
law of canon 813 and the reasons why the Church insists on having a server, 
the Congregation adds: 

1AS, XLI (1949), 493-511. 

* Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LX XII (1950), 84. 

* By an “imperfect server” is meant one who can perform only one of the two func- 
tions of the server: ¢.g., a man who cannot answer the prayers, but who can move the 
book, proffer the cruets, and ring the bell; or a woman who can answer the prayers. See 


Instruction, pp. 507-8. 
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rhe law requiring the presence of a server at Mass admits of only a small number 
of exceptions which, by the universal consent of liturgists and moralists, are reduced 
to the following cases: (a) if Viaticum must be administered to a sick person and 
no server is at hand; (b) when it is necessary for the people to fulfill the precept 
of hearing Mass; (c) during an epidemic, when it is difficult to find a server and 
when the priest would otherwise have to abstain from celebrating for a notable 
time; (d) when the server leaves during the Mass, even outside the Consecration 
and Offertory: in which case the reverence due the Holy Sacrifice calls for jt: 
continuance, even without a server. Apart from these cases, for which there is the 
unanimous consent of authors, a derogation from the law is had only by an Apostolic 
Indult, especially in missionary countries.* 


In the years preceding the publication of this Instruction various moralists 
had acknowledged as probable some opinions that allowed the celebration 
of Mass without a server in circumstances not mentioned by the Congre. 
gation. Chief among these probably justifying circumstances were th: 
following: the First Friday Mass, a nuptial Mass, a funeral Mass, th 
ordinary weekday Mass attended by some of the faithful, a Mass schedule; 
for a definite day, a Gregorian Mass, a Mass said for a dying person. More 
over, as a probably justifying circumstance, many authors considered th: 
need or devotion of the priest himself: for example, he is poor and need: 
the stipend; he needs the grace of the Mass; and finally, he is devoted to 
the Mass and would be forced to miss Mass unless he celebrated without a 
server. Most, if not all, of these cases were very likely open to question; 
nevertheless I think that all of them, considered as merely occasional ex- 
ceptions to the general law, were practically probable before the issuance of 
the Instruction. 

The important question to be faced now is this: are all of these cases, or 
any of them, still probable, or must we say that they are entirely ruled out 
by the Instruction? To put the question in another way: are the four cases 
mentioned in the Instruction /iteradly all the exceptions allowed to a priest 
without an indult, or should they be considered as /ypical of a larger number 
of excusing causes? 

Of the commentaries on the Instruction that I have seen, only two ex- 
plicitly face this general question. And these two express opposite opinions. 
Patrick Lydon favors the literal interpretation. He thinks the four cases 
are a complete enumeration and that broader opinions expressed before the 
Instruction are now untenable.’ On the other hand, Felix M. Cappello, 

‘Instruction, p. 508. 


5 The Priest, VI (1950), 51. Walter J. Schmitz, S.S., seems to agree with Father Lydon; 
for, though Father Schmitz makes particular application only to the Mass devotionis 
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S,J., the staunchest proponent of lenient views, thinks that the enumeration 
is not exhaustive and that other excusing causes can be verified in practice.® 
A careful reading of the passage of the Instruction that I have quoted 
shows that Father Cappello’s view must be correct. I infer this first from 
the fact that the Congregation states that the legitimate exceptions are 
“reduced” (reducuntur) to the four cases mentioned. This wording certainly 
implies that the four cases are illustrative, not exhaustive. And I infer 
it secondly—and I might say, principally—from the third exception cited 
by the Congregation: the saying of Mass in the time of pestilence. 
“Shortly after the publication of the Instruction I heard several moralists 
express surprise that this third case should be listed among “unanimously 
admitted” exceptions to the law. They could not recall having read this 
case in any standard treatise on the subject. Later, a theologian who had 
studied this entire matter most carefully told me that he had seen only one 
reference (and this not perfectly clear) to this case in more than fifty modern 
textbooks and articles. I then investigated the point myself. I consulted some 
of the most representative pre-Code authorities and about twenty-five post- 





Code standard texts. 

Among the pre-Code authorities, I found a reference to the epidemic 
case only in Lacroix;’ and he considered the case under a somewhat different 
aspect from that inferred by the Congregation. He was thinking in terms 
of the inconvenience incurred by lost stipends, whereas the Congregation 
seems to have in mind the spiritual inconvenience to the priest who is 
deprived of the Mass for a notable time.* Neither the pestilence case nor 
anything similar to it is mentioned by Busenbaum,’ St. Alphonsus,'® Gas- 
parri,* Many,” or Ojetti.” As for post-Code authors, of those I consulted 
only Piscetta-Gennaro refer to the case. They cite the opinion of Lacroix 
and question its probability! 

Perhaps the epidemic case is referred to in a number of manuals that my 


causa, yet he says the Congregation “declared there are only four reasons for celebrating 
Mass without a server, apart from an Apostolic Indult.” Cf. Emmanuel, LVI (1950), 
91; the italics are mine. 

® Periodica, XX XVIII (1949), 420. *L. VI, P. 2, m. 386. 

* Lacroix, Joc. cit., n. 385, mentions the probable opinion of some authors to the effect 
that a priest might celebrate without a server if otherwise he would have to miss Mass 
on many weekdays. This opinion seems to be more in keeping with the idea expressed 
by the Congregation’s third example. But it is not the epidemic case, and, taken literally, 
it is not a frequently cited example. 

*L. VI, tr. 3, c. iii, dub. v, resp. 9. 10L. VI, n. 391. 

" De Sanctissima Eucharistia, I, n. 646. 2 Praelectiones de Missa, n. 139. 

3 Synopsis, n. 2754. “Vn. 486. 
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friends and I failed to consult. Nevertheless, the absence of any mention 
of it in a large number of authoritative standard works makes it clear that 
there is not a “‘unanimous consent of moralists and liturgists” on this cage. 
In fact, except for the other three examples cited by the Congregation, 
there is not a single concrete example that can be said to be commonly 
mentioned by authorities. In giving four examples, the Congregation was 
really giving more than most authors cite. The only reasonable conclusion 
seems to be that the Congregation was using the epidemic case as a safe 
example of a principle on which all authorities do and must agree, namely, 
that a proportionately serious inconvenience excuses from the observance of 
an ecclesiastical law. 

If my interpretation of the epidemic case is correct, then there is an 
admirable harmony and completeness in the Congregation’s enumeration 
of four typical excusing causes. For it should be noted that the other th~: 
cases illustrate rather a conflict with some more important law than the 
grave incommodum in the strict sense of the term.’ In the case of Viaticum, 
the divine law prevails over the human prohibition; in the second case, 
the precept of hearing Mass is considered more important; in the last case. 
reverence for the Eucharist demands the continuance of the Mass, as the 
Instruction itself states. The epidemic case supplements these examples 
by suggesting that, even when there is no conflict with a higher law, there 
may yet be present a serious reason which would allow the celebration of 
Mass without a server. And all the examples may be summed up thus: 
it is permissible to celebrate Mass without a server when failure to celebrate 
would infringe on a more important law than canon 813 or when the omission 
of Mass would entail a proportionately serious inconvenience for the priest 
or for others. The supposition, of course, is that no server is reasonably 
available. 

Earlier in this discussion I cited a number of reasons for saying Mass 
without a server which were considered as probable excusing causes before 
the publication of the Instruction. It is not my purpose to examine each of 
these cases to determine whether or not it may still be considered solidly 
probable. As regards some of them (nuptial Mass, funeral Mass, First Friday 
Mass, the weekday Mass in the parish church), it would seldom, if ever, 
be impossible to have at least an imperfect server if we priests exercised the 
diligence and zeal the Church expects of us. Nevertheless, even the most 
obedient and zealous priest is sometimes helpless in the face of circumstances; 

46 Tt is true that authors frequently list all excusing causes under the general heading 


of “serious inconvenience,” but the division into grave incommodum and conflict with a 
a higher or more important law seems to be more accurate. 
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and it is definitely unfair to him to say that only in the four cases mentioned 
in the Instruction are the principles of legitimate excusing causes applicable. 
The Congregation at least implicitly admits the possibility of other cir- 
cumstances in which the principles would be applicable and thus does not 
preclude further discussion of these cases. 

Although I cannot discuss all the cases, I should like to make some 
reference to the celebration of Mass without a server devolionis causa, 
because a number of writers have made special mention of this case. Accord- 
ing to W. Conway,’* Francis B. Donnelly,” Walter J. Schmitz, S.S.,"° and 
E. J. Mahoney,"® the opinion allowing occasional celebration without a 
server devotionis causa is no longer tenable. G. Montague’s judgment is 
somewhat milder, yet not very encouraging.*® Having recalled the pre- 
Instruction debate over this question, Father Montague says: “However 
reluctantly, we must conclude that the stricter view has the greater intrinsic 
probability and extrinsic authority and would now seem to conform most 
closely with the present Instruction and with the words of the Holy Father.” 

The papal statement to which Father Montague refers is contained in 
the Mediator Dei and is quoted at the beginning of the third section of the 
Instruction. It will be remembered that, after having affirmed in the en- 
cyclical that the absence of a server does not rob the Mass of its social 
effects, the Pope added: ‘Nevertheless, on account of the dignity of such 
an august mystery, We desire and We urge—as indeed Mother Church 
has always commanded—that no priest should approach the altar unless 
there is at hand a minister who will serve him and make the responses, as 
canon 813 prescribes.” 

As I have written on a former occasion, I think that these words, strong 
though they are, add nothing to the severity of canon 813." They simply 
insist on the observance of the canon and do not preclude legitimate ex- 
ceptions. As a matter of fact, if either the Pope’s words or the first part of 
canon 813 were taken absolutely they would exclude even the exceptions 
mentioned in the Instruction and would nullify the concession of canon 
813, §2. I fail to see, therefore, how these words can be quoted in favor of 
either side of a controversy concerning the proportionate reason for excusing 
from the law. 

Father Montague’s reference to the Instruction concerns the wording 

Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXIII (1950), 54446. 

"" Homiletic and Pastoral Review, L (1950), 364-65. 

’ Emmanuel, LVI (1950), 91. 

Clergy Review, XXXIV (1950), 204-7. 

Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXTII (1950), 72-75. 

" THEOLOGICAL Stupres, IX (1948), 110. 
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used in the third exception: “...et secus sacerdos debeat per notabil 
tempus se abstinere a celebrando.” If this case had to be taken literally ther 
is no doubt that the expression italicized by Father Montague would fayor 
the stricter opinion; in fact, it would make the lenient opinion absolutely 
untenable. But it would also mean that a priest could not say Mass for his 
dying mother, that he would have to interrupt an almost completed set of 
Gregorian Masses, and so forth, if he could not get a server and had no indult 
Fortunately, the case need not and should not be taken literally. I am cop. 
vinced by reason of the arguments given earlier that the Congregation meant 
this case as only one example of a serious inconvenience that would excuse 
from the law. As for the reason why this example was chosen, I can only 
surmise. I suggest that it was chosen as a safe illustration of a circumstance 
that would involve a grave incommodum for practically any priest, and that 
it was not intended as a denial that a shorter privation of Mass might be 
an equivalently serious inconvenience for some priests. 

Professors and writers should be well disposed towards my suggestion 
that the Congregation chose the epidemic case as a safe illustration. It is 
the rather common custom of professors, I believe, to steer clear of border. 
line cases and to choose only safe examples when illustrating importan: 
material. And this tendency is even more evident in writing meant for 
general consumption. It would hardly be strange, therefore, if the Con- 
gregation should follow the same policy in a document that would certainly 
be the subject of much comment.” 

When is the privation of Mass a serious inconvenience for a priest? 
It seems to me that the answer to this question cannot prescind entirely 
from subjective dispositions and individuating circumstances. Should not 
the inconvenience to which a priest is willing to go in order to say Mass be 
taken as some indication of the hardship he endures when forced to miss 
Mass? There are some priests who, apart from the fulfillment of their 
duties, seldom make any great sacrifice to say Mass. On their vacation they 
readily omit a weekday Mass; when they travel they take conveniently 
scheduled trains even at the expense of missing Mass, and they do not fast 


2 Despite the arguments against a too literal interpretation of the third exception 
? 


the tendency of recent writers seems to be towards a literal application, at least to the 
extent that the personal inconvenience of the priest can be considered g cause 
only when he would have to miss Mass per tempus notabile. If this tendency grows it 
will lead to interesting results. For authors will then begin to compute just what is 4 
notable time: two days, three days, a week, etc.; and then they will have to decide whether 


the priest must wait this length of time or whether he may begin saying Mass at on 
The controversies of the past have been rather simple compared to what this will be 
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till a late hour in order to say Mass. Apparently the occasional missing of 
Mass is no great hardship for them. 

But there are other priests—and their number is not small—who con- 
sistently make great sacrifices to say their daily Mass, even when no special 
duty requires it. They deprive themselves of needed sleep even when they 
are unwell; they take inconveniently scheduled trains and fast till a late 
hour in order to have the opportunity of saying Mass when traveling. Such 
priests certainly do experience a great hardship when forced to miss Mass. 
The sole debatable point is whether this hardship is sufficient to excuse from 
the law of having a server. 

Father Conway thinks that this hardship is intrinsic to canon 813, and 
he doubts that the opinion allowing Mass without a server devotionis causa 
was ever solidly probable. Canon Mahoney, on the other hand, admits that 
it was probable before the Instruction but considers that it can no longer 
be defended. “It appears,” he says, ‘‘that unless this henceforth is to be 
excluded the words of the instruction have scarcely any meaning, for ‘devo- 
tion’ is undoubtedly the weakest of all the reasons alleged by writers as an 
excuse justifying non-observance of the law.” 

I need not delay on Father Conway’s doubt that the opinion ever was 
solidly probable. I agree with Canon Mahoney that it was “ ‘probable’ 
in the accepted sense of the word.” But I cannot agree with Canon Mahoney 
in his light treatment of “‘devotion.”” The attachment to his daily Mass 
that leads the devout priest to make great sacrifices to say Mass and that 
causes him great disappointment when he is forced to miss it is a powerful 
source of sanctification in his own life and a source of great edification to 
the faithful. Understood correctly, devotion is by no means the weakest 
of reasons that can be alleged as an excusing cause from the law. And because 
it is not a weak reason it should not be too hastily excluded as a possible 
excusing cause. Of course, if the Church wishes to exclude it, that is sufficient 
for us. But neither canon 813, nor the Mediator Dei, nor the Instruction 


clearly excludes it.” 
St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


*A number of very competent moralists have told me either verbally or by letter 
that in their opinion the Instruction does not clearly rule out the probability of the opin- 
ion allowing Mass without a server devotionis causa when no server is available. Since 
these are merely privately expressed opinions I do not use them as arguments in favor 
of my position. But the information may be encouraging to many who are interested 
in this question. 
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Die RELIGIONEN DER MEnscuHerT. By Anton Anwander. Freiburg: 
Herder, 1949. Pp. xvi + 400. DM 16. 

In a foreword the author hopes that this revision of his 1927 work wil] 
show the changes which two decades have effected in his subject matter and 
in himself. Yet he wishes it understood that the years have not altered his 
conviction of the importance of the study of religions, nor shifted the view. 
point from which he studies the field. The viewpoint is that of Catholic 
Christianity. Just what it means to study religions from this viewpoint, he 
explains less than clearly. Clear to the degree of obviousness are the points 
he offers in explanation: knowledge of other religions contributes to better 
understanding of Catholicism; the cross on Golgotha is the turning-point of 
history and of the history of religions; Catholic Christianity is the unique and 
absolute religion. Such admitted truths do not add up to an elucidation of 
the Catholic scholar’s viewpoint in the field of comparative religions. The 
Catholic scholar does not disprize (as certain European missionaries of the 
Age of Discovery disprized) non-Christian religions as wholly false and evil; 
nor does he quest (as P. L. Mills in our own century has quested) for “‘ves- 
tiges of revelation” in man’s natural religions. His viewpoint (and Professor 
Anwander doubtless subscribes to the analysis) consists of psychological 
sympathy, favorable intellectual conditioning, prophylaxis against religious 
history’s lethal disease of misinterpretation. Having himself lived by faith, 
he has experienced religious conviction as an élan vital which integrates and 
gives meaning to human living; hence, he will understand the faiths and 
practices of others as sincere, if misguided, strivings of man’s spirit toward 
his goal. Furthermore, in possession himself of the whole truth, he is in- 
tellectually conditioned to appraise the significance and relative worth of 
whatever elements of truth the various cults of mankind possess. Finally, 
Christian philosophy immunizes him against explanations (Comte’s, Rein- 
ach’s, Haydon’s) of religious conduct which ignore man’s creature-nature 
and his rational recognition of the need for worship. 

After necessary refinements on the terms “‘religion”’ (pp. 1-5) and “history 
of religions” (pp. 9-18), the author treats religious history in four categories: 
nature-religions (primitive, primary, secondary cultures); national religions 
of great peoples of tertiary culture (e.g., Greece and Rome); international 
religions (such as Buddhism); the supernatural religion of OT Judaism and 
Christianity. A Lesebuch of 83 pages follows, which affords documentation 
from original sources and dispenses from lengthy quotation in the text. The 
67 illustrations are admirably selected. However, both they and the whole 
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press-work evidence clearly the handicaps of post-war publication in Ger- 
many. A Tiibingen professor recently told us that much of Herder’s book- 
making machinery was destroyed, while the country’s straitened economy 
has made better grades of paper prohibitively high-priced. As a piece of 
book-making, then, the present volume is far inferior to the 1927 edition. 

Proper reserve characterizes the discussion of nature-religions (pp. 19- 
65). The professor is content to present adequately the documented facts 
and to notice the fund of religious and parareligious ideas which underlie 
the facts. On primitive and lower cultural levels he rightly thinks it vain to 
seek precise creeds or systematic theology. Due emphasis is placed (pp. 19, 
20) on Mana (Macht, Wakonda, Kami, the forces, almost wholly mysterious 
to poor Lo’s untutored mind, which govern nature’s pageantry). Taboo and 
totem are held (correctly, we believe) to be corollaries derived from belief 
in Mana. Emphasized equally is the animistic facet of prescientific thought, 
though Dr. Anwander does not follow Tylor and Lévy-Bruhl in their thin 
speculations and sweeping conclusions. “‘High gods” of primitive, primary, 
and secondary cultures are noticed, and one could wish that the author had 
favored us with his own appraisal of the arguments for primitive monotheism. 
Fifteen pages are devoted to the Germans, while the Celts are summarily 
dismissed in three, the Slavs and Lithuanians in two—ratios which are ex- 
plained (p. 49) but not excused by the fact that the majority of the book’s 
readers will be Germanic. Outcrops of chauvinism on p. 63 are the assertion: 
“Germanentum und Christentum konnten einen gliicklichen Bund schlies- 
sen, zu dem das Christentum Gehalt und Gestalt, das Germanentum Farbe 
und Wiirze hergab,” and the instances adduced: “die ganze mittelalter- 
liche Kultur,” “die Fahigkeit, christliche Begriffe in der Muttersprache zu 
bilden.” One needs patience with the heresy that racial characteristics 
specially dispose a particular people to accept supernatural revelation. 

Until recent times the history of religions has answered the question of 
the non-confessional state with a plump “No.” National religion in every 
country (China, India, Egypt, and the rest) which the book next cons ders 
has been integrated with the country’s government, as indeed with its wihole 
evolving culture. The ten chapters of this second part of the book (Kultur- 
religionen) are of varying merit. India as a ““Wunderwelt” of complex re- 
ligiosity, bewildering superstition, profound but errant intellectual specula- 
tion is sympathetically and adequately studied. Understanding, too, is the 
treatment of the better aspects of Chinese religion (reference of the physical 
and moral world to the will and providence of Tien, observance of the Con- 
fucian ethical code), though the reviewer cannot endorse Professor An- 
wander’s unbounded admiration of the Tao-te-king (p. 78). On Egypt in- 
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formation lags behind the past two decades of research, and besides rests too 
exclusively on German scholarship (a remark applicable to a degree to most 
of the book). The earliest period of Roman religion is thoroughly analyzed, 
the later periods being rather jejunely noticed. Six pagess are a disappointing 
budget for Japan and enforces many omissions (e.g., the Church and Shinto- 
Confucian observances). 

Buddhism and Islam—as international religions, the living faiths and 
cultural determinants of millions—rightly elicit the author’s best efforts of 
analysis. “Buddha war Inder, ganz Inder” (p. 216), admitting unquestion- 
ingly the pessimistic consequences of India’s belief in monism, karma, and 
metempsychosis, teaching nothing himself but escapism from these same 
consequences. His Eightfold Path is no Way of the Cross leading up to the 
vision of God, but a toilsome ascent to the precipice of annihilation. This 
and other contrasts with Christianity (on the heads of faith, grace, charity) 
are well pointed. The portrait of Mohammed is not well done. Carlylean 
in fulsomeness is the praise: ‘Mohammed ist, kénnte man sagen, der Idealtyp 
semitischer Frémmigkeit, solange sie nicht beriihrt ist vom Heiligen Geist” 
(p. 246). Besides, the chicanery, time-serving, and amazing political sa- 
gacity of the man receive less than due emphasis. More meritorious is the 
delineation of orthodox (pp. 251-55) and “heretical” (pp. 259-62) Moham- 
medanism; excellent that of the religion’s asceticism and mysticism (pp. 


255-58). 


St. Mary’s College GeorGE C. RIno, S.J. 


FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS. A Symposium. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvi + 392. $7.50. 

Ideally, a book like this should be reviewed the way it was written. It 
contains twenty-one essays on religions by eighteen different contributors. 
The religions are those of dead civilizations or, as the editor puts it, “of 
those now living whose pathways are isolated from our own immediate 
traditions.” The topics treated, after the editor’s preface and an essay by 
Phyllis Ackerman on the origin of religion, are the religions of ancient Egypt, 
the Sumerians, Assyria and Babylonia, the Hittites, the Canaanites, 
prehistoric Greece, the mystery cults of Greece, the Hellenistic world, 
Mithraism, Manichaeism, Mazdakism, the ancient Norse peoples, Tibet, 
the Australian aborigines, the South American Indians, Shamanism, the 
Eskimos, the Navahos, and the Hopis. As the editor states, it was difficult 
to select the topics; these subjects were chosen ‘“‘because of their complexity, 
their importance, their appeal to general interest, and their peculiar con- 
tribution to a representative viewpoint.” 
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The essays are not all, of course, of the same quality; but the authors are 
representative scholars. Kramer on the Sumerians, Oppenheim on Assyro- 
Babylonian religion, Giiterbock on the Hittites, and Gaster on the Canaan- 
ites are distinguished names. If one had to single out essays particularly 
pleasing, one would have to mention those with which one feels more fa- 
miliar. S. N. Kramer has summarized the contents of his recently published 
works on Sumerian mythology. Oppenheim is too brief; it is true that the 
present state of studies of Mesopotamian religion does not permit a defini- 
tive summary, but the author need not have been so extremely cautious. 
What he has is good. Gaster has done a neat summary of the Ugaritic 
material. The essay on the mystery religions is very compact and clear; it 
could do without some allusions to Catholic beliefs and rites. One wishes 
that non-Catholic scholars would realize that such comparative allusions 
are offensive to Catholics, and contribute nothing to a better understanding 
of the subject. The other essays the reviewer found interesting as a whole, 
not always clear. The book is not intended as a handbook. The editor tells 
us that it is his purpose to bring before scholars and those average readers 
who are curious enough to explore the subject some of the material which is 
available only in specialized monographs. As a rule, the essays maintain a 
descriptive and objective tone; some of the authors feel that it is necessary 
todo some special pleading for the humanitarian and cultural values of their 
rather highly specialized subjects. 

There is an implication in the objectivity of the volume which the editor 
makes explicit in his preface. Religion, as here explained, is man’s psycho- 
physical response to what is roughly called the “‘supernatural’’; religion is 
simple adaptation to environment. Man’s mind has the capacity to transcend 
the bodily world, and the mysterious universe is just the kind of world 
which elicits the ‘religious response.” A “‘religion’”’ is the body of beliefs and 
practices pertaining to the larger world which prevails in a social group. 
Religions are ‘frozen habit-patterns”’ of society; they are interesting reflec- 
tions of culture and environment. This is surely detachment, whether it is 
scientific or not. 

Phyllis Ackerman’s essay finds the origin of religion a vitalistic hypothesis: 
the power which is the object of worship is the life-giving power, localized 
in certain vital foci. This is combined with astro-cosmological mythology. 
This is frankly a hypothesis; but Dr. Ackerman believes that it has been 
confirmed by observation to the point where no existing hypothesis can 
claim equal validity. Dr. Ackerman gives phallism a very important place 
in the origin of religions; she does not appear to have considered the pos- 
sibility that this element may be treated as an aberration. Or is there, in the 
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theory of religion as outlined by the general editor, any room for such a 
idea as a religious aberration? The notes to this essay do not mention the 
work of Schmidt, a somewhat startling omission. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J, 


DER VERBORGENE Gott. GOTTESBILD UND GOTTESVORSTELLUNG IN Js. 
RAEL UND IM ALTEN ORIENT. By Hubert Schrade. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1949. Pp. 316, 32 plates. DM 13.80. 

The author of this book has set himself the task of studying the influence 
of the plastic image of the deity upon the development of the Hebrew cop. 
ception of God. Modern comparative studies have shown that the Hebrew 
rejection of the divine image is without parallel in ancient religions. The 
divine image, Schrade asserts, presupposes the visibility of the deity; but 
the Hebrews, by their rejection of the divine image, did not assert the in. 
visibility of the deity. The rejection of the divine image did not overcome 
the desire of seeing the deity, nor did it mean that there was no influence ¢ 
the divine image upon the Hebrew conception of God. It is his purpose, bh 
says, to throw some light upon this paradoxical fact; for he believes that th 
history of the nature and the influence of the image is no less significant tha 
the history of the idea of the divine. 

This is an ambitious project, and one can scarcely reproach the autho 
for taking too narrow a view of his subject. And the book gives an appear. 
ance of spaciousness; it spans the whole history of the religion of the Old 
Testament, which it illustrates by the religions of Mesopotamia and Egypt 
One wonders whether it is possible to digest such a large portion. When one 
traces the development of the idea of the divine, one is involved in the most 
complex of intellectual processes. 

It is not easy to summarize Schrade’s thesis, and impossible to show all 
the steps in its development. Here, I am afraid, the book must suffer from 
the unfairness which it sometimes seems impossible to overcome within the 
limits of a book review. He begins with the assumption that the image and 
the deity are identical in the religions of Mesopotamia and Egypt. I call it an 
assumption not because Schrade does not discuss the subject—for he does— 
but because he does not make clear what he means by identity; if he means 
identity as it is understood by the modern mind, the assumption is false, 
It is, perhaps, not the fault of Schrade that Frankfort’s /n/ellectual Advew 
ture of Ancient Man does not appear in his bibliography; the splendid essays 
of Wilson and Jacobsen in that work would have done much to remove the 
confusion which Schrade has left on the point at issue. They would also have 
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shown the difficulty of interpreting the fluid conceptions of these peoples 
in modern language. 

In any case, the Hebrews did not believe in the identity of deity and image. 
Schrade finds, however, an ambivalence in their attitude which he illustrates 
by the two creation accounts of Genesis: in the first of these, man is made in 
the divine image (which Schrade understands in a crass sense), while in the 
second the creator deity is the moulder before whom man is dust. He finds 
that “signs” (as opposed to images) of the divine were common in ancient 
Israel: the bronze serpent, the golden calf, the ephod and teraphim, the 
sacred stone, the ark. From this he concludes that the imageless worship of 
Yahweh is not a sign of a “purely spiritual’ conception. The mysterious 
imageless character of Yahweh is seen also in the tent of the nomad god; 
and while the temple of Solomon confined the nomad god within a building, 
the darkness of the inner sanctuary still showed the invisible divine mystery. 

The “jealousy” of Yahweh exhibits itself at its greatest in the zeal of 
Elijah and Josiah. The combat of these men against foreign gods included 
the destruction of their images; but the combat was against the gods, not 
against the images. Schrade makes a long and rather interesting comparison 
between the destructive jealousy of Yahweh and the destructive character 
of Ashur. Ancient warfare was total and ruthless; the destruction of a city 
often meant the destruction of its gods. Yet Ashur’s annihilation of enemy 
gods did not imply nor result in even a rudimentary monotheism. Ashur, 
for instance, did not destroy Marduk; the political importance of Marduk 
was too great. But Yahweh destroyed the Canaanite gods because He could 
tolerate no other god among His people. 

A study of the Aton cult of Ikhnaton leads to the conclusion that Ikhna- 
ton failed because he attempted to suppress all mythical and image repre- 
sentations of the divine in favor of the one divine image which was himself, 
the king. This conclusion is founded upon the artistic representations of 
Ikhnaton and the solar disk, which show the divine symbol of the hand 
grasping the ankh sign touching the king and his family; it was from the 
king that life was derived to the people. Ikhnaton retained the traditional 
belief that the Pharaoh was the son of the god, and held it more emphatically 
than his predecessors. Schrade sees here a rather involved connection with 
the realism of Amarna art. Ikhnaton abandoned the stylized representation 
of the king as divine, but this did not mean that the king was not one with 
the god. The king was one with the god by the identity of image and exem- 
plar; but the assimilation was ideal, not material. 

There are references in Mesopotamian and Egyptian religious writing: 
to the “secret” form of the god; but these gods, unlike Yahweh, could be 
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represented by an image. There are anthropomorphisms of Yahweh; but 
these do not indicate a human form of Yahweh. The sight of Yahweh was 
thought to be fatal; Schrade finds that the stories of Jacob’s wrestling, of 
the theophany before the parents of Samson, and of the three travelers 
before Abraham, show an antinomy in the Hebrew idea of the invisibility 
of Yahweh. Furthermore, the Hebrews employed the common Semitic 
idiom of “‘seeing elohim”’ for worship in the sanctuary. Among other Semitic 
peoples, this idiom designated the vision of the countenance of the divine 
image; among the Hebrews, its original sense is lost. And if the vision of 
Yahweh was thought to be fatal, to be seen by Yahweh was thought to 
bring life; this is seen in the name of the well of Hagar. Schrade adduces 
also the story of the bronze serpent. His conclusion is that the vision of God 
was permitted only to an elect few. This conclusion appears again in the 
visions of the prophets. 

In the first of the literary prophets, Yahweh appears in vision only ina 
destructive character; His wrath is aimed at the cult of Bethel, although 
Amos does not mention the calf-images. What distinguishes the wrath of 
Yahweh in Amos is its ethical motivation. Yet it is not the wrath of the 
judge; it is a sweeping annihilation of the whole people. 

The marriage of Hosea, which Schrade thinks was derived from the 
mythic-ritual sacred marriage of Semitic religions, does not admit a purely 
spiritual conception of the deity; yet Hosea expressly repudiates the images 
of the Bethel cult. Furthermore, he repudiates also the common Oriental 
idea that the craft of the image-maker was a gift of divine wisdom. Neither, 
according to Schrade, does Isaiah arrive at a truly spiritual idea of Yahweh. 
He is prevented from doing so by the idea of the divine wrath; for the ethical 
motive added by the prophets does not alter the primitive notion. The 
temple vision of Isaiah is an expansion of the image suggested by the Ark 
of the Covenant. Jeremiah, on the other hand, unlike Amos and Isaiah, has 
no vision of Yahweh. Thus Schrade finds that Jeremiah is the first to rise 
to anything approaching a purely spiritual concept of God. Yet there are 
limitations also in the idea of Jeremiah: there is the hand and the voice of 
the inaugural vision, and the wrathful and destructive character of Yahweh. 
Jeremiah’s tendencies towards a concept of Yahweh detached from holy 
objects and holy places is never fully realized. 

Ezekiel, Schrade finds, continues in the same lines of thought without any 
notable advance. Like the vision of Isaiah, the imaginative creations of Eze- 
kiel are influenced by art; but the influence on Ezekiel is of foreign origin. 
The vision of the chariot, if it is to be attributed to Ezekiel (Schrade does 
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not decide this question), shows a vague vision of Yahweh Himself, who is 
lost in fire, the element traditionally proper to Yahweh. 

Deutero-Isaiah, of all the prophets, has the strongest polemic against 
foreign gods and their images alike, just as he has the clearest statement of 
the cosmic dominion of Yahweh; yet Schrade thinks that this prophet did 
not rise above the traditional ideas. What held him down was the idea of 
Yahweh as the national god of Israel. Furthermore, the conviction of the 
prophet that Israel has expiated its sins and that its salvation is now assured 
is an ethical retrogression. The Priestly Code is likewise ethically behind 
the pre-exilic prophets, and, in addition, introduces into Israel the idea of 
Yahweh as a craftsman deity. The God of Judaism was a God of law, in the 
sense that His action was moderated and made intelligible by the law. The 
God of Job is the antithesis of this conception; He is a deity who altogether 
surpasses human understanding, and this is the most profound conception of 
God which the Old Testament contains. 

Schrade’s general conclusion is that Israel, although it never admitted 
plastic images of the divine, developed a divine image of its own; and the 
image of God is man. Only Job succeeds in breaching this limitation. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, conceived the likeness between God and man as 
ideal. Consequently, the development of the Hebrew idea of God was in- 
fluenced by the very images which they rejected. But man is nothing before 
God; for he is dust. It was this pole of Hebrew belief that kept God “hidden,” 
in the sense that He could not be assimilated to man. 

This is scarcely an adequate statement of Schrade’s thesis. The conclusions 
of such a lengthy and complex examination should have been summarized; 
and Schrade has not done this. There are some original elements in this 
contribution. Schrade’s approach from a new angle is refreshing, to say the 
least; if he has done nothing else, he has discovered, or restated, certain ir- 
regularities in the Hebrew conception of God. It was, however, known before 
Schrade that the Hebrew conception defies a neat schematic formulation. To 
point out the many points of contact between Hebrew belief, or its expres- 
sion, and the beliefs of the ancient Semites, is to place a false emphasis. 
Schrade has gone to great pains to show the limitations of Hebrew belief. 
Should he not have taken like pains to show that the Hebrew idea of God 
does break through the limitations of ancient Semitic beliefs? 

The reviewer does not wish to quarrel with the application of compara- 
tive methods to the study of Hebrew religion; the use of these methods in 
modern times has illuminated many features of Hebrew religion which were 
formerly obscure. But these methods demand very careful handling. It is 
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not enough to assemble abundant material, as Schrade has done; the ma. 


terial must be sifted, criticized, arranged. Schrade’s analysis is sometimes 
superficial; the material is so loosely arranged that its abundance is confusing 
rather than enlightening. These imperfections detract from what is, in many 
ways, a stimulating book. 

I have already pointed out Schrade’s failure to appreciate the difficulty of 
understanding the ‘“‘identity”’ of deity and image. Similarly, he has failed to 
show the proper significance of what he calls the signs and tokens of Yahweh, 
There is no historical basis for giving them magical value; this is an un- 
founded inference from mere similarity. At the same time, he dismisses the 
anicony of the Hebrews without taking account of the remarkable singularity 
of this feature of Hebrew religion. That it is singular is evident from compara- 
tive studies. When one studies the influence of the divine image among the 
Hebrews, surely the most important fact is that the Hebrews alone of the 
ancients had no divine image. But Schrade seems to think less of Hebrew 
anicony because it was not based upon a “‘purely spiritual” idea; therefore, 
he concludes, the Hebrews really had a divine image peculiar to themselves, 
This is uncritical. Anicony is as old as Yahwism itself. Schrade knows that 
there was no period of Hebrew religion when the divine image was not re- 
garded as an aberration. What is the reason for this? Schrade, like many 
modern exegetes, tends to lump all Hebrew beliefs and practices together 
without noticing that certain beliefs and practices, while found among the 
Hebrews, were never admitted into Yahwism. If we are going to study a 
religion, we must first admit that it has a distinct identity. It is quite true 
that the Hebrews had no ‘“‘purely spiritual” idea of Yahweh; but their ani- 
cony kept them from forming an idea of Yahweh which was in any sense 
material. Schrade realizes that Hebrew anthropomorphisms are of no rele- 
vance in this connection; he realizes also that Ashur and Aton, which were 
symbolically represented, were nonetheless really material beings, identi- 
fied with natural forces. 

Schrade has attached some importance to the ‘‘jealousy” and the de- 
structive wrath of Yahweh as an obstacle to spiritual development. One 
fears that Schrade’s ‘“‘purely spiritual” idea of God would bear more re- 
semblance to the Aristotelian prime matter than to the Prime Mover. An- 
alogy, great as are its difficulties, is the only means by which man may 
think of God at all; and the primary analogue is man himself. Jealousy and 
wrath, human as the traits may be (and, consequently, imperfect concep- 
tions of the deity), are the reverse of the exclusiveness and the ethics of Yah- 
wism. Without the jealousy of Yahweh, how was the distinct identity of 
Yahweh to be preserved? Without the wrath of Yahweh, how was Yahweh 
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to remain above the ethical indifference of the gods of the Semites? A more 
searching analysis would have indicated that these ideas are necessary stages 
in the development of the Hebrew idea of God. Comparative studies show 
that syncretism is a necessary and universal tendency in religion. All reli- 
gions of the past have, by contact with other religions, lost their identity 
in larger conglomerations. Egyptian religion is a vast syncretic process 
where there is not even much assimilation. Mesopotamian religion also 
shows syncretism at almost every stage of its history. The Hebrews as- 
similated much ancient Oriental religious idiom, ritual, poetry, and other 
such externals; but Yahweh could never be assimilated to another god as 
long as He remained jealous and wrathful. Schrade has certainly given less 
than due weight to this factor. 

This is not an easy book to review because it is not an easy book to read. 
Yet it would be unfair to dismiss it as obscure. Schrade has, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, suggested an avenue of study which promises well. But it 
will take more searching and more critical work, focused more sharply, to 
show whether the promise can be realized. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzir, S.J. 


Das Ate TESTAMENT Devutscu (edited by Volkmar Hentrich and Artur 
Weiser). Vor. XXV: Das Buch der zwilf kleinen Propheten. Part II: Die 
Propheten Nahum, Habakuk, Zephanja, Haggai, Sacharja, Maleachi. Trans- 
lation and commentary by Karl Elliger. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
pert, 1950. Pp. iv + 206. DM 8.20. 

This translation and commentary on the second half of the Minor Proph- 
ets isn. 25 in the Neues Géttinger Bibelwerk edited by Hentrich and Weiser. 
Only two other volumes of the series have appeared thus far, but the editors 
hope to have the whole completed within the next five years. The series is 
designed for the educated Protestant layman rather than the professional 
theologian. Although it will be based on a critical appraisal of the text and 
connected historical problems, religious values are not to be sacrificed. 

The Minor Prophets bristle with difficulties both textual and historical, 
and the commentator has no easy task. Dr. Elliger has produced a stimu- 
lating commentary. His point of view is always interesting; his arguments 
clear, though not always convincing. Subjecting the text to a fresh analysis, 
he has attempted solutions in many instances along new lines. He attributes 
far more of the text to the original authors than do other commentators. He 
is inclined, too, to accept earlier dates for much of the material, reducing 
glosses and redactional elements to a minimum. Although the recently dis- 
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covered Habakuk scroll interprets the Chaldeans (Chasdim) of 1:6 as 
Greeks (Chittiim), thus putting Habakuk in the fourth century B.C. rather 
than in the seventh, Dr. Elliger holds that the book may best be explained 
as reflecting the period when the Chaldeans emerged as a world power, and 
that Habakuk himself flourished in the last decade of the seventh century, 

In regard to format, the text of each of the prophecies for the most part, 
or what is considered to be primary in the text, is printed in bold-faced 
type; secondary or merely redactional elements are set in smaller type, 
enabling the reader to follow at a glance the argument. There is a com- 
mendable improvement over the commentaries of Sellin and Horst in print- 
ing poetic verse in alternate half lines, indenting the second half and in- 
dicating the Hebrew metrical schema in the right-hand margin. 

What interest, if any, Dr. Elliger may have in the Protestant liturgical 
revival we do not know, but we did notice that he interpreted the first part 
of Habakuk as a prophetische Liturgie and that he found chapter 14 of 
Zacharias to be to chapter 12 wie Ostern zu Karfreitag. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore Epwarp A. CERNY, S.S. 


La SAINTE BiBceE, Vou. IV: Paralipoménes, Esdras—Néhémie, Tobie, Ju- 
dith, Esther, Job. By L. Marchal, A. Médebielle, A. Clamer, L. Soubigou, E. 
Robin. Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1949. Pp. 884. 

The “Pirot-Clamer” Bible commentary, launched by the late Canon 
Pirot in 1935, and edited in recent years by the Abbé Clamer, has made 
steady progress since the war, progress for which editor and publishers 
deserve much credit. Only the first volume (Genesis-Exodus) remains to 
appear; otherwise, the OT is complete, and the volume here under review, 
following the order of the Vulgate, presents the last group of historical 
books, with the first of the sapiential. 

Marchal’s introduction to Paralipomena (pp. 7-22) is a neat piece of work, 
compressing much useful discussion into fifteen pages. He rightly stresses 
the compilatory and even fragmentary character of much of the work, to 
which nevertheless the Chronicler has managed to give an unmistakable 
unity. The section (pp. 15-20) on the “Valeur historique” is a calm and 
sensible exposition of the genre of religious history, which dissipates at a 
stroke many of the difficulties created by a too pedantic exegesis. In vin- 
dicating the seriousness and objectivity of Par., when properly evaluated, 
M. might have made more of the Chronicler’s real independence of the 
Priestly Code, so well established by Von Rad (in Das Geschichtsbild des 
Chronistischen Werkes, 1930, p. 41 ff.), and the consequences drawn there- 
from by Robert, in his important article (which M. does not cite), ‘Le Sens 
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du mot Loi dans le Ps. CXIX (Vulg. CXVIII),” Revue Biblique, XLVI 
(1937), 182-206, especially 200-203. 

The commentary proper is clear and up-to-date, though restricted, one 
may say, to bare essentials. Thus, on the reform of Josias (II Par. 33-35) it 
is disap] ointing not to find any discussion of the order of events, in which 
Par. may well be more exact than Kings; and the brief statement (with 
which the reviewer agrees) that the book found in the Temple was Deu- 
teronomy “ou plutét une partie du Deutéronome”’ (p. 241) might seem to 
call for a little elaboration. But the problem of space, in this Commentary, 
remains acute; only in the second volume (Lev.—Deut.) did the exegete 
(Clamer) seem to have elbow-room. Of course, we should not complain of 
what the editors, all things considered, have decided to give us; still, one 
does begrudge the space occupied by the Vulgate text, since most of those 
who will use Pirot-Clamer may be presumed to have that text easily at hand. 

Fr. Médebielle, in his treatment of Esdras-Nehemias, makes less allow- 
ance for the genus historicum of the Chronicler’s work, and his presupposition 
of strict historical method in these books enhances rather than lessens 
difficulties. He holds to the “‘traditional” chronological sequence Esdras- 
Nehemias—in which, of course, he has plenty of respectable support; but 
the principle is pushed to unnecessary lengths, as when he maintains (p. 
342) that the controversy over usury (Neh. 5) really took place during the 
two months’ intensive labour on the city walls, or (p. 287) that the list in 
Esd. 2 is the roll-call of the first caravan and nothing more. One feels here 
a certain lack of critical sense in the handling of literary-historical problems. 
On the other hand, his psychological analyses of the two founders of Ju- 
daism are well and sympathetically done, and he is at his best in the discus- 
sion of the nature and spirit of the Law promulgated by them. Following 
Lagrange and Robert, he shows that it corresponds, not principally to the 
Priestly Code but to various sections of the Pentateuch, and most of all to 
the ‘prophetic’ Code of Deuteronomy. And he adds an effective demonstra- 
tion (p. 367) of the true piety and devotion that animated, in its beginnings, 
this “religion of the Law.” 

The three books that follow pose special problems: in the first place, of 
the text to be adopted. For Tobias, the Abbé Clamer, following a precedent 
set, among Catholic translators, by Miller in the Bonner Bibel and Vaccari 
in the Italian Bible of the Biblical Institute, abandons the Vulgate in 
favour of the LXX, in particular the recension found in Sinaiticus and the 
Vetus Latina. (He still prints the Vulgate text at the top of each page.) 
There can be no doubt that in this way his French version is notably more 
faithful to the lost original than is, say, Crampon’s. With regard to the 
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genus lilterarium of the work—history, fiction, or something between the 
two—he gives a fairly full discussion, arriving at the cautious conclusion 
that it is at least “‘not strictly historic.” 

Judith and Esther are capably presented by Soubigou. His study of the 
text of the former (pp. 483-87) is particularly well done. He defends jp 
Judith a sort of ‘substantial historicity,” allowing for a free treatment (ie, 
invention) by the hagiographer of the details and accessory incidents of the 
story. Even this, of course, leaves many problems unsettled; and one won. 
ders whether Lefévre’s bolder solution—too long to summarize here—in the 
Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, 1V, 1319, may not in the end be 
more satisfactory. The same genre, approximately, is attributed to Esther, 
and the author answers fairly enough some pertinent objections against it, 
He holds further that the Hebrew l'riext of Esther included at least four of 
the deuterocanonical sections, which were later removed, along with every 
mention of the name of God, in an edition prepared for public reading, which 
became canonical; thus in these loci it is not the Greek text that has added, 
but the Hebrew text that has been mutilated. In spite of this, he follows in 
his translation (unlike Miller and Vaccari—see above) the Vulgate order. 
and groups all the ‘‘deutero”’ sections at the end of the book: on the whole, 
an unfortunate arrangement, in spite of the practical advantages he claims 
for it. 

The last section of the volume contains Job, translated and commented 
on by E. Robin. With regard to the integrity of the book, this commentator 
holds, as do most recent Catholic writers on the subject, that the Elihu- 
speeches are an addition to the work after its first publication, so to speak; 
and hints that the same may be true of c. 28 and part of the Yahweh-speeches 
(p. 707). On the doctrine, his treatment is a little disappointing; he does not 
seem to come to grips with the central problem—what, in the last analysis, 
is the hagiographer’s judgment on the sufferings of the just? But Abbé 
Robin is not the first commentator on this book who has been so dazzled by 
its many treasures as to pay insufficient attention to the chief one of all. He 
devotes one section of the introduction to a brief but useful review of similar 
sapiential works in the Egyptian and Babylonian literatures; though here he 
should have noted, when referring (pp. 699, 710) to the so-called “Baby- 
lonian Ecclesiastes,” that Landsberger’s edition of it in Zeitschrift fiir As- 
syriologie, XLIII (1936), 32-76, has quite superseded the earlier treatments 
by Ebeling (in 1922, not 1924) and Dhorme. 

The commentary on the text of Job is well-informed, and as full as space 
permits. For the necessary reconstitution of the third cycle of speeches the 
author follows (without acknowledgement) Dhorme’s arrangement, which 
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is simple and convincing enough; but it is strange that he does not in any 
way mark the new distribution in the text of his translation, which thus 
becomes, or remains, somewhat baffling to the reader. 

The whole volume is laid out and printed with the care and accuracy dis- 
played in the great Dictionnaires of the same publishers. The occasional 
Hebrew phrase is more tidily set up than in earlier volumes; and the six- 
point font of Greek type, largely used in the commentaries on Tobias and 
Judith, is particularly pleasing to the eye. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto R. A. F. MacKenzie, S.J. 


Esra UND NeHemia mit III Esra. By Wilhelm Rudolph. Handbuch zum 
Alten Testament. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1949. Pp. xxxii 
+ 220. 

A definite answer to the question: Did Esdras return to Jerusalem before 
Nehemias, or vice versa? has not yet been given. And it seems that the more 
one reads on the subject, the more confused he is apt to become. The solu- 
tion, however, which is offered in this book must be carefully studied both 
because of its supporting arguments and because of the reputation of the 
author. 

His position, in brief, is this. Cyrus first sends to Jerusalem Sassabasar, 
and a little later the Jews return under Zorobabel and Josue. Sassabasar 
goes back to Babylon and Zorobabel assumes leadership. In 520 Aggeus and 
Zacharias appear, and despite opposition the temple is completed in 515. 
Only in 445 does Nehemias go to Jerusalem under Artaxerxes I; he enjoys 
official authority for twelve years, after which he returns to Babylon with 
the realization that the task of rebuilding the Jewish state requires the serv- 
ices of a priest rather than of a layman like himself. Esdras therefore suc- 
ceeds him but after about a year of disappointing work returns to Babylon. 
Around 430 Nehemias again comes to Jerusalem and enforces obedience to 
God’s law already promulgated by Esdras. Chap. 10 really concludes the 
Book of Nehemias, for the list in Chap. 12 brings us into the time of Darius 
II, toward the close of the fifth century. 

It can be seen therefore that Rudolph follows Van Hoonacker, but only 
to the extent that he reverses the traditional sequence of Esdras first and 
Nehemias later, the sequence defended by the latest Catholic work on the 
subject, (though it is of a popular nature), Esdras—N éhémie by Médebielle 
in Tome IV of Pirot-Clamer’s La Sainte Bible (Paris, 1949). 

Rudolph is thoroughly familiar with the literature on Esdras-Nehemias, 
but he does not slavishly follow any other scholar in the many textual, 
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historical, and geographical questions in which his subject abounds. Rather 
consistently he opposes the radical views of Torrey and he attributes 
much more historical value to the sources than do some other non-Catholic 
writers. The Chronicler who gave us Paralipomenon gave us also Esdras- 
Nehemias, using sources of course, some of which he transcribes literally, 
The whole work was written around 400 or a little later, certainly not as 
late as 300-200. 

Esdras-Nehemias is an historical book rather than a theological treatise: 
yet it reflects the religion of the Jews of the post-exilic era. Yahweh, the 
Law, morality, liturgy, relations with non-Jews, all were the concern of the 
leaders in the sixth and fifth centuries. Belief in the Messias was not em- 
phasized because expressed loyalty to Him might imply disloyalty to the 
Persian rulers. 

As in other books of this Handbuch series, a translation is given from the 
original language, then a careful treatment of the text problem, and finally a 
rather complete exegesis, together with several excursuses. 

III Esdras is treated at some length in the introduction (pp. iv-xix: 
written in the second half of the second century) and in an appendix (pp. 
216-219), where a translation is given of the famous debate before King 
Darius: this was written not earlier than 160 in Greek, not, as Torrey held, 
partly in Aramaic and partly in Hebrew. (Pfeiffer, by the way, in his History 
of New Testament Times, with an Introduction to the Apocrypha {1949}, 
naturally not used by Rudolph, suggests that this story is of Persian origin.) 

The sudden change in the size of the print makes the reading of the book 
a bit difficult, and Rudolph’s inconsistency in giving references to modern 
literature can be irritating. A slight confusion arises from the position of 
Die Verpflichtung on p. 1 and on p. 172. On p. 141 the reading should be 


77, not 77. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON 


THe Op TESTAMENT. VoL. II: Job-Maccabees, with Appendix (alter- 
native version of the Psalms). Translated by Ronald Knox. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1950. Pp. 741-1604. $5.00. 

The publication of this book marks the completion of Msgr. Knox’s 
biblical trilogy, a monument to his industry and versatility. After only 
nine years he has completed, practically singlehanded, his epoch-making 
translation of the whole Bible, two volumes for the Old Testament, 1948 
(cf. TS, X [1949], 325-32) and 1950; one for the New, 1944 (cf. TS, VI 
[1945], 114-19). 
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The appearance of this new version has occasioned much controversy 
which may perhaps now be briefly summarized. Litterateurs, captivated by 
the Monsignor’s mastery of the English language, have multiplied superla- 
tives in praise of his work. Biblical experts, however, in general were not so 
enthusiastic. While admiring a literary excellence which they have not been 
able to equal, they have raised many objections which seem really pertinent 
(cf. Catholic World, CLXX [1949-50], 151; Priest, V [1949], 11-17; Angeli- 
cum, XXV [1948], 275 f.). 

The fundamental defect of this new version is the use of the Latin Vulgate 
as basic text, thus making the work obsolete from its start. The Church at 
the time of the Council of Trent (DB 785-86) declared that among the many 
current Latin versions the Vulgate alone is to be considered as the Church’s 
oficial Latin translation, but that does not in any way diminish the au- 
thority and value of the original texts. On the contrary, the Popes have fre- 
quently, especially in recent years, underlined the fact that the original text 
“written by the inspired author himself, has more authority and greater 
weight than any, even the very best, translation, whether ancient or modern”’ 
(Pius XII, Divino afflante S piritu; NCWC text, no. 16). Formerly there might 
have been liturgical reasons to stand by the Vulgate, but these considera- 
tions never existed for the Old Testament, and actually for all practical 
purposes are discarded even for the New. (Father Vosté, in fact, considers 
the decree, “‘De versionibus S.S. in linguas vernaculas”’ [Aug. 22, 1943], as 
the virtual abrogation of the preceding decree, “De usu S.S. in ecclesiis” 
(Aug. 30, 1934]; cf. Catholic Biblical Quarterly, TX [1947], 25.) 

Knox’s use of the Vulgate is the occasion of several useless notes in which 
he toils in vain to give meaning to bad translations, e.g., Is. 9:1, 53:9, and 
passim in the Psalms (e.g., 16:4, 21:3, 44:14, 86:7). (Incidentally, the many 
notes comparing the different texts are useless and confusing for the average 
reader and really of no help for the expert. Moreover, the explanatory re- 
marks are frequently not up to date on the literature of the subject, espe- 
cially in Daniel.) 

Much criticism has been voiced against Knox’s lack of literalness. Of set 
purpose he rejects the restrictions of a word-for-word rendering and prefers 
to translate the ideas rather than the words. Leaving this general principle 
open for discussion, it seems, nevertheless, that the question calls for some 
observations. First, the paraphrase is often so broad that it has been re- 
marked about the Psalter that the translator is often giving his personal 
aspirations instead of David’s (cf. Clergy Review, XXX [1948], 71). Then, 
the periphrastic rendering tends to weaken the meaning of the original and, 
what is more serious, it frequently misses the inspired sense. It should be 
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noted, incidentally, that in the following examples the Vulgate is not 
blame for the shortcomings indicated. 

Knox renders Sam. 1:4, ‘‘the gateways lie deserted, sighs priest’’; y, § 
“deeply she sighed”’; v. 11, ‘‘sighing for lack of bread.” The original has 1:4 
“all her gates are broken down, her priests lament’’; v. 8, ‘“‘she moans”: 
v. 11, “‘moaning in their search for bread.” 

In Is. 53:10 the if indicates the liberty and spontaneity of the Messiag 
sacrifice which is characterized technically as a sin-offering (cf. Ley, 7: 
1-10): 

If he offers his life as a sin-offering, 

He shall see a long posterity 

And the purpose of Yahweh shall prosper in his hands 
Knox translates: ‘His life laid down for guilt’s atoning, he shall yet be re 
warded; father of a long posterity, instrument of the divine purpose.” 

In Zach. 9:9 the description of the Messias as ‘just and victorious” js 
toned down to “a trusty deliverer.”” Malachias’ novel literary form, his 
dialectic treatment of a subject by question and answer, is completely 
ignored. 

The Psalms abound with weak renderings. Ps. 9:19b: ‘“‘The hope of the 
atilicted will not be disappointed forever,” and Ps. 17: 2a: “I love you, Lord, 
my strength,” are translated, Ps. 9:19d: “the patience of the afflicted will 
not go for nothing,” Ps. 17: 2a: ‘Shall I not love you, O Lord, my only de- 
fender?” See also 11:9, 14:3, 18:9a, 106, 28:9a, etc. 

There are many instances when the sense of the original has not been 
understood. Job 29:6 in a metaphorical description of abundance refers to 
the oil-press saying, “the rock poured out rivers of oil.’’ Knox has, “‘no rock 
so far but my olives bathed it in oil.” In Ps. 5:116, Knox’s translation reads, 
“cheat them of their hopes.”” The original says, “‘let their own plots bring 
them to ruin.” Knox renders Ps. 18:9a, ‘how plain are the duties which the 
Lord enjoins,” instead of, “‘the Lord’s precepts are just.’’ See also 15:44d, 
Sa, 18:106, 21:66, 16a, etc. In Is. 9:4 we find “yoke that fixed the burden,” 
and “rod of the tyrant,” instead of “his burdensome, i.e., heavy yoke,” 
literally the yoke of his burden, and ‘the driver’s stick.” In Is. 38:12 “before 
the day reached its evening” stands for “day and night.” The books in 
Dan. 9:2 are the sacred books and not simply old records. Moreover, the 
prophecy of the seventy weeks (Dan. 9: 20-27) is hopelessly confused. Zach. 
9:9 presents the Messias as a king, although he is described as a peaceful 
monarch, not as an earthly conqueror (cf. e contra note 4, p. 1441). The 
important link (enim) between Mal. 1:10 and 11 is bungled, and verse 11 is 
joined to verse 12. 
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The misconception of the paraphrase at times is rather amusing. Ez. 3:3 
stresses the fact that the prophet is completely penetrated by the all-em- 
pracing divine judgment he is to announce: “‘And he said to me, son of man, 
feed your belly and fill your bowels with the scroll I am giving you.”” Knox 
translates, “promising me safe digestion and a full belly with the gift.” 

Some of the mistakes are more important. Is. 1:27 gives a summary of 
the whole book, announcing the book of condemnation (ch. 1-35) and the 
book of consolation (ch. 40-66). The LXX, the Targum, and the Vulgate 
are, no doubt, right in understanding 0%> as God’s judgment of condem- 
nation. 1:27a should then read, ‘‘Sion shall find redemption through judg- 
ment,” instead of “Sion shall be won back dutiful once again.” 

Finally there is no justification possible for the translation, “Maid shall 
be brought to bed of a son”’ (Is. 7:14). The LXX, the Vulgate, and the Pes- 
chitto are evidently correct in translating mQ2y7 the virgin. The text 
foretells the virginal conception and birth of the Messias: “‘Behold the virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son.” 

Most of the books of the Bible translated in this volume were originally 
composed in verse, the essential element of which is parallelism, an insistent 
repetition of the same idea or image in equivalent or contrasted form. 
Msgr. Knox treats the poetry as ordinary prose, yet strangely enough he 
retains alphabetization (cf. Pss. 24, 33, 36, 110, 111, 118, 144; Prov. 31:10- 
31; and Lamentations), a secondary device of Hebrew poetry. Its real mean- 
ing (cf. CBQ, X [1948], 196) is not explained and will be lost on the average 
reader to whom the book is directed. 

Msgr. Knox gives two renderings of the Psalter, one of the Gallican Psalter 
found in the Latin Vulgate, and another which is presented as ‘“‘a new Latin 
translation of the Hebrew text, published by the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute” (p. 787). This alternative version, however, differs very slightly from 
the text published in 1947 by Sheed and Ward. There are only a few unim- 
portant variants, here and there, e.g., Ps. 15:6; 21:18, 20, 25. 

Concerning this translation of the new Latin Psalter Msgr. Knox has been 
forced to confess the ‘“‘uncomfortable fact” that his ‘‘rendering is not, as 
a matter of history, a rendering from the new Roman text. It is a rendering 
from the Vulgate, corrected over the top so as to suit the requirements of 
the new Roman text” (cf. Clergy Review, XXTX [1948], 306). These require- 
ments, however, are not always met, and there is no excuse for the freedom 
taken in adopting lessons rejected by the commission which prepared the 
text, e.g., in Ps. 2:9 and 12. Either one is translating the new text or not. 

It should be noted, finally, that after Father Skehan’s careful examination 
and judicious criticism of the principles of translation expressed at the be- 
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ginning of Knox’s first volume (cf. 7S, X [1949], 325-32), it would be repe. 
titious to renew an enquiry which would lead to the same conclusions. 

The preceding remarks may give the impression of an absolute and com. 
plete condemnation of Msgr. Knox’s new translation. Such is not the case. 
In spite of the handicaps under which he is working, the Monsignor has pro. 
duced a text that has real excellence in the English presentation of many 
biblical texts. He is perhaps at his best in the sapiential literature where the 
text does not deal so much with facts as with doctrine, and the translation 
probably reaches the peak of its excellence in the Canticle where the trans. 
lator’s literary genius could be given free play. Other passages are also re. 
markably rendered; see, e.g., Eccles. 3:1-8; Prov. 6:6-11; 8; 31:10-3}. 

The ideal English version of the Bible has not yet appeared. To our mind 
it would give in the best English possible all and nothing but the original 
text. It might perhaps combine the erudition of the text published by the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine with the literary excellence of Msgr. 
Knox’s translation. 


Blessed Sacrament Fathers’ Seminary, Cleveland J. E. Lusster, S.S.S. 


DIE NEUE PSALMENUBERSETZUNG. By Arthur Allgeier. Freiburg i. Br.: 
Herder, 1949. Pp. 347. DM 9.80. 

Arthur Allgeier is already known from his two published works, Die 
altlateinischen Psalterien (1928), and Biblische Zeitgeschichte (1937). He 
presents now the first German translation of the Liber Psalmorum, issued 
by the Biblical Institute in 1944. Title, summary of the thought-content, 
and text of each psalm are translated directly from the Latin edition. The 
textual apparatus and brief exegetical notes of the same have been omitted, 
this in keeping with the translation’s more popular character. For scholars 
interested in comparisons between the Vulgate and the New Psalter the 
author has attached an appendix of almost one hundred pages where, in 
three parallel columns, the variant readings of Vulgate and New Psalter 
(and the German translation) are set side by side. Seminarians and the edu- 
cated laity of Germany are fortunate in having this good translation of the 
official Roman edition. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


Tue First Book or MaccaBees. Greek text (Rahlfs), English transla- 
tion by Sydney Tedesche, Introduction and commentary by Solomon Zeit- 
lin. New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. Pp. xvi + 291. $4.00. 

Dropsie College, Philadelphia, is sponsoring a new series of volumes 
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under the general title of “Jewish Apocryphal Literature,” with Solomon 
Zeitlin as editor-in-chief. The first volume to come off the press is the pres- 
ent work. Well printed, and of convenient format, it has little to distin- 
guish it from the usual commentaries on Maccabees beyond the novelty of 
its sponsoring, a rather startling and tendentious remark in a foreword which 
is from the pen of the president of the college, and a frank admission by the 
commentator in his introduction. 

The layout of the book is the traditional one. A foreword by Abraham A. 
Neuman is followed by the introduction by Solomon Zeitlin. Then comes the 
text, Greek to the left, English to the right, with brief critical notes im- 
mediately under the Greek text, and the commentary occupying the lower 
quarter of each page. At the end are three appendices and a good analytical 
index. 

The foreword explains the origin of the project of which the book is the 
first fruit. In an unfortunate sentence or two (p. xi) the writer notes that 
there are fourteen (sic) books in the Vulgate Old Testament which are not 
to be found in the Hebrew Scripture, and assures his readers that the early 
Church assimilated these to its own religious pattern by “forced interpreta- 
tions,” “occasional mistranslations,” and “Christwiogical interpolations.” 
This early Church skulduggery seems to be ascr ‘ed to the Apocrypha as a 
whole; the present work, fortunately, seems to be free of any such evil 
influence. 

The introduction follows the normal pattern and covers pertinent ma- 
terial comprehensively. The historical summary is good, the chronology 
approximates that which is generally accepted, but many will object to his 
treatment of authorship and date of the book. While showing a leaning 
toward a late date (p. 28), his final stand is that the first thirteen chapters 
were originally written early in the reign of John Hyrcanus (136-5 BCE), 
but re-edited after the destruction of the Temple, and to them were added 
the last three chapters, written late and by a different author; the addition 
was in the first decade after the destruction of the Temple (p. 32). The ar- 
guments offered for this position are rather weak, but the author seems to 
have a personal conviction in the matter which overrides the weakness. In- 
deed he has stated in a brief preface prior to the introduction, with respect to 
the Greek text, that he makes changes, with all manuscripts against him, 
because he is certain that the Greek translator has misunderstood the He- 
brew (p. xv). 

The translation is clear, easy-flowing, scholarly, and for the most part 
faithfully reflecting the original without being slavishly literal. Occasionally 
a word or phrase appears which is less well suited to the context than its 
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corresponding Greek foundation. As an instance, the Greek ekleinai cheirgs 
of 12:42 is translated “about killing,” whereas its literal equivalent, “to 
lay hands on,” is obviously called for by the context, since it was Tryphon’s 
intention to use Jonathan as a hostage (which in fact he did), to capture him, 
not to kill him; if ultimately Jonathan was killed, this took place only after 
Simon had been appointed to Jonathan’s office and thus rendered Tryphon’s 
strategy abortive. (The commentator notes the true translation, but without 
comment.) 

The commentary is brief, yet sufficient for an intelligent understanding 
of the text, and usually conforms to accepted opinion. Now and then, how- 
ever, personal conviction rises above critical acumen, and the text gives 
way. For instance, when the text offers difficulties against the author's 
judgment of what should be the correspondence between Seleucid and pre. 
Christian years (in 1:10, for instance, 137 Sel. is equated with 177-176 BCE), 
the text is rejected; so, for instance, 1:54 is wrong, as is 4:52, though other 
commentators find nothing wrong with the texts. Similarly the “plains of 
Idumaea” yields to “plains of Judaea”’ (4:15), though we do not know just 
how far the district of Idumaea extended; and the ‘‘great plain” of 12:50 
should be dropped (though the translator retains it) because it cannot refer 
to the Shephelah valley between the Jordan and Mt. Gilbah; no reason for 
the impossibility is given. 

A selected and solid bibliography, presenting the best and the latest 
works on his subject, as well as more ancient source books, has been inserted 
by the editor after the appendices, thus rounding off in a scholarly way a 
book which we hope will be a stimulating challenge for subsequent writers 
in the series. 


Woodstock College Francis X. Petrce, S.J. 


GESCHICHTE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. Part I. By Paul Heinisch. Die 
heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments: Supplementary Vol. II. Bonn: Hanstein, 
1949. Pp. 200. 

This is the first half of a history of the Old Testament designed as a sup- 
plementary volume to the series of commentaries known popularly as the 
Bonner Bibel. It treats the events narrated in the Old Testament from the 
creation of the world to the reign of Ochozias of Juda (842 B.C.). Outstand- 
ing features of the book are the up-to-date and judiciously selected bibli- 
ography prefixed to each major section and the discussion of the religious 
beliefs prevailing in each of the historical periods into which the book is 
divided. Noteworthy, too, is the attention which the author gives to modern 
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archeological discovery; the allusions are necessarily brief but the bibli- 
ography provides ample scope for further investigation. 

As we may anticipate, the author devotes a generous amount of space to 
the Pentateuch. His treatment of the first eleven chapters recapitulates the 
views which he propounds in his Probleme der biblischen Urgeschichte. Al- 
though a strenuous defender of the credibility of the patriarchal history, he 
believes that some features of the story of Joseph are anachronistic. He 
admits that Genesis contains irreconcilable discrepancies but argues that 
such discrepancies, which reflect conflicting historical traditions, do not 
affect the essential truth of the narrative. In his estimation, the figures 
given for the ages of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are editorial intrusions of 
writers subsequent to Moses. To the same cause he attributes the numbers 
assigned to the Israelites at their departure from Egypt. 

His account of the exodus contains a brief but adequate discussion of 
the Pharaos of the oppression and the exodus. The paragraphs on the Book 
of the Covenant, the laws relating to worship, the development of the Mo- 
saic Law, the relation of this Law to other Oriental codes are especially 
worth reading. 

Heinisch believes that the substratum of the Pentateuch was written by 
Moses or under his direction. This substratum is thought to have been en- 
larged by later writers who added new laws and other material, such as 
historical traditions, lists, chronological data, numbers, and interpretative 
remarks. 

In other respects the book contains little that may not be found in similar 
works. While Heinisch’s history is not epoch-making it is packed with unob- 
trusive learning and will be found useful. 


Saint Mary’s College MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


Tue Jews: THerR History, CULTURE, AND RELIGION. Edited by Louis 
Finkelstein. New York: Harper and Bros., 1949. Two Volumes. Pp. xxiii 
+ 1431. $12.00. 

Thirty-four scholars have collaborated in producing this beautifully 
printed and bound set of volumes. That there is another vast joint enterprise 
on Judaism published in three volumes by the Central Yiddish Culture Or- 
ganization in no way diminishes the value of this work, which presents a 
clear and scholarly summary of Jewish thought, ideals, sufferings, and 
achievements through the course of history. Dr. Finkelstein is correct when 
he writes in his prefatory letter to Judge Proskauer, honorary president of 
the American Jewish Committee, which subsidized the publication: “‘De- 
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spite its varied authorship, the inevitable lacunae, and the preliminary 
character of some research, the emergence of this book may be a milestone 
in the development of American Jewish scholarship and literature.” The 
editor candidly reminds the reader that some of the studies must be con- 
sidered only as prolegomena which will stimulate further inquiries. And to 
those of us who are surprised that so little is said about the most significant 
fact of modern Judaism, the State of Israel, he briefly relates the unsuccess- 
ful effort to bridge this gap, and promises that the story of Israel will not be 
overlooked in future editions. 

The thirty-five chapters are organized under four general topics: the 
History of Judaism and the Jews, the Role of Judaism in Civilization, the 
Sociology and Demography of the Jews, and the Jewish Religion. For those 
who know Professor Albright (the only Christian scholar in the symposium), 
it is unnecessary to commend his brilliant essay on ‘“The Biblical Period.” 
Few men could bring to this subject such massive resources of learning and 
humanistic training. For those who are not acquainted with him, here is an 
opportunity to see Albright at his best. I venture to predict that further 
evidence will only confirm his magnificent reconstruction of the ancient 
history of the Jewish people. 

The learned contribution of Professor Bickerman on “The Historical 
Foundations of Postbiblical Judaism” shows no slackening of the pace. 
There is probably no period in Jewish history more elusive for the historian 
than its confrontation with Hellenistic civilization. His final sentences de- 
serve to be quoted: 


It is no accident that the spiritual revolution which ended the ancient world 
came from Jerusalem. Jerusalem was the only living center beyond the authority 
of Hellenism, the one refuge of independent thought. There was a place where it 
was possible to stand outside the Hellenic earth, and from there, and only from 
there, could this earth be moved. 


Bickerman’s essay is supplemented by Ralph Marcus’ capable presentation 
of “Hellenistic Jewish Literature.” As the reader becomes more familiar 
with the two volumes he will see how each historical study is supplemented, 
often with valuable new light, by later essays on the culture of Judaism. 
Professor Goldin of Iowa State picks up the historical thread and in his 
long study on “The Period of the Talmud” brings us up to the eleventh 
century. This contribution, a masterpiece of condensation, will be of con- 
siderable value to a Christian, who needs a sure guide through the mass of 
literature growing out of this period. His brief treatment of Christ and St. 
Paul is inadequate but never irreverent. Cecil Roth of Oxford is given two 
short chapters to cover the period from the Middle Ages to the Nazi perse- 
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cution. His sources are good and he has obviously tried to be fair to all sides 
in describing a period too often obscured by the passions of controversy. 

The second and largest part of the two volumes is devoted to the Jewish 
cultural contribution. Chapters in this section of special interest to readers 
of this review may be listed as follows: ‘“The Bible as a Cultural Monu- 
ment,” by Robert Gordis; ‘‘The Mystical Element in Judaism,” by Abra- 
ham J. Heschel; ‘‘Judaism and World Philosophy,” by Alexander Altmann; 
“The Contribution of Judaism to World Ethics,” by Mordecai M. Kaplan; 
“Judeo-Arabic Literature,” by Abraham S. Halkin; “Judaism and Art,” 
by Rachel Wischnitzer; ‘“‘The Influence of the Bible on English Literature,” 
by David Daiches; “The Influence of the Bible on European Literature,’’ by 
Frederick Lehner. Generally speaking, these essays are very well done by 
acknowledged experts in the field. 

The third division deals with the sociology and demography of the Jews. 
The five essays are heavily weighted with statistics which do not make for 
interesting reading but which are valuable for reference work and cannot be 
disregarded in any generalizations made about the Jewish people. One chap- 
ter, “Who are the Jews?’’, catches the eye immediately; however, Professor 
Herskovits’ conclusion is negative and is best summed up in his own words: 


Is there any least common denominator other than the designation ““Jew’’ that 
can be found to mark the historical fait accompli that the Jew, however defined, 
seems to be? It is seriously to be questioned. A word can mean many things to 
many people; and no word; one may almost conclude, means more things to more 
people than does the word “Jew.” 


The final section consists of one chapter by the editor, ““The Jewish Re- 
ligion: Its Beliefs and Practices.” Though written from the conservative 
viewpoint Dr. Finkelstein has had the assistance of other spiritual leaders, 
representing different schools of thought. The essay is both informative and 
irenic, and reflects the sincere piety of its author. A novel appendix is at- 
tached, consisting of twenty-nine large questions which should be answered 
in a book on Judaism and the Jews. Where the answers can be found is 
conveniently indicated by chapter and page. A good general index concludes 
this work which is a credit to Jewish scholarship whose vitality has been 
proved in the crucible of tragic suffering. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


THEOLOGIE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS. Parts I and II. By Otto Procksch. 
Gitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1949. Pp. 384. DM 12. 

Because of war and post-war conditions in Germany, the first printing 
of the “‘life’s work” of the noted professor of theology at Erlangen, com- 
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pleted and accepted for publication already in 1942, had to be delayed be. 
yond his untimely death in 1947. In its definitive form, scheduled to appear 
in December, 1949, this volume will contain some 720 pages of acute per. 
ception and painstaking labor—if one is to judge the latter half of the work 
by these first two numbers. And unless the reviewer is grossly mistaken, this 
study will become a basic reference for modern non-Catholic theologians 
particularly existentialist scholars of the Lutheran school. 

By way of introduction, Dr. Procksch sets forth in four articles the meth. 
ods and principles that have guided his studies, thus giving us an indication 
of what his final conclusions will be. In general, the author propounds a 
view of history that is quite at variance with that which a decade ago ob- 
tained in most American and European universities. Along with Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Karl Léwith, to mention only two in this country who have 
recently written on the subject, Dr. Procksch holds that no philosophy but 
only a theology of history is possible and valid. It is faith alone that gives 
meaning to world history. Between a theology of history and a history of 
religions, furthermore, there is an essential difference: the latter studies only 
the external forms of religious belief and practice, whereas only the former 
is capable of grasping the “inner-divine”’ content and meaning of existent 
reality. In a word, there can be no convergence of faith and reason in our 
search for truth. Reason attains only to the shell of reality, while faith, 
which is a non-rational gift of God, allows man to penetrate to its very core— 
there to discover, not essence, but God. 

Theologie des Alten Testaments begins with the arresting thought: “All 
theology is Christology.” This is because ‘‘Jesus Christ is the unique figure 
(Gestalt, a key word in Procksch’s synthesis] of our world of experience in 
whom the revelation of God is complete.” In relation to God, He is the one 
and only Son of the Almighty Father. In relation to history, He is not only 
its first beginning and last end, but its ever-present center. Thus Christ is 
both the sole creator and supreme analogue of the world. He lies at the very 
heart of both the historical macrocosm, which is revealed in His Church, 
and the historical microcosm, the individual Christian. Finally no under- 
standing of history is possible except it be viewed eschatologically. Just as 
the Christ who has already come is the founder of the Church, so also is the 
Christ who is to come the founder of the Kingdom of God. These two founda- 
tions are in no way identical, though the Church, which is nothing else but 
the historical form of the true “People of God,” exists for the purpose of 
establishing the Kingdom of God. 

The unique relationship of Christ to God, then, which is the cause and 
analogue of all other relationships capable of being grasped only by faith, 
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jurnishes theology with a “theme” which it must trace through individual 
and collective history. In the Old Testament this theme is discovered, not so 
much in the explicit predictions concerning the Messias, but rather in the 
types and figures of Christ and His Church. For revelation, not to be con- 
fused with outward manifestation, is essentially something real, something 
personal. Hence the theologian must sedulously distinguish between the 
expressed beliefs of the ancients and their real significance. This, the author 
insists, was the consistent outlook of the early Church, corrupted for a time 
by the Scholastics, but happily restored, at least in its basic elements, by 
Martin Luther. 

In his critical study of the Old Testament, consequently, Dr. i rocksch 
brushes aside the explicit affirmations of the biblical heroes as mere reasoned 
reflections on their faith, and seeks to discover their real relation to God and 
to Christ. His investigations begin with Abraham and the patriarchs, pro- 
gressing through the great historical figures and structures of the Bible. The 
first eleven chapters of Genesis are relegated to the post-exilic age of the 
priests, for the teaching therein contained represents not true revelation but 
the historical and rational reflections of men—the shell of revelation. Very 
probably the same fate awaits the deuterocanonicals and large portions of 
the didactic literature in the latter half of Dr. Procksch’s volume. For the 
rest, it must be said that the author’s individual conclusions regarding the 
faith and significance of Old Testament personages are a refreshing contrast 
to the pseudo-scientific positions of “higher criticism.” Abraham and Moses, 
at least, were orthodox monotheists, and they were true types of Christ, 
the Son of God. 

Perhaps the best criticism of such a work as this was written recently by 
Pope Pius XII in his encyclical, Humani Generis: “In all this confusion of 
opinion it is some consolation to us to see former adherents of rationalism 
today not uncommonly desiring to return to the fountain of divine truth, and 
to acknowledge and profess the word of God as contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures as the foundation of all religious teaching. But at the same time 
it isa matter of regret that not a few of these, the more firmly they accept 
the word of God, so much the more do they diminish the value of human 
reason, and the more they exalt the authority of God the Revealer, the more 
severely do they spurn the teaching office of the Church, which has been 
instituted by Christ, Our Lord, to preserve and interpret divine revelation.” 
Proof of the Holy Father’s last observation is clear from the complete ab- 
sence in Theologie des Alten Testaments of reference to Catholic scholars or 
authoritative Catholic teaching. 


Marian College, Fond du Lac, Wis. R. P. BrerBerc, C.PP.S. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Paul Heinisch. Transl. by Wi, 
liam Heidt. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1950. Pp. 38% 
$5.00. 

This is just the sort of book for which professors of the Old Testamep 
have long been waiting. Their patience is well rewarded, for Father Heinisch, 
the foremost Catholic biblical scholar in Germany, has put at our disposg| 
the latest and one of the best products of his indefatigable scholarship. The 
history of this English edition is but another instance of the privileged pos. 
tion scholars in America enjoy and a reminder of the responsibilities whic 
such a privilege entails. This work first appeared in 1940 as Theologie des 
Alten Testaments, the first supplementary volume to the justly famous 
Bonn Bible. In 1949 Dr. Heinisch revised this work thoroughly, rewriting 
whole chapters and bringing his material into line with the advances made 
in the science of biblical theology. Unfortunately, conditions in Germany 
prevented its publication, but, not to be deterred by adverse conditions at 
home, Father Heinisch has made us the first beneficiaries of his labors by 
turning over the manuscript to his capable English translator, Rev. William 
Heidt. 

The author is at pains to distinguish between a ‘‘History of the Religion 
of Israel,” which shows how the people reacted to the doctrines revealed by 
God and propounded by their religious leaders, and a ‘‘Theology of the Old 
Testament,” which presents systematically what God, through His inspired 
writers, set before the people as their norm of faith and practise. With the 
former Professor Heinisch has no intention of dealing, though it is question- 
able if these two themes can be separated as categorically as he would wish. 
To this reviewer the theology of the Old Testament represents a vital his- 
torical movement and, ideally at least, should be studied at each stage in its 
total cultural setting. and because this theology is not something static but 
intimately connected with the dynamic religious life of a people, any ex- 
position should take into account its organic growth, the response of the 
people, the relationships and divergencies between theory and _ practice. 
If we divorce our treatment of biblical theology from its historical context, 
ignoring among other things the progressive nature of divine revelation, we 
may soon find ourselves quarrying proof-texts instead of observing the or- 
ganic development of a living thing. 

This does not mean that Father Heinisch is oblivious to historical de- 
velopment and especially to historical parallels drawn from neighboring 
religions, where he is somewhat of an authority in his own right. Fortunately 
he does not work to death his distinction mentioned above. Yet, in con- 
formity with his declared purpose in expounding Old Testament theology, 
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the treatment is encyclopedic rather than genetic, with the successive ideas 
only loosely threaded. The work is divided into five parts under the headings: 
God, Creation, Human Acts, Life after Death, and Redemption. Each part 
in turn is divided into sections and the latter are subdivided into chapters. 
Practically every imaginable theme in the Old Testament is handled and, 
what is undoubtedly the best feature of the book, practically every statement 
is documented from the text of Scripture. When Millar Burrows brought 
out An Outline of Biblical Theology, everybody praised it, and rightly so, for 
its collection of scriptural references. But the Yale Professor is no match for 
the Bonn scholar whose enormous compilation of references forcibly re- 
minds us that, after all, this book was written by a German. Whether mere 
citation of a text, without giving the historical or literary context, is the 
best way to present Old Testament theology, is another question. 

The following good points and shortcomings seem to call for some men- 
tion. His treatment of the Mosaic Law (pp. 29-32), though brief, is excellent, 
especially in pointing out that, while the Law as given by Moses remained 
fundamental, no legal code is an immutable monument but serves practical 
living, and life continually presents new problems. For these reasons legit- 
imate leaders had the task of applying Mosaic Law to changed circum- 
stances (e.g., from semi-nomadic desert life to sedentary occupation in 
Canaan), so that the formula ‘“Yahweh said to Moses”’ (which also intro- 
duces more recent laws) is a sign that people were conscious of the harmony 
between the new precepts and those Moses had enjoined, and that subsequent 
laws were promulgated according to their spirit. This position of Father 
Heinisch is a welcome advance over the ultra-conservative attitudes towards 
the Mosaic Law. 

While there are references here and there to the covenant, the treatment is 
not adequate to the importance of the subject. Though Eichrodt has been 
accused of an annoying tendency to harp on a few pet ideas, particularly 
that of the covenant, he has nevertheless established the covenant idea as 
one of the pivotal points in Old Testament thought. For the covenant repre- 
sents a profound interference by God in history. Also conspicuous by its 
absence in Heinisch’s index is a word like “tabernacle.” 

On pages 157-58 the author shows fine judgment in discussing evolution, 
understood as the infusion of a spiritual soul into a ready-made body. While 
pointing out that many scientists hesitate to view the present status of the 
human body as the last phase in a long evolutionary process, he shows that 
we need not reject the possibility a priori as contrary to Sacred Scripture. 
This process does not, of course, rule out the special intervention of God in 
the formation of the body of the first man. 
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I have no quarrel with Father Heinisch if he wishes to date Deutero. 
Isaiah in the exilic period, as apparently he does, judging from the remark 
on page 35. But the following sentence is certainly misleading: ‘“Through 
Ezechiel’s vision of the revival of the dead bones, the despondent wer 
filled with hopes for a national restoration; and Isaias, the other great prophe 
of exilic times, promised speedy deliverance and a return home in the midst 
of marvels” (p. 170). The translator’s caveat noted at the foot of page 21] 
seems unnecessary, his fears being sufficiently allayed in Father Heinisch’s 
following section on the attitude of the prophets towards sacrifice, which js 
excellently done. 

The remarks made above are not to be interpreted as though the good and 
the bad points just about cancelled out. Rather, what will strike any im. 
partial reader is the massive amount of positive information which only a 
scholar like Father Heinisch could assemble. As to the circles for which this 
study will be useful, let me say that the book is not intended for specialists 
alone. Several of my students, laymen, have asked me if they should pur. 
chase it and I have not for a moment hesitated to recommend that they do. 
For any professor giving courses to religious or lay people on the rich and 
varied thought of the Old Testament this will be a most useful tool, fashioned 
by a master craftsman. The volume concludes with a list of collateral read- 
ing for each of the chapters, together with a scriptural and general index. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Mortarty, S.J. 
g 


THEOLOGIA Brsiica. Vor. I: De Deo Uno. By P. F. Ceuppens, 0.P. 
2nd ed. Turin, Rome: Marietti, 1949. Pp. xii + 307. 

The hopes entertained by the author when he published this first volume 
(cf. TS, 1 [1940], 324-27) of his series on biblical theology were well realized, 
and yielding to the persistent demand of many professors of theology he now 
presents a second and revised edition. No changes of major importance are 
discoverable in the body of the volume, but the presentation of material is 
definitely improved by a new and more orderly paragraph division and by 
a clearer and more exact argumentation. Newest of all is an Introduction on 
Sacred Doctrine, dealing with Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, aa. 1, 9, 10. In commenting 
on the last article the author holds the view that, while St. Thomas does not 
seem to exclude the possibility of a multiple literal sense of Scripture, in 
practice he does not admit it. Despite some conclusions not acceptable to 
all, the work should continue to prove of great service to the professor and 
student of theology. 


Woodstock College Tuomas A. Bropny, S.J. 
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TaEoLociA Brarica. Vor. II: De SanctissmmaA TRIiniTATE. By P. F. 
Ceuppens, O.P. 2nd ed. Turin, Rome: Marietti, 1949. Pp. xi + 299. 

Very few professors and students of theology are unacquainted with 
Father Ceuppens’ excellent works on biblical theology. His treatise on the 
Blessed Trinity first appeared in 1938. This second edition represents an 
improvement over the first. The format is better and the footnotes have 
been brought up to date. A transcript of the Hebrew characters has been 
added to the introduction. The thirty-seven additional pages are largely 
devoted to a fuller treatment of St. Paul’s Epistles and to the presentation 
of a section on the Catholic Epistles. 

In the section devoted to the Old Testament there is an addition. To 
answer the charges of the Independents that there was evolution in the 
religion of Israel, from polytheism in the time of the patriarchs to monolatry 
in the time of Moses and finally to monotheism in the time of the prophets, 
a brief argument has been inserted to show that there was no such evolution, 
but that the same monotheism prevailed throughout. 

In the first edition the author tended to think that Angelus Jahweh in 
some texts was Jahweh Himself, in others only an angel sent by Jahweh. 
Now he inclines to reject this distinction and to see everywhere an identity 
between Jahweh and Angelus Jahweh. Thus the Angelus Jahweh is not the 
Second Person of the Trinity, not the Logos of St. John’s Gospel, not the 
Divine Word, but Jahweh Himself. Of the Messianic prophecies often ad- 
vanced to prove the divinity of Christ he favors only one. Considered apart 
from the New Testament Ps. 2:7 and Ps. 110:1 present merely an extraor- 
dinary son of God, a singular and mysterious person. Only in the light of 
the New Testament can we deduce that they predict that the future Messias 
will be the true natural Son of God. But in Is. 9:5 the divinity of the Mes- 
sias, the natural Son of God, is announced. From this text we can deduce 
that the future Messias will be true God and have the divine nature and be 
a person really distinct from Jahweh. Some exegetes seem to see in the 
“divine wisdom”’ of some of the Sapiential books a distinct divine person, 
others not quite a person but something more than a personification. Father 
Ceuppens, however, sees only the divine attribute of wisdom, not a person 
distinct from God and in God, nothing more than a poetical personification. 
From the Old Testament, then, we can conclude only to a duality of persons 
in God; not to a trinity of persons, for nowhere does the Holy Spirit appear 
as a person really distinct from Jahweh. Hence the dogma of the Trinity 
was not openly revealed in the Old Testament. 

In his treatise on the Synoptics he gives a fuller treatment of the the- 
ophany at the baptism of Jesus. He finds here a trinitarian text that mani- 
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fests sufficiently, if taken in its full context, the Holy Spirit as a distingt 
divine person. His interpretation of the Synoptic texts dealing with the ip. 
dividual persons is much the same as in the first edition. However, he gives 
a fuller development of the Petrine confession and of the parable of the vine. 
dressers and adds a demonstration of the authenticity of these texts. His 
treatment of Christ’s testimony before the Sanhedrin is more ample, too, 
and here he subscribes to St. Luke’s single session. But he still holds that 
neither from the text nor from the context of St. Luke’s passage about the 
Annunciation can we demonstrate the natural divine filiation of Christ. 

Besides Mt. 28:19 he finds no text in the Synoptics that clearly and dis. 
tinctly speaks of the person of the Holy Spirit. But from the context of the 
narration of the baptism of Christ one can deduce that the Holy Spirit that 
descends on Jesus under the form of a dove is the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. Similarly, if the texts, wherein the aid of the Holy Spirit is promised 
to the disciples, are considered in connection with St. John’s Gospel, they 
can lead us to conclude that this Holy Spirit is the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. But the texts concerning blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit cannot, he still maintains, be explained of the Third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

One could wish that he had given even more space to the Synoptics, since 
their trinitarian doctrine has been especially attacked; also that he had given 
a inuch fuller treatment of divine paternity in the New Testament, so as to 
indicate whether we can really ‘distinguish three stages, so to speak, in the 
Saviour’s revelation of the Father.” 

In the first edition he had presented from the Pauline Epistles three 
trinitarian formulae and four other texts from which the Trinity is deduced. 
To these he now adds seven more texts from which the dogma of the Trinity 
is deduced. Besides these he finds five texts in which the divinity of Christ is 
explicitly asserted, and in a number of other texts he is convinced that St. 
Paul designated the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. The new section 
on the Catholic Epistles presents six trinitarian texts and a discussion of 
the texts that deal with the individual persons. But it lacks some of the 
definiteness of the other sections. 


West Baden College E. J. Fortman, S.J. 


ISAAKS OPFERUNG CHRISTLICH GEDEUTET. By David Lerch. Beitrage zur 
historischen Theologie, ed. Gerhard Ebeling. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1950. Pp. xvii + 290. DM 25.60. 

This interesting historical study of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac as found 
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in Gen. 22 contains a detailed table of contents (pp. v-viii), a specialized 
bibliography (pp. ix-xiii), a table of abbreviations (p. xiv), foreword (p. 
xy-xvii), the body of the book (pp. 1-276), and a triple index consisting of 
scriptural references, authors, and subject matter (pp. 280-90). This his- 
torical problem is treated not from the philological and archaeological 
viewpoint, but under its theological and hermeneutical aspects (p. xvi). 

Part I (pp. 1-155) treats of the Christian interpretation of the biblical 
text in the pre-Reformation period. After a careful analysis of Jewish sources 
the author concludes that neither did the early rabbinical literature con- 
tribute anything to the typological meaning of Gen. 22, nor did Philo’s 
allegorical exegesis of the text greatly influence the writings of the Fathers. 
Melito (middle of the second century) was the first Christian writer who 
described Isaac as a type of Christ and intimately linked Gen. 22 with 
Isaias 53. More extensively, however, this typological application is made 
by Origen (Homily 8 and 9), who also indulged in allegorical interpretation 
or moral application for Christian conduct. 

Among the chief problems of Gen. 22 the author lists: (1) the temptation 
of Abraham; (2) the interpretation of Gen. 22: 3-10; (3) the purpose of this 
temptation; (4) the divine promise and oath. Each one of these problems is 
treated at great length and the attitude taken by the various Fathers to these 
problems is carefully presented. Thus, for instance, the temptation of Abra- 
ham is considered by Origen as a trial that severely threatened Abraham’s 
faith or personal trust in God, and is described as a struggle between his love 
of God and his natural, carnal love for his son, Isaac, but the former pre- 
dominates over the latter. For Augustine this temptation is a trial (probatio) 
to Abraham’s obedience rather than to his faith, since according to Tertullian 
areal temptation (fen/atio) to faith cannot be the work of God (Jas. 1:13) 
but is only the work of the devil. 

In regard to the many writers of the Middle Ages the author pays special 
attention to (1) Rupert of Deutz as an independent interpreter, whose 
literal, typical, allegorical, and mystical explanations of Gen. 22 are ana- 
lyzed, and to (2) Nicolas of Lyra for his literal interpretation of the text. 

Part II (pp. 156-276) deals with the interpretation of Gen. 22 from the 
time of the Reformation. The author points out that for the early Reformers 
(Luther, Calvin, etc.) Gen. 22 was exclusively considered as a divine tempta- 
tion of Abraham’s faith (‘‘Zusammengefasst: Es entspricht der theologischen 
Haltung der Reformatoren, dass sie Gn. 22 ausschliesslich als Glaubens- 
prifung betrachten’’ [p. 165]), that two contradictory (?) concepts 
“promissio . .. mandatum” (i.e., the promise that had been made by God to 
Abraham; the divine command to offer up his son, Isaac) are to explain the 
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peculiar nature of his temptation; and that Abraham overcame the tempt. 
tion against his faith by holding fast to the divine promise. The typological 
exposition of the text was generally omitted and became superfluous fo 
the Reformers (p. 186). 

The period subsequent to the early Reformers is considered by the autho, 
under a double aspect; namely, the period wherein the Bible was considered 
as an inspired source of revelation and the period wherein the Bible is largely 
considered as an historical and literary document. In the first period, that is 
from humanism to the advent of rationalistic criticism (c. latter part of 
18th century), three phases of biblical interpretation for Gen. 22 may be 
given: the predominantly philological and philological-theological; the pre. 
dominantly biblical-theological; and the predominantly dogmatical or dog. 
matical-polemical. In each of these three parts the views of the principal 
Protestant and Catholic writers are carefully presented. In the second 
period, that is, from the advent of rationalistic criticism to the present day, 
the author very briefly (pp. 252-76) treats of the literary, historical, and 
critical interpretation of Gen. 22 by numerous writers who have commented 
upon the Book of Genesis. 

This historical study is a fine contribution to the history of exegesis 
Although it presents the various hermeneutical methods employed by 
Christians for the interpretation of Gen. 22, yet it also helps at times to see 
what general principles these writers followed in their exposition of the 
entire Old Testament. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Joun E. STEINMUELLER 
Huntington, L. I. 


FESTSCHRIFT FUR ALFRED BERTHOLET. Edited by Walter Baumgartner, 
Otto Eissfeldt, Karl Elliger, and Leonhard Rost. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
1950. Pp. viii + 578. 

The forty-one authors who have contributed to this anniversary volume 
include most of the distinguished names in contemporary exegesis. The one 
American contributor is W. F. Albright. English contributors are the late 
Stanley Cook, T. H. Robinson, H. H. Rowley, and W. B. Stevenson. Thereis 
one Catholic contributor, Arthur Allgeier of Freiburg. It is, of course, im- 
possible to mention all of the contributions in a review. I have selected those 
which are longer and appear to me to have a wider exegetical interest, with 
no comparative implications intended. 

Albrecht Alt has contributed an original interpretation of Isa. 8:23-9:54. 
He follows Duhm in accepting this passage as the authentic work of Isaiah, 
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but for different reasons. He takes the passage as a unit; its metrical identity 
with 8:21 f. indicates merely that the two passages are developments of the 
same general subject. His reconstruction of place names in 8:23 is bold. The 
place names in the two members of the verse, he believes, should be syn- 
onymous; but in the present Masoretic text they are not. On the basis of the 
historical events of 734-732 B. C. (after Forrer), he reconstructs 8:23a to 
read “plain of Sharon, mountains of Gilead, land of Zebulun and land of 
Nephtali,” corresponding to 8:236, “‘way of the sea (in the ancient sense of 
the coastal plain), across the Jordan, Galilee.”’ These are the regions which 
became Assyrian provinces in 734-732; only these, and not the rump king- 
dom of Ephraim, are to share in the deliverance indicated in the following 
verses. This deliverance is associated with the birth of a scion of David. 
Alt understands the birth as the divine adoption of the king at his accession; 
hecompares Ps. 2:7, 2 Sam. 7:14 (a typographical error reads 7:44 instead of 
7:14). He finds a parallel to the “four names” in an Egyptian fivefold royal 
title, and hence suggests that this verse had a fifth title which has been lost. 
With the sudden destruction of the Assyrians, the regions mentioned in 8:23 
are to be reincorporated into the Davidic monarchy. Because of the historical 
background presupposed in this interpretation, Alt accepts the passage as 
the work of Isaiah. 

This interpretation, in spite of its cleverness, will not recommend itself 
to those who defend a Messianic sense of the passage. The king described in 
Alt’s interpretation is not the ideal monarch who realizes the divine destiny 
of the house of David, and the imagined restoration of the fragments of the 
Israelite kingdom, while it has its parallels in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, is, in 
Alt’s interpretation, put into a form which seems to be chimerical rather 
than typical. 

H. W. Hertzberg defends the unity of the book of Job. This question, he 
maintains, is to be determined by theological rather than literary analysis. 
In the discourses of Job the God of power is opposed to the God of justice 
and goodness; but Job has a narrow idea of justice which sets man, not God, 
at the center. It is ‘‘the autonomous man against God.”’ Hertzberg joins 
those who affirm that the discourses of Elihu make a positive contribution to 
the question, and belong to the structure of the book. Hertzberg suggests 
that the distinctive features of style in the Elihu discourses may be due to 
literary collaboration. The speeches of Yahweh show that divine justice is 
founded upon divine holiness. Job’s closing words are a withdrawal of his 
previous self-assertion. The conclusion of the book is that the “wise” lack 
wisdom, which can be obtained only from God. Hertzberg’s analysis will 
appear to some to be over-subtle. The vexing question of the unity of the 
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book of Job cannot be settled in this manner without reading much into th 
text. On the other hand, Hertzberg’s approach is much more reasonable tha 
the fragmentation of the book into innumerable strata; and his search fg 
the key of its interpretation in theological rather than literary analyss 
appears to the reviewer to be the only sound method. 

Studies on Hebrew metrics are contributed by Sigmund Mowinckel ap 
T. H. Robinson. Few readers will be helped by Mowinckel’s examples fror 
Scandinavian verse. Mowinckel attacks the Budde-Sievers theory of metrig 
as too artificial and mechanical. Many have made this criticism; the origi. 
nality of Mowinckel’s contribution lies in his attack on the Qina meter ¢j 
3+ 2. Ananalysis of the 243 periods in Lamentations shows that over half 
them cannot be fitted into the 3 + 2 scheme; and with the Qina meter 
according to Mowinckel, the whole Budde-Sievers theory falls to the ground 
Mowinckel insists that secondary stresses, ignored by Sievers, must k 
counted in a metrical scheme to reach any “regular” rhythm. T. H. Robin. 
son, on the other hand, regards the Sievers system as established, at least as, 
fundamental frame of reference. He repeats here his own theory of the 
anacrusis (rejected by Mowinckel in his essay). Robinson objects, however, 
that Sievers overemphasized the phonetic element at the expense of the 
rhythm of thought, and believes that metrical schemes must return to the 
principles of Lowth and Buchanan Gray. These two essays, without set 
purpose, show the confusion which stil reigns in Hebrew metrics. Both 
contributors agree that the “rhythm of thought,” Sinurhythmus, must be 
regarded as primary, and both agree that Sievers failed to take account of it 
yet from this common ground they reach altogether divergent conclusions 
Both would appear to agree, also, that conclusions about Hebrew metrics 
are premature until the nature of pre-Masoretic grammar and vocalization 
is clarified. 

Gerhard von Rad studies the ideas of righteousness and life in the Psalms. 
He follows Gunkel in treating the Psalms as cultic compositions; but, with 
Mowinckel, he treats them as official compositions, without the personal 
poetic element which Gunkel found in their composition. The idea of right- 


eousness is discussed in terms of the problem of self-righteousness in the 
Psalms. Briefly, he takes righteousness in the Psalms as cultic righteousness, 
as a cultic affirmation of the covenant relationship. This is the sense of 
righteousness in the Beichtspiegel and Tcrliturgie Psalms. In such passages 
as Job 31, however, the idea is developed beyond that of mere cultic right 
eousness. Life, likewise, is a cultic-mystic vision of Yahweh, for which von 
Rad postulates a ritual expression. But this idea also, at least in Ps. 73, is 
developed by reflection into the idea of an incorruptible community of life 
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with Yahweh which looks beyond death. This essay is one more in a long 
series of recent studies which have found more and more significance in 
Hebrew ritual cult. Like so many of these studies, which have their un- 
questioned value, it is weakened by an appeal to ritual forms which are 
historically indemonstrable. 

H. H. Rowley proposes a novel interpretation of Ps. 110 and Gen. 14. 
Rejecting the aetiological explanation of Gen. 14 commonly given by extreme 
critics, he takes it as a legitimation of the priesthood of Zadok, whom he 
has proposed in an earlier article as the pre-Israelite priest of Jerusalem. 
This does not mean that he denies all historical value to Gen. 14. But he 
rejects, consequently, the priest-king of Ps. 110, and explains the connection 
of priest and king by a change of speaker; the first three verses are addressed 
to the king by Zadok, the fourth to Zadok by the king, and the rest of the 
Psalm is the priestly blessing of the king. Such an interpretation affords an 
explanation of the antiquity of the Psalm; but it weakens its Messianic 
sense, which is still defended by many interpreters. 

Th. C. Vriezen discusses the meaning of “I am who am” in Ex. 3:14. This 
sentence he classifies as a paronomastic relative sentence, of a type common 
in Hebrew and Arabic to express all the shades of the indefinite. One of these 
shades of meaning is the elative. This is the sense which he finds the context 
demands in Ex. 3:14. As parallel he adduces Ex. 33:19 and Ezek. 12:25. The 
emphasis in the sentence lies on the verb, not on the pronoun. He explains 
with emphasis on the divine 


” 


the sentence as “Ich bin der Wirkliche, 
actuality and existentiality. This return to the most ancient interpretation 
of thesentence (the interpretation, also, of the Greek versionand the Vulgate) 
is very plausibly supported by arguments from Semitic idiom. Vriezen does 
not claim that it represents any more than the explanation which can be 
deduced from the Masoretic text; but he expresses his own personal belief 
that this explanation of the divine name is Mosaic in origin. 

Artur Weiser presents a new interpretation of the Old Testament 
theophany. He rejects the common explanations of the theophany as an 
artificial stylization of an ancient conception, or as foreign material. Nor 
does he regard the theophany as a poetic creation. He finds that the theophany 
has a cultic significance: “‘an actualization of a historical tradition within 


the framework of a cultic process,’ which was “‘a regular sacral act repre- 
senting and actualizing the Sinai theophany.”’ The tradition of the theophany 
goes back to the beginnings of Yahwism. On the basis of the Psalms in which 
the theophany occurs, he proposes that this ceremony was a ritual renewal 
of the covenant in which the king played an important part. He does not 
attempt to reconstruct the ritual; he suggests that the ark, as the visible 
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representation of Yahweh, the cloud of incense, and the horn blasts are tobe 
included among its elements. As I remarked above of another essay, one feels 
that the cultic interpretation can go too far. The theophany is scarcely jp. 
telligible except on the basis of the tradition of the Sinai theophany; but 
the evidence for a cultic representation of the theophany is too slender to 
carry much conviction. 

Ernst Wiirthwein finds the common explanation of Ps. 73 as a wisdom 
psalm unsatisfactory. This explanation demands the commonly accepted 
emendation of ‘‘Israel’’ in v. 1; this emendation appears in the new Latin 
Psalter. The Masoretic text of the Psalm supposes no distinction between 
the righteous and the wicked in Israel; and this distinction Wiirthwein 
does not admit in early literature, which treats Israel as a single whole, 
The “I” of the Psalm he identifies as the king representing the corporate 
personality of Israel. The situation of the Psalm is a threat to Israel from 
external enemies, who are the ‘‘wicked’”’ of the Psalm. This danger causes 
some doubt of the favor of Yahweh to Israel. The king finds reassurance in 
the Temple. The source of his reassurance, Wiirthwein suggests, is the cultic 
recital of the past wonders of Yahweh on behalf of His people. This interpre- 
tation is so radically different from the common view that it is difficult to 
imagine it finding acceptance; exegetes, like other people, can be very 
conservative. But Wiirthwein’s arguments should not be dismissed without 
serious examination. 

These examples will give some idea of the contents of the volume. Two 
things, I believe, are clear from this collection. One is that the great tradition 
of German scholarship, which has so profoundly affected exegesis for the 
last century, for better or for worse, is still in the hands of erudite and original 
workers. German scholarship has always been able to mark out its own lines; 
this volume suggests that it will continue to do so for some time. The second 
is that the modern lines diverge sharply from the classical theories of the 
Wellhausen school in many respects. This tendency, manifested before 1939, 
appears to have gained rather than lost strength during the late distressing 
interlude. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


THE NAZARENE. By Eugenio Zolli. Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1950. Pp. 309. $5.00 

Lest any unwary reader confuse this work with a modern novel of the 
same title, let it be stated at once that this book has as its subtitle, “Studies 
in New Testament Exegesis.” Its author states that he aims at “correctly 
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interpreting the Gospel text in the light of Old Testament and rabbinical 
thought” (p. 272). This statement, however, is not quite exact. Actually, 
most of the Gospel passages which are discussed here are interpreted in the 
light of the Hebrew or Aramaic expressions which apparently underlie the 
Greek text of the New Testament. 

Even apart from the explicit testimony of early tradition concerning the 
Hebrew or Aramaic origin of the Gospel according to St. Matthew, it seems 
quite clear from various other considerations that all four Gospels, or at 
least all three Synoptic Gospels, in quoting the words of Christ are based 
upon Semitic originals, even though the latter may have reached the 
Evangelists only as handed down by oral tradition and not in any written 
form. In this sense, then, our ‘‘original” Greek Gospels are in no small degree 
really translations of lost Hebrew or Aramaic originals. The consideration of 
this fact has led many scholars who are conversant with Hebrew and Aramaic 
as well as with Greek, to attempt reconstructions of the lost Semitic originals 
and to base upon these reconstructions new explanations of certain obscure 
passages in the Gospels. This type of New Testament exegesis often shows 
great ingenuity, but its conclusions seldom attain to more than good plausi- 
bility, while not so seldom they can only be described as far-fetched and 
even fantastic. 

The present work, in following such a method of exegesis, exhibits the 
corresponding merits of striking ingenuity as well as the defects of im- 
probable conclusions. Its author, who is now a professor of Semitics at the 
University of Rome, had been for many years Chief Rabbi of Rome until 
at the close of the recent war he surprised the world by his conversion to the 
Catholic Church. Zeal and love for his new-found faith no doubt induced 
him to apply his knowledge of Semitics and rabbinics to the production of 
this study. 

The book takes its title not only from the fact that it is mainly concerned 
with the life and teachings of Christ, but also from the fact that its first 
chapter consists in a discussion of the origin and meaning of the term 
“Nazarene,” as used of our Lord and His disciples. After describing at con- 
siderable length the arguments for and against the more usual derivations of 
this term, either from the word ‘‘Nazareth,” or from neger, “bud,” or from 
nazir, “dedicated,” Zolli pronounces himself in favor of deriving this term 
from the Aramaic nagar, which would mean, by semantic development, “‘a 
twitterer, a singer, a declaimer of poetry, a deliverer of prophetic oracles, 
and a preacher’’; hence, when the contemporaries of Christ and the Apostles 
gave them the epithet ‘“‘the Nazarenes,” they singled them out from the 
other Jewish teachers as “the preachers,” par excellence. Now, the Aramaic 
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root # ¢ r does indeed mean “‘to twitter, to sing (of birds),”’ and it may have 


been used occasionally also of men ‘‘singing”’ or “‘declaiming.” But it seems 
unbelievable that the first Christians would have accepted as an honorable 
title not only for themselves but also for their Founder the word “twit- 
terer”! Besides, preaching was hardly their chief characteristic. 

The conclusions reached in the other dozen chapters are not all as fan- 
tastic as this. Worthy of some consideration is Zolli’s explanation of the 
phrase that Christ taught as one having “authority.” If we accept his 
positing of the Aramaic réshuthd for the Greek exousia, the phrase means 
rather that Christ taught as one having “authorization (from God).” 
Likewise of considerable interest is Zolli’s reconstruction of Matt. 7:6 as, 
“Do not give your gold necklaces (gadashayya) to the dogs, and do not cast 
your strings of pearls (harozayya) to the swine (/azirayya).” Here there 
would not only be better parallelism than in the present Greek, but each 
hemistich would contain a play on words; for gadashayya means both 
“gold necklaces” and ‘‘sacred things,”’ while the Aramaic words for “pearls” 
and ‘‘swine”’ are fairly close in sound. This would not be the only play on 
words which, according to Zolli, our Lord as a popular preacher would have 
employed. Another, but less probable, instance would be the author’s 
reconstruction of Matt. 5:13 as, ‘‘You are the salt (mila) of the earth; but 
if the salted thing (méluka) should become like the (tasteless) mallow 
(malluha), with what could it be salted (immelah)?” 

Space here does not permit the citing of other examples of Zolli’s style of 
exegesis. But the reviewer cannot refrain from referring to the author’s far- 
fetched explanation of our Lord’s washing of the Apostles’ feet at the Last 
Supper. Zolli is probably right in insisting that this ceremony was intended 
for more than a mere example of humble charity. For why then would Peter 
have had no part with Christ if he had refused to submit to this ceremony? 
So we are told here that this ceremony was a symbolic action by which the 
Apostles were officially “‘sent’’ as Christ’s special ‘“‘messengers’’ because 
Abraham washed the feet of the angels who were ‘“‘sent as messengers” to 
Lot! Yet in all fairness to the author we must add here that he himself ad- 
vances this idea as not ‘more than a conjecture,’ and that he “does not 
presume to hope that his idea will gain the assent of all.” 

Father Vollert has produced a translation which reads smoothly enough, 
considering the rather involved subject-matter and style of the author which 
often do not tend toward easy reading. The reviewer is unable to compare the 
original Italian, but he wonders whether the author or the translator is 
responsible for saying in regard to Luke 22:36, “Only a lack of understanding 
on the part of later readers has linked up in a rather unfortunate way the 
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idea of selling the cloak with that of buying a sword” (pp. 273-74). After all, 
the Greek of St. Luke certainly links up those two ideas, and Zolli has not 
offered a reconstruction that would make our Lord’s words mean other than 
they do in Greek. The proof-reading in general has been well done, but there 
are some slips in the spelling of proper names and especially in transcribed 
Semitic words, where the incorrect presence or lack of diacritical marks can 
be quite disconcerting. 

In pointing out the above examples of strange exegesis the reviewer does 
not wish to give the impression that this work is without merits. There are 
very many places here where the author with his rabbinic training has shed 
valuable light on the understanding of the immortal message of our Savior. 


The Catholic University of America Louis F. Hartman, C.SS.R. 


Et Simpo_o NiceNo. By Ignacio Ortiz de Urbina, S.J. Madrid: Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1947. Pp. 300. 

It was mid-June of the year 325 when the Emperor Constantine exhorted 
the more than three hundred bishops gathered before him at Nicaea, in 
Bithynia, to take steps to reestablish religious peace within the Church 
as he had so recently restored peace to the empire by his defeat of Licinius. 
Only four years earlier St. Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, had thought to 
establish harmony in the Church by his condemnation of Arius and his 
heretical denial of Christ’s divinity, in the Alexandrian synod of 321. Shortly 
thereafter Constantine had written to both Alexander and Arius, deprecating 
their controversy as being concerned with matters of small practical im- 
portance. In a matter of months after this letter was written it was made 
evident to Constantine that the Arian controversy was of such vital im- 
portance that it could be settled by nothing less than an ecumenical council 
of the bishops of Christendom. 

Against this background was held the first general gathering of the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles since apostolic times. This was the council that 
settled the controversy as to the time of celebrating the Easter feast and that 
dealt, not too successfully, with the schism of Meletius of Lycopolis in Egypt. 
The principal work accomplished at Nicaea, however, was the formulation of 
the great symbol, the Nicene Creed, reaffirming, in the face of Arian denials, 
that Jesus Christ was ‘the only begotten of the Father, that is, of the 
substance (é« ris otaias) of the Father, God of God, light of light, true God 
of true God, begotten not made, of the same substance with the Father 
((uoobovov 7G warpi)....”’ The better part of the century was to pass before 
Arianism as a disruptive force in Christendom was to lose its force, but the 
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Creed of Nicaea remains a landmark in the history of the explicitation of the 
dogma of our Lord’s divinity. 

Ortiz de Urbina’s book is a study of this credal formula, the only such 
study readily available, apart from the usually brief treatment of the 
document in standard Church histories and in theological manuals. An ip- 
troductory chapter establishes the genuine Greek text of the symbol, pri- 
marily from the testimony of three men who played major parts in 
the deliberations at Nicaea: Eusebius of Caesarea, St. Athanasius, and 
Marcellus of Ancyra—though comparison is made with all extant Oriental 
and Latin versions and with the reexamination of the Nicene formula at the 
Council of Ephesus. The questions of literary authorship and biblical and 
traditional sources from which the Creed derives constitute the second 
chapter. This is followed by some two hundred pages of exegesis of the Creed 
itself, which is studied carefully verse by verse with a view to establishing 
the true meaning of every assertion in the light of contemporary and subse- 
quent interpretations. A final chapter on the dogmatic value of the symbol 
examines the question of the ecumenicity of the council whose work it was, 
the papal approbation of the formula, and its ultimate acceptance by the 
Church in the West and in the East. Apart then from the fact that almost 
every phrase in the Creed is of biblical or patristic inspiration and enuntiates 
a truth revealed by God, the intervention of the teaching authority of the 
Church stamps the whole with the seal of infallible truth. The theological 
qualification deriving from the assertions of the Nicene Creed must be: 
De fide definita. El Simbolo Niceno is a work of painstakingly careful scholar- 
ship, marked by sobriety of judgement and assured control of primary 
source material. It is in every way a model of research in positive theology 
and a valuable contribution to the history of dogma and patristics. 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 


Writincs. By Niceta of Remesiana. Translated by Gerald G. Walsh, S.J. 
WrittnGs. By Sulpicius Severus. Translated by Bernard M. Peebles. Com- 
MONITORIES. By Vincent of Lerins. Translated by Rudolph E. Morris. 
GRACE AND FREE WILL. By Prosper of Aquitaine. Translated by J. Reginald 
O’Donnell, C.S.B. The Fathers of the Church, VII. New York: Fathers of 
the Church, Inc., 1949. Pp. 443. $4.00. 

The high standard of translation that we have come to expect from The 
Fathers of the Church is sustained throughout this seventh volume which 
brings together four Latin Christian writers of the late fourth and fifth 
centuries. Each author is prefaced by a brief biography and a study of the 
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backgrounds of his writings. An attractive feature of the twenty-two page 
Index of names and terms is the complete list of scriptural quotations or 
references to the biblical writers. 

For the first time the authentic works of Niceta of Remesiana appear in 
English, rescued from the confusion that has associated his name with 
Nicetas of Aquileia and Nicetius of Trier. Retreat masters and preachers will 
find fresh material in the six pastoral instructions which comprise the extant 
works of Niceta: ‘The Names and Titles of Our Saviour,” “An Instruction 
on Faith,” ““The Power of the Holy Spirit,” ‘““An Explanation of the Creed,” 
“The Vigil of Saints,” and “Liturgical Singing.” Father Walsh’s lucid 
translation is based on the edilio princeps (Cambridge, 1905), prepared by 
A. E. Burn. 

Prof. Peebles offers a new English translation of the ever-popular Life of 
St. Martin by Sulpicius Severus, together with three Leflers and three lively 
Dialogues which serve as a sort of appendix to the Life. Based primarily on 
Halm’s text (CSEL, I; Vienna, 1866), this highly readable translation cap- 
tures the charm of the original narrative which even Gibbon found “not 
unworthy of the Augustan age.” In his introduction and in footnotes to the 
text, Prof. Peebles deals with the problem of chronology in St. Martin’s life 
In an Appendix appears a brief extract from the Chronicles of the same 
author on St. Martin and the condemnation of Priscillian. 

Against the background of modern sectarianism, Vincent of Lerins’ 
Commonitories hold a fresh appeal. Here, in thirty-three brief memoranda 
the author accents one issue: the tradition and historical permanence of the 
Catholic Church. Particularly arresting are two chapters: “Definition of a 
true and genuine Catholic” (chapter 21) and “Explanation of progress in 
faith” (chapter 23). 


The Church of Christ, zealous and cautious guardian of the dogmas deposited 
with it, never changes any phase of them. It does not diminish them or add to 
them; it neither trims what seems necessary nor grafts things superfluous. .. . But 
it devotes all its diligence to one aim: to treat tradition faithfully and wisely; to 
nurse and polish what from old times may have remained unshaped and unfinished 
... presenting in new words the old interpretation of faith (Chapter 23, p. 312). 


Prof. Morris has followed the text of G. Rauschen (Bonn, 1906). 
Another “‘first”’ in English translations is Father O’Donnell’s uncommonly 
fine rendition of a difficult bit of Latin prose, “Grace and Free Will: A 
Defense of St. Augustine against Cassian,” by Prosper of Aquitaine. Better 
known as the Liber contra Collatorem, this tract represents the author’s 
mature opinion on the problem of the necessity of grace. In hard-hitting 
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language Prosper strikes back at the ‘“‘brazen verbosity,” “devilish pride,” 
and “abysmal fog” of Augustine’s adversaries. In this spirited defense 
against ‘the Pelagian battering ram,”’ the author draws on the arsenal of 
classical refutation—reductio ad absurdum, argumentum ad hominem, and 
an adroit use of the dilemma, which drives his opponents either into self- 
contradiction or into an untenable position against authority. The nine- 
teenth chapter, in which Prosper replies to Cassian’s twelve propositions, 
offers as neat a synopsis of the semi-Pelagian controversy at this stage (the 
pontificate of Pope Sixtus, 432-40) as the historian of dogma could de- 
sire. The translation is based on Migne (PL, LI) and a Venice edition of 1782, 


St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Lenox, Mass WILLIAM A. CARROLL, S.J. 


St. AMBROSE ON THE SACRAMENTS AND ON THE MysTERIES. Translated 
by T. Thompson, B.D. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by J. H. 
Srawley, D.D. London: The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1950. Pp. 157. 10s. 6d 

The question of the authorship of the treatise De Sacramentis and, toa 
lesser extent, of the De Mysteriis has been for some time a controversial one 
with liturgists and Church historians. The preponderance of opinion until 
recently has conceded the De Mysteriis to be a genuine work of St. Ambrose, 
but has attributed the De Sacramentis to an unknown author of the fifth 
century or later. Dr. Srawley, following recent studies by Dom R. H 
Connolly, ascribes both treatises to St. Ambrose in his new edition of Mr 
Thompson’s translation which first was published in 1919 under the title: 
St. Ambrose On the Mysteries and the Treatise On the Sacraments by an Un- 
known Author 

The arguments in favor of the Ambrosian authorship of On the Sacraments 
are summarized in the Introduction. The conclusion approved by Dr. 
Srawley is one previously submitted by the late Dom Connolly according to 
which St. Ambrose first gave the De Sacramentis orally in a series of sermons 
to new converts during Easter Week, these then being taken down in writing 
by a notfarius and later used by St. Ambrose in the composition of the purely 
literary work, De Mysteriis. The De Mysteriis therefore depends on the De 
Sacramentis, a view which reverses the opinion held by many previous 
commentators 

The main argument in favor of this view is summarized by Dr. Srawley in 
three points: “Features common to S. and M. are as follows: (1) quotations 
which accord with the LXX; (2) quotations found in pre-Vulgate (Old 
Latin) texts; (3) divergences from the LXX, often finding parallels in other 
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ind undisputed writings of Ambrose, and due either to loose quotations from 
memory or to paraphrase in a form in which the author has been accustomed 
to quote the particular text, especially when, as in S., the work is a transcript 
jaddresses orally given” (p. 10). 

The third point would seem to be the decisive one, since it is scarcely 
edible that any other author could have made the same errors in quotation 
ind used the same paraphrases of Scripture as are found in the undisputed 
sorks of St. Ambrose. 

Critics have brought up the point that there are in the De Sacramentis 
notations from the Vulgate on which St. Jerome did not begin work until 
3, while most of the Old Testament was not published until after the death 
{St. Ambrose in 397. Dr. Srawley disposes of this point by attributing such 
yotations to scribes who, consciously or unconsciously, put these biblical 
sssages into the form of the Vulgate to which they were more accustomed. 

This book should be of great interest to liturgists as it will demand, if its 
mntentions are admitted, a reappraisal of the early Milanese liturgy. Dog- 
matic theologians will find in it much of interest with regard to the positive 
theology of baptism, confirmation and the Eucharist. 


West Baden College C. L. Firstos, S.J. 


Le MOUVEMENT THEOLOGIQUE DU xIIe SIECLE. Etudes, Recherches et 
Documents. By J. de Ghellinck, S.J. Bruges: Editions ““‘De Tempel”; 
Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle; Paris: Desclée, De Brouwer, 1948. Pp. 
wit 594 

The original edition of this work, published in 1914, was a landmark in 
atholic historico-theological scholarship. The first published book of de 
hellinck and the fruit of several years of sober scientific research, it broke 
ew ground in the study of primary sources for the history of the theological 
terature of the years immediately preceding the thirteenth century. The 
wok called the attention of the world of scholarship, Catholic and non- 
atholic, to the importance of the Christian literature of this period for a 
proper appreciation and understanding of the work of the great theologians 
f the golden age of Scholasticism. 

The present edition, one of the author’s last published works, is no mere 
reprint of the original, but a completely revised and rewritten book, more 
than twice the size of the first edition. The general outline and divisions of 
the original are retained, but the present volume incorporates everything of 
value from the research of the author and others that has appeared since the 


end of the first world war. It is a tribute to de Ghellinck that, while some few 
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of his original judgments have been modified in accidental details, the picture 
of the twelfth-century theological literature drawn in 1914 has been sub. 
stantially confirmed and vindicated by the researches of the past thirty 
years 

The book is made to center about the Quatiuor Libri Sententiarum of 
Peter Lombard, first published in Paris around the middle of the twelfth 
century. This orientation gives a unity of thought and development to the 
work which is of great help to the reader and more than compensates for the 
few lacunae inevitably deriving from any systematization of the mass of 
material to be considered. The choice of Peter Lombard’s great work as the 
focal point of the book was almost a necessity. The Books of the Sentences 
have their roots in almost all of the Christian literature of the West that 
appeared after the age of the great Fathers of the Church. And their wide- 
spread use, evidenced by the many commentaries on them through the 
centuries following their publication, gives them a uniquely important place 
in the history of dogmatic theology 

Le Mouvement théologique is divided into five “‘chapters”’ or sections. The 
first, “The Theological Preparation for the Twelfth Century,” is a survey 
in some ninety pages of theological and canonical literature from the times of 
Augustine and Cyril of Alexandria to those of the Venerable Bede and An- 
selm. Though this was a period when, if ever in the history of theology, the 
Nil innovetur nisi quod traditum ruled supreme, de Ghellinck shows how 
much light really shone even through the darkness of these years. There was 
a true renascence of ecclesiastical studies under the impetus of Charlemagne. 
Through the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries the canonical collections 
changed from mere chronological catalogues to true attempts at synthesis 
And the eleventh century saw a new vindication of the role of human reason 
in the domain of revealed truth. The second chapter places the work of 
Peter Lombard in its twelfth-century setting, and in the process presents a 
suggestive commentary on practically every work of theological import 
published during these hundred years. In chapter III the Sententiae of 
Gandulphus of Bologna and Peter Lombard’s Libri Sententiarum are sub- 
jected to a minute and searching comparison. The two works, so similar in 
purpose, method, and content, invite comparison the more from the fact 
that some have been tempted to find the work of Peter Lombard in debt to 
the writings of the Bologna canonist. De Ghellinck’s study vindicates the 
independence and “originality” of the Libri Sententiarum beyond any 
reasonable doubt. This is a point of no small interest when we recall how 
many of the dogmatic formulae of Peter Lombard remain current in the 
theological literature of our own day and how many in fact have been 
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consecrated by their use in conciliar pronouncements. The discovery and 
diffusion outside the Eastern Churches of the De Fide Orthodoxa of John 
Damascene is recounted briefly in the fourth chapter as the background for 
a study of its influence on the thought of Peter Lombard and of the the- 
ologians of the West in general. The last chapter is a valuable survey of the 
mutual influences of dogmatic theology and canon law in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, with special emphasis on the use of patristic sources and 
the progressive development of sacramental theology. 

This brief review of the contents of de Ghellinck’s book seemed necessary 
in view of the fact that the original edition has long been practically unob- 
tainable. Such a summary, it will be understood, can do no more than hint at 
the varied riches of scholarly research the author has made accessible to 
students of the history of Christian thought. In addition to the wealth of 
matter contained in the body of the book, each of the five chapters is followed 
by a series of appendixes, all replete with suggestions for further study and 
research. These number twenty-three in all, and touch on such diverse 
topics as the meaning of the word theologia, a catalogue of the quotations 
from Damascene’s De Fide Orthodoxa occurring in the Books of the Sentences, 
and the first lists of the Doctors of the Church in the literature of the West. 
Six double-column pages list the manuscript documents referred to in the 
course of the book, and there is an excellent index of authors and subject 
matter, followed by an unusually complete table of contents. 

Through this great mass of material, much of it investigated for the first 
time, de Ghellinck moves with a dexterity and assurance which were partly 
his natural endowments, but in no small part also the fruit of some fifty 
years of serious and dedicated labor in research in the period and on the 
matter covered in this book. In one of the last book reviews published by 
de Ghellinck, in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique for February 1950, occur 
these words: ‘“Netteté des concepts, clarté d’expression stire d’elle-méme et 
richesse de documentation, sont a signaler parmi les qualités de ce travail.” 
These were the qualities de Ghellinck aimed at in his own work, and, as all 
who had the privilege of knowing him will testify, these are the qualities he 
inculcated with profound success in those who came under his direction both 
in Louvain and in Rome. Le Mouvement théologique is a splendid embodiment 
of these characteristics. In its revised form it will surely remain irreplaceable 
for years to come. 

Perhaps the reader should be warned that the book under review is not a 
history of dogmatic theology in the twelfth century. This was not the 
author’s purpose. The book is a survey of the theological literature of that 
period. Such a study is an indispensable prerequisite for a history of the 
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theological thought and dogmatic development of the time. But it is not a 
substitute for that history. The principal stress is always on the bibliographic 
aspect, seldom on the thought content of the works discussed. Owing to this 
delimitation of the field of inquiry, the book of necessity takes on the nature 
of a magnificently suggestive and copiously annotated bibliography of the 
theological literature of the times under review. This does not make for easy 
reading. Indeed a whole library of books and manuscripts would be required 
to follow the many leads opened up to the reader in the more than five 
hundred pages of text. This, of course, is a difficulty inherent in the subject 
matter and the viewpoint from which it is approached 

The physical make-up of the book, the high quality paper and excellent 
typography in particular, should be singled out for special praise. And the 
difficult task of proof-reading has been extraordinarily well done 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 


Tuomas D’Agutn. By S. M. Gillet, O.P. Paris: Dunod, 1950. Pp. 284. 
360 fr. 

Thomas d’Aquin is Father Gillet’s latest contribution to Thomistic litera- 
ture. It was well timed, coming as it did shortly before Pius XTI’s Humani 
Generis. In his encyclical the Supreme Pontiff insists that Catholic philoso- 
phers and theologians should follow the principles, the doctrine, and method 
of Aquinas. Father Gillet’s endeavor is to examine in what precisely consists 
the method of the Angelic Doctor. The scope of the book, then, is not to give 
a detailed analysis of principles and doctrines, but to explain in what manner 
St. Thomas, at variance on this point with his predecessors, conceived a 
science of theology. 

In the early Middle Ages, theology with the Augustinians was a wisdom 
which used reason to illustrate the faith. Although such a theology pre- 
supposed and applied reason to revealed truth, it did not pretend to infer and 
demonstrate but only to exemplify. Consequently, the relation between 
reason and faith which is fundamental in any theology was found, in the 
Augustinian system, to be utilitarian rather than scientific. Accordingly, 
theology was not really a science; rather it was the summit of the experience 
of a living faith. In this theology God is viewed as the end of life, not as an 
object of knowledge. In short, Augustinian theology was a living faith, 
sanctified by charity which applied reason as a useful instrument, although 
it implicitly denied reason’s autonomy in the domain of faith. For in the 
rarified atmosphere of revealed dogma, reason could never infer, never 
demonstrate, but only illustrate. 
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St. Thomas, according to Fr. Gillet, conceives a theology which is a 
science in its own right. His method, which makes such a science possible, 
consists in introducing an autonomous reason in the domain of faith. The 
relation between faith and reason becomes truly scientific. For reason brings 
with it a transcendental philosophy of being which is the foundation for an 
absolute philosophy of knowledge. God, then, is viewed not merely as the 
end of life, but as a true object of knowledge. 

The problem of a scientific theology may be formulated thus: What rights 
has reason to establish itself in the domain of faith, and to operate in that 
field in accord with its own laws? The great contribution of St. Thomas was 
not merely to have proposed and demonstrated the transcendence of reason, 
but to have used it as an instrument of knowledge in the construction of his 
theological edifice. For, by means of a metaphysics which is based on the 
analogy of being, human reason is made capable of inferring all that is 
humanly intelligible in the domain of the revelatum. It is no longer a question 
of fides quaerens intellectum, but rather intellectus quaerens fidem. 

Such is Fr. Gillet’s thesis. The book is an effort to demonstrate this 
assertion by a consideration of various doctrinal developments in the theolo- 
gy of Aquinas 

Thomas d’Aquin has two parts. The first is devoted to speculative the- 
ology, the second to “‘practical”’ theology in the Thomistic sense. In the 
first part, after a preliminary chapter on the vocation and intellectual forma- 
tion of St. Thomas, we are given, in the second chapter, a concise exposé of 
the philosophy of Aquinas. A third and central chapter entitled ““Thomas 
the Theologian” follows. It is here especially that Fr. Gillet brings out the 
meaning and value of the method of the Angelic Doctor which is his 
personal contribution in establishing a theological science. 

The second part of the book is devoted to what the author calls ‘‘Practical 
Theology.” This is divided into the following chapters: moral and mystical 
theology, sociology, education. Of the three, the first chapter is by far the 
best. Here Fr. Gillet unfolds the efficacy of Aquinas’ method in its applica- 
tion to a revealed truth, namely, to the dogma of man’s elevation. The 
system of morality of Thomas the realist is not based on an abstraction. It 
does not envisage an order of nature, which although possible never really 
existed. Man, the rational animal, finds himself in this present order, en- 
dowed gratuitously with a supernatural end. This revealed fact is the 
principle of the science called “‘practical theology.” Beginning with a 
rational study of the end of man which is the Vision of God, St. Thomas, by 
his incomparable use of his transcendental metaphysics of knowledge, is 
enabled to infer definite conclusions. First of all, he discovers various rela- 
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tions between the Just and God. With these as a foundation and norm, he 
arrives at a definite knowledge of the meaning and the value of the human act 
in the present order. In doing so, St. Thomas is careful not only to distinguish 
but to connect the intellectual certitude of faith with the experimental 
knowledge of the mystic. 

This connection, according to the author, springs forth from the “im. 
manence”’ of man’s elevation by sanctifying grace. The life of perfection, 
which entails a divine union, is not something superimposed by extrinsic 
motives, but is founded upon a certain ‘‘connaturality”’ resulting from sancti- 
fying grace. There is no question here of an extrinsic categorical imperative, 
but of an elevated nature which seeks the possession of God by a necessary 
exigency, by a desire of nature (elevated) for its true end. In the Christian 
there is really no “break” between nature and charity, between charity and 
law, between law and the motivation of love. For the possession of God 
answers the most profound need of such an elevated nature. “Il n’y a rien au 
fond de plus normal et de plus humain”’ (p. 157). 

The second chapter treats of ‘‘St. Thomas the Sociologist.’’ The treatment 
is, I believe, too brief and, consequently, rather superficial. One notable 
exception is the illuminating page devoted to the relations between justice 
and charity. Let us summarize Fr. Gillet’s conclusions on this point. By 
justice we render what is due to others, namely, we render that to which they 
have a right. By charity we love another supernaturally for God’s sake. To 
such love the neighbor has no right, but, because of our elevated nature and 
of the infused virtues, we are obliged to love God and to love our neighbor 
for God. Hence in justice I have no necessary obligation to love a person, but 
only to render that to which he has a right. In charity the neighbor has no 
right, but I have a true obligation resulting from my elevated nature. In 
charity the neighbor is another self; in justice he is distinct from myself. In 
charity I am obliged to love his soul, I am bound if possible to provide the 
necessary means for him to go to God, for the love of God. In justice I do 
not necessarily love the person but love his right. 

Finally the last chapter, ““The Doctrine of St. Thomas and Education,” 
is a somewhat skimpy presentation of an important problem. This chapter 
was a distinct disappointment to the reviewer. In spite of these blemishes, 
Father Gillet should be congratulated for having written a book which will 
undoubtedly be of help to students and of interest to the general public. 
Thomas d’Aquin is not a great book, but it is a good book. It proposes to 
answer this definite question: What did St. Thomas, the builder, really 
accomplish? The answer given by Fr. Gillet, that St. Thomas, because of his 
rational method, because of his use of an autonomous reason in the domain 
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of faith, established the science of theology, is convincingly and clearly 
presented ; 


Creighton University HENRI RENARD, S.J. 


Or Gop AND His Creatures. An annotated translation (with some 
abridgement) of the Summa Contra Gentiles. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
Westminster, Maryland: The Carroll Press, 1950. Pp. xxi + 423. $6.50. 

It is fitting that the work which practically alone for many years made the 
Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas available to English readers should be 
again presented in modern attire. Those who are familiar with the first 
printing of Fr. Rickaby’s translation (London, 1905) will welcome this 
lithographed reprint as a decided improvement. The text of the translation 
and of the annotations, and the pagination are unchanged, but the four 
hundred and twenty-three page volume has been shrunk to manageable 
proportions, without losing anything of the attractiveness of the original 
format. The annotations, though in many instances not of special service to 
students of St. Thomas, combine scholarship, appropriateness, and clarity, 
and will smooth the way for the many who, it is to be hoped, will be making 
first acquaintance with the philosophy of St. Thomas. The annotations are 
conveniently printed in double-column, small print at the foot of each page. 
There is an index, but it is extremely brief. 

Newman requires “two necessary qualities” for every translation: “‘fi- 
delity to the original and purity in the adopted vernacular.” Any philo- 
sophical Latin, and not least the wiry scientific prose of St. Thomas, 
challenges rendition into plausible English. The Angelic Doctor’s sentence 
structure is consistently exercised into energetic, solid form, stripped of 
excessive verbiage. And it is impatient of approximations, as the Saint is 
impatient of half-truths. That Fr. Rickaby succeeded well and that he has 
given us a work of literary as well as of philosophical merit is attested by the 
smoothness and vigor of his half-century-old translation, even though textual 
and historical advances may require minor revisions. Of his work that part 
which may today bear greatest criticism is the omissions. This is a “‘transla- 
tion with some abridgement,”’ that is, it is selective. This kind of selection is 
of its nature arbitrary. Not all will admit, I think, that the translator’s 
concern to remove “the débris of now worn-out human learning,” though 
laudable in principle, has in each instance contributed to making the abridged 
version more acceptable to modern readers than the original would have 
been. 

In 1902, we are told in the brief preface, the University of Oxford placed 
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the Summa Contra Gentiles on its list of subjects which a candidate could 
offer at his option in the Final Honour School of Literae Humaniores,—“ag 
very unlikely book to be offered so long as it remains simply as St. Thomas 
wrote it.”’ Nor is it more likely that in 1950 many, even serious, students of 
philosophy can or will spontaneously turn to a forbidding Latin treatise, 
In an increasing number of Catholic colleges, however, English versions of 
the Contra Gentiles (and other works of St. Thomas) are supplanting phi- 
losophy and religion manuals. Readable and well-turned translations such 
as this one should serve, too, to promote and establish more solidly the in- 
fluence of the Angelic Doctor in non-Scholastic atmospheres of thought 
This translation indeed deserves reprinting. 


Weston College Paut T. Lucey, S.J 


Le SACRIFICE DU Corps Mystique. By Eugéne Masure. Paris: Desclée 
De Brouwer, 1950. Pp. 206. 

Since the sixteenth century theologians have been occupied by the prob- 
lem of finding in the Mass a true sacrifice together with the real immolation 
required in every authentic sacrifice. This present volume continues the 
praiseworthy quest. Canon Masure of the Major Seminary of Lille, France, 
pursues his earlier studies and advances somewhat his theory of the Mass as 
presented in Le Sacrifice du Chef of 1932. In that work he used to great ad- 
vantage many features of Billot, de la Taille, Héris, Lepin, and others, and 
tried to work them into a kind of synthesis. His present volume follows the 
same pattern, but now he evinces more conviction and less hesitation than 
formerly. Encouraged by the confirmatur given to his theories, as he believes, 
in the recent encyclical Mediator Dei, he allies himself with the late Dom 
Casel of Germany and Dom Vonier of England in basing his explanation of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass on the fundamental idea of sacramental sign (p 
20). In a sacred sign there are two aspects to consider, the rife and the geste 
(p. 21). A rife, he says, may be repeated indefinitely “‘moyennant l'emploi 
fidéle et régulier des paroles sacrées et des éléments matériels conformes aux 


” 


exigences de la liturgie.”” But the ges/e, on the contrary, “fait partie de la 
chair vivante de son auteur humain; il est l’expression visible d’un élan 
intérieur avec lequel il ne fait qu’un, et sa valeur est personelle autant que 
matérielle” (p. 22). Thus the Mass is not a simple rite which is distinguished 
from its contents ‘‘pour l’attirer en elle du dehors.” It is rather a geste which 
is an integral part of the mystery of which it is the sign (p. 25). “II conti- 
nuera tous les matins sur nos autels, non seulement de représenter, mais de 
faire ce sacrifice, a l’ordre des mémes forces spirituelles, divines et humaines 
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qu’il porte en lui parce qu’issues du Christ.” In this sense alone, Masure 
assures us, we Can and we must say that the Mass renews the sacrifice of 
Calvary 

In a second part Masure studies the act of transubstantiation which 
effects the real presence of both the sacrifice and of the Victiin of the Cross. 
After enumerating the various rites which serve to render this presence 
sensible, thus making the Mass an act of public cult, he describes the spiri- 
tual fruits to be derived from the sacrifice. In a final section he treats of the 
celebration of the Eucharist in the early Church, and then suggests means of 
explaining the Mass to the faithful. 

The part that would most likely prove interesting to the readers of T'S is, 
of course, his treatment of the essence of the Mass. His theory steers a middle 
course between Casel and Vonier (pp. 34-37). Casel seems to teach that the 
sacrifice of Calvary is physically present in the Mass and that it unfolds 
under sacramental species. For Vonier the immolation of Christ at Mass 
seems to exist, thanks to an image sketched or outlined by the obdla/a. It is 
merely sacramental] and nothing more. But according to Masure ‘‘posséder 
sur notre autel la victime ressuscitée, triomphante et éternellement média- 
trice, c’est la posséder immolée, ayant souffert, ayant été morte, étant 
ressuscitée; c’est synthétiser 4 la fois l’oblation et l’immolation du Calvaire, 
avec la consécration et la gloire de Paques; et dans un sens trés réel, c’est 
offrir et immoler encore le Christ’”’ (p. 71). Thus the Mass is ‘‘l’affirmation 
symbolique et d’ailleurs véridique du sacrifice de la croix, grace au jeu d’un 
sacrifice sacramental de pain et de vin” (p. 88). Or again: “‘C’est au moment 
ou notre pain et notre vin sont consacrés, c’est-a-dire soustraits définitive- 
ment a leurs possibilités d’usage profane, et dans ce sens-la immolés, et en 
méme temps agréés, que nous est donné, avec la victime du Calvaire, tout le 
mystére que celle-ci porte en elle, et en particulier son immolation. I] y a 
coincidence du signe avec son contenu. Le sacrifice du Christ devient le 
notre; le nétre est changé et identifié au sien. En tout cas, la messe réalise 
toutes les conditions exigées d’elle pour qu’elle soit un sacrifice et le sacrifice 
du Calvaire; grace 4 la transsubstantiation, elle nous procure, sous un signe 
représentatif, le sacrifice de la croix, c’est-a-dire la victime méme du Calvaire 
avec le mystére et tous les fruits spirituels qu’elle porte en elle pour nous les 
communiquer ” (p. 89). 

In the texts just quoted and in many other passages (pp. 38, 39, 70, 80, 
9), 174, 192, etc.) Masure speaks of the immolation of the bread and wine at 
Mass. But actually we do not have the intention of immolating bread and 
wine. We do not offer these in the ritualistic and sacrificial sense of the word 
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Rather, we offer only the Victim of Calvary under these appearances of 
bread and wine. 

In spite of his brilliant, stimulating, enthusiastic, and eloquent presenta. 
tion of a theory not entirely new but integrated into a well-knit synthesis, 
Masure will cause few theologians, I think, to abandon the more general and 
traditional theories, which he blandly tags as “systémes trop généreyy” 
(p. 133). “Having once been immolated”’ is surely not the equivalent of 
“being here and now immolated.”’ Christ was once immolated on Calvary 
It is an event of the past. In vain will one seek to render His immolation of 
Calvary present on our altars. This identification of the two, which is funda- 
mental in Masure’s present work as in his former book and articles (‘te 
sacrifice de la croix, c’est-a-dire la victime méme du Calvaire’’), cannot win 
our full approval. Sacrifice is an action which passes, not the ‘hing sacrificed, 

at least as understood at Trent (DB 938-40). With all deference to better 
judgment, and allowing for any misunderstanding of the book’s many over. 
tones, we are of the opinion that Trent would not accept the stand of 
Masure or any other position which would reject an actual and proper 
immolation at Mass. 

Certain assertions or expressions stated with little proof and no authorita- 
tive backing tempt one to stamp them as “‘factice et arbitraire,” as the 
French would say. Without qualification or demonstration it is asserted on 
page 31, for instance, that the encyclical Mediator Dei favors the oblative 
theories of the Mass rather than the theories of sacramental immolation 
Then the final sentence of that paragraph leaves one a little perplexed: 
“Et combien plus facilement elle (the oblative theory) prépare pour demain 
l’union avec nos fréres séparés de |’Eglise unique.’”’ On page 186, Masure 
claims that the bread and wine at the Last Supper were not transubstantiated 
together, one immediately after the other, but that a certain time, even a long 
time, intervened between the two consecrations; and he proposes to speak 
of this event thus: ““L’Eucharistie a été instituée deux fois plutét qu’en deux 
fois.” An authority or two to back up such a statement would be well re- 
ceived. And finally on page 89 he warns us that we are not to seek in the 
Mass a new immolation or even a new oblation which would be distinct from 
Calvary because these two are ‘‘toujours les mémes, et comme au Calvaire, 
l’une dans |’autre.’”’ And he concludes again thus: ‘‘et les deux difficultés 
protestantes sont [thus] résolues.”” Even if they were, could we feel assured 
that the mind of Trent has been secured and safeguarded? 

Readers will find this present book interesting and even fascinating; and 
to one quite familiar with the French tongue, the lively imagery and scintil- 
lating limpid expressions, almost lyrical at times, will make agreeable and 
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pleasant reading Though it may aid priests and religious to a better and 
deeper understanding of our “‘augustissimum Missae sacrificium,”’ we ques- 
tion whether it brings this problem any closer to a solution, a problem where 
necessarily there will always be obscurity, since it skirts mystery every step 


of the way 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary EpWArD B. BRUEGGEMAN, S.J. 


De PAENITENTIA. By Paul Galtier, S.J. Rome: Gregorian University, 
1950. Pp. vii + 575. 

This classic treatise, first published in 1923 and reprinted with some 
changes and additions in 1930, now appears in an enlarged and improved 
edition. While the author has retained the valuable content of previous 
editions, he has enriched his documentation with up-to-date references, and 
has recast various sections for the clearer presentation of problems. 

When first published almost thirty years ago, it was the author’s han- 
dling of historical documents that served to dispel a good deal of the vague- 
ness and confusion connected with early penitential practice. In the present 
edition, this historical study is further deepened, particularly by demon- 
strating that the Church from apostolic to patristic times was conscious of 
the real and adequate power received from Christ to grant true forgiveness 
of sins. In substantiation of this claim, Galtier has done well in adding to 
his parade of documents the monumental statements of St. Leo and of St. 
Gregory the Great which summarize so powerfully the full thought of 
Christian antiquity. 

Galtier has always been at pains to sharpen the distinction between pub- 
lic and private penance. The terms themselves are found rarely in ancient 
documents. Rather, when the early Christian writers speak of penance, they 
commonly refer to a process of reconciliation undergone freely by those 
who, under orders of their bishops or on their own petition, were placed in 
a special group of ‘‘paenitentes,” who had their own allotted place at litur- 
gical functions, and their own fixed public acts of expiation to be concluded 
with a public form of absolution. There are many Catholic writers who 
would hold that this public form of absolution lacked sacramental efficacy 
and possessed only a canonical significance. These writers maintain that 
sacramental grace was conferred only through the private form of penance, 
a system of secret confession and secret absolution similar to what we have 
today. But for want of historical data such writers are faced with the diffi- 
culty of finding an adequate answer for adversaries who claim that private 
penance became prevalent only in the seventh century, that there is no 
definite documentary evidence for its existence before that time, and that 
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consequently, if true remission of sin is had in the private form of penance, 
it is strange that for six centuries there is no evidence to show that the 
Church exercised this power which she claims for herself. Galtier’s approach 
takes all the force out of this argumentation and one of his notable theses 
is his demonstration that the public form of penance, for which there jg 
abundant documentary evidence, had in itself and apart from private abso. 
lution sacramental efficacy 

In former editions, to sustain the more common opinion that the acts of 
the penitent constitute the actual matter of the sacrament and are not 
merely the conditions for validity, the author had made much of statements 
from the Councils of Florence and of Trent. The present edition is not so 
quick to seek support in these councils. The Florentine statements are now 


‘ 


is admitted 


toned down and cited as a possible suasive argument and i 
that nothing against the position of the Scotists can be derived from the 
Tridentine use of the terms “‘quasi materia”’ and “‘partes paenitentiae” with 
reference to the acts of the penitent, since the council had no intention of 
issuing any statements concerning this point so warmly disputed by theo- 
logians of that day. 

Into this present edition has been incorporated a valuable scholion on 
frequent confession. It is commonly pointed out that in the case of a person 
whose sins are already remitted the sacrament effects an increase of sancti- 
fying grace and a remission of the temporal punishment due to sin. Galtier 
does not consider this explanation adequate as an incentive for the frequent 
reception of this particular sacrament. It is possible to have a soul that has 
expiated all temporal punishment. For such a soul the motive for frequent 
confession cannot be simply the fact of an increase of sanctifying grace, since 
this motive would be reason for the frequent reception of any number of 
other sacraments. But one must take cognizance of the way in which sancti- 
fying grace is received in the sacrament of penance, i.e., insofar as it is 
directed towards the destruction of sin. Hence the frequent reception of the 
sacrament aims not merely at the removal of the actual stains of sin but 
also at the destruction of evil inclinations sown by sin 

It is to be regretted that this book still lacks a detailed bibliography and 
a topical index which would make it even more serviceable to the students 
for whom it is intended. 


Weston College JouN V. O'CONNOR, S.J. 
ASSOMPTION DE Marte. Bulletin de la Société Francaise d’Etudes 


Mariales. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1949. Pp. 147. 
Far from rendering obsolete the four papers of this volume, the definitive 
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yonouncement of the Church on the Assumption of our Lady cannot but 


I "hae . ens 
enhance their interest for the student of Mariology. The papers are the 


fruit of the meeting of the French Society for Marian Studies held in the 
fall of 1948, and form the first of a projected two-volume series on the 


Assumption. 

The first article, by Clement Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., is a succinct but 
comprehensive review of Catholic theological teaching on the Assumption 
since the time of the Vatican Council. What, for example, have theologians 


understood the Assumption to mean? What relation, in particular, have 
they seen between the death of our Lady and the universal belief in her 
bodily assumption into heaven? Almost all the older theologians, the author 
tells us, and the majority of those in our times consider the Assumption to 
mean Mary’s anticipated resurrection. So understood, the doctrine would 
include the fact of Mary’s death as a fundamental prerequisite to the resur- 
rection of her body. But in recent years ‘‘some”’ theologians felt it advisable 
to prescind from the question of Mary’s death and to formulate the essen- 
tial assumptionist doctrine in the simple statement: Mary dwells in heaven, 
glorified in soul and body. An attempt to reconcile these divergent views 
maintained that in abstracto an assumption might be conceived that was not 
preceded by Mary’s death, but in concreto, as the Assumption is presented 
in liturgical tradition and in the commonly held belief of the faithful, it in- 
cludes her death and resurrection. Finally the author notes that ‘“‘other 
theologians” seem to distinguish between the integral and the essential ob- 
ject of assumptionist belief, and he cites the thesis defended in the public 
disputation at the Gregorian University, Rome, in 1946: ‘‘Nomine Assump- 
tionis B.M.V. intelligitur translatio Mariae in coelum cum corpore glorioso 
animae beatae unito. Quamvis autem solida motiva demonstrent beatam 
\irginem prius mortuam esse et resurrexisse, haec mors tamen et resurrectio 
non necessario pertinent ad essentiam mysterii Assumptionis.”” Oddly enough 
Dillenschneider in this connection makes no reference to the letter of Pius 
XII, May 1, 1946, addressed to the Bishops of the Church and seeking 
their reactions to a solemn definition of the Assumption. The Holy Father 


mentions the many petitions received in Rome “‘ut sollemni oraculo renun- 


tietur ac definiatur tamquam dogma fidei Beatam Virginem Mariam cum 
corpore in coelum assumptam esse,’”’ and adds “inde a Summi Pontificatus 
exordio Nobis occurrit quaestio, an memoratis postulationibus potestate 
Nostra interposita, obsecundare liceat, deceat, expediat.” 

Mary’s death is part of a larger problem: Is the Assumption merely an 
historical fact, to be studied in the light of historical principles alone, or is 
it in its entirety a dogmatic reality, resting solely on a divine revelation? 
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rheologians had long seen, as the author says, that the Assumption in jts 
totality is necessarily more than a simple fact of history. But there was 
strong advocacy of the view that the death and resurrection of Mary, and 
even the ascent of her body from the earth, were by their nature historicaj 
occurrences ascertainable as any other such occurrences, and hence subject 
to scientific investigation by competent experts. Most theologians however 
saw the whole complex of the Assumption belief as concerned with a series 
of transhistorical, purely dogmatic realities. If we grant that the Assumption 
has been traditionally conceived as the anticipated resurrection of the 
Mother of God, we must add that this was a glorious resurrection. As such 
it would necessarily escape the competence of eye-witnesses. A divine reve. 
lation alone could make it known to men. And if tradition truly witnesses 
to the Assumption as being an anticipated glorious resurrection, that same 
tradition includes in obliguo our Lady’s death. Her death then, at least jn. 
direcily, takes on a dogmatic character. Indeed most theologians went fur. 





ther; they maintained that the fact of Mary’s death lay directly in the realm 
of dogma, rather than of history. This M. Jugie denied; Mary’s death, he 
said, can never be proved dogmatically. By virtue of her Immaculate Con. 
ception, she had a right to immortality, and there is no valid proof that she 
renounced this right even for a time. Against this position theological opinion 
today, as in centuries past, declares that Mary lay under the necessity of 
submitting to death, not indeed as a penalty or an effect of original sin, but 
as a simple result of the loss of original justice by Adam, which was not 
restored in its completeness by our redemption. This is a conclusion that 
rests for its validity on purely dogmatic principles, as is evident 

Had theologians by the mid-twentieth century reached agreement as to 
the fact that the Assumption was revealed by God? There is no room for 
doubt on this point. The revelation was, of course, in some sense implicit 





Just in what sense depends to some extent on the doctrinal prepossesions of 
the individual theologian. Dillenschneider himself finds difficulty in sub 


scribing to the theory of a formally implicit revelation. ‘‘If,”’ he writes, “we 
understand the formally implicit to be .u assertion evolved from explicit 
revelation by a simple exposition of terms, and the virtually implicit one 
deduced from explicit revelation by a process of strict reasoning, then we 


think that either it is enough to say the Assumption was virtually revealed, 
or we have yet to find the proof that this privilege of Mary is contained 
formally implicitly in an explicit da/um of revelation.” The paper concludes 
with an examination of the principles invoked by theologians to justify the 
right of the Church to define the Assumption as a truth revealed by God 
Certainly not the least of the advantages accruing to the Church from 
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the intensive study of the Assumption doctrine in recent years, is the re- 
newed interest of theologians in a number of concepts basic to Christian 
theology: revelation, dogma, theology itself, and the processes of dogmatic 
development and theological progress. An article by Henri Rondet, S.J., on 
the “definability”’ of the Assumption offers some thought-provoking obser- 
yations in this field of fundamental theological concepts and methods 
Granted the substantial agreement of Catholics that the Assumption of 
Mary is a revealed truth, the question arises: where is this revelation to be 
found? There is no explicit reference to the Assumption in Holy Scripture. 
And Catholic tradition offers to the historically-minded a serious Jacuna. 
For, apart from a somewhat mysterious text of St. Epiphanius, towards the 
end of the fourth century, Christian belief in the Assumption first appears 
clearly expressed in the admittedly apocryphal Assumption narratives of 
the fifth and sixth centuries. One may grant that these legendary stories 
represent a spontaneous flowering of Marian piety combined with much 
imagination and perhaps inspired by the very human desire to satisfy the 
curiosity of the faithful regarding our Lady’s departure from this world 
One may grant further that the popular intuitions embodied in these stories 
were ultimately ratified by the Church in its approval of the liturgical feast 
of the Assumption, and that reflective Christian thought was able to point 
out the solidly established Marian truths on which popular belief in the 
Assumption rightly rested. But none of these suppositions really justifies 
the acceptance of the Assumption as a divine revelation. 

We can, of course, reverse the process and begin with the present uni- 
versal belief of the Church. There is such universal agreement among Cath- 
olics today that the Assumption of Mary was revealed by God that, apart 
from the definition of the doctrine, one could with difficulty call himself 
Catholic while denying the revelation of this doctrine. The way in which 
this belief developed such strong roots in the hearts of Christians, the way 
in which it became enshrined in the liturgical and private devotions of the 
faithful, left nc room for doubt that here was a development at all times 
guided by the Holy Spirit. 

Yet there remains a definite break in the historical continuity of this 
development between the age of the Apostles and the first evidences of ex- 
plicit faith in the Assumption. How then are we to bridge the gap between 
these comparatively late manifestations of belief and God’s revelation? It is 
not possible for a Catholic to deny that this revelation closed with the death 
of the Apostles. It is also true that the Catholic can be certain that a truth 
has been revealed by God, even though he cannot be certain just when and 
where the revelation was made. This would seem to be the case, for exam- 
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ple, regarding the institution of certain of the seven sacraments. But ty 
conclude that this is true of the Assumption would be to abdicate too easily 
the function of theology in this matter. 

Rondet suggests the following considerations. Divine revelation is neithe, 
exclusively, nor even primarily, a series of propositions or assertions. It js 
above all a fact, the central and living fact of the redemptive Incarnation 
of the Son of God. The primary object of Christian faith is Jesus Christ 
the Redeemer, a!l that He taught, of course, but above all, all that He wy 
and did. The Savior, however, was born of the Virgin Mary, and Marys 
close union with Jesus from the day of the Annunciation to Calvary is no 
small item in the history of man’s salvation. Mary too is a primordial fact 
of God’s revelation; the person and role of the Virgin Mother of God, the 
close associate of Christ in the work of man’s redemption, represent a large 
element in the Catholic “Credo.” This then is a fact revealed by God, which 
as time passed was expressed by the Church in various distinct affirmations 
But, as in the case of Christ, it is the concrete life of Mary in union with 
Jesus that is primary; for this reason, the relation of the Assumption, or any 
one of Mary’s privileges, to a particular text of Scripture is quite secondary 
The primordial fact of the Immaculate Mother of God, associated with the 
Redeemer, is the seed that flowers into distinct dogmatic affirmations by 
the Church and into all the luxuriance of Marian theology 

A difficulty however persists. God does not reveal truths in vacuo. Reve. 
lation is necessarily a revelation to someone. And if the Church of today 
alone recognizes that the Assumption was revealed, how avoid the conclu- 
sion that the revelation was made to the Church of today? Setting aside for 
the moment the scriptural texts which by implication teach the truth of 
Mary’s Assumption, Rondet points out that the Christian revelation was 
made to the Apostles and entrusted to them to be handed on to generations 
yet unborn. The Apostles were the only authentic witnesses to this revels 
tion. And this means above all that they were witnesses to a life, more than 
to a series of propositions and theses. Their commission was to transmit the 
teachings of Christ, but always within the context of the concrete life and 
work of the God-man. Without doubt they transmitted many truths in the 
form of explicit assertions. But it was equally possible for them to have 
handed on other truths enshrined in a way of living and acting, embodied 
in certain spiritual attitudes, in a word, through a tradition that was lite 
rather than expressed in words. Must we believe, for instance, that the 
Apostles had formulated, even for themselves, in clear and precise concepts 
such things as transubstantiation, the sacramental character, or even the 
primacy of Peter in all the detail expressed in the definition of the Vaticat 
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Council? Yet these are all truths revealed to them by God, even though it 
yas only over the centuries that they were made explicit in the teaching of 
the Church. But in their intimate grasp of the total mystery of Christianity 
the Apostles surely had a more profound and vastly richer understanding 
of the Holy Eucharist, of sacramental theology, of the inner significance of 
Peter’s primacy than we can possibly hope to acquire today, despite the de- 
tailed development of these dogmatic truths and the precision of our theo- 
logical concepts. And in some such way, Rondet suggests, we must under- 
stand the Apostles to have known the many privileges God bestowed on 
Mary. Their knowledge may not have been precise and detailed, but it was 
embedded in their synthetic understanding of Mary. Theirs was the privilege 
of an intimate, personal knowledge of our Lady’s position and function in 
the life of her Son and in His historical mission as Savior of mankind. It 
was not necessary for them to have formulated this knowledge in a graded 
gries of affirmations, though it is certain they could have formulated all 
that God had made known to them, had the challenge confronted them. 

It should hardly be necessary to add that Rondet is not saying it is im- 
possible or unnecessary to investigate arguments for the Assumption from 
Scripture and tradition. This is one of the primary duties of the Catholic 
theologian. And the author makes some valuable observations on the need 
of cooperative study by exegetes and theologians with a view to arriving at 
the full literal meaning of the Protoevangelium in the light of the complete 
Christian revelation. Similar cooperative investigation, he suggests, may 
justify a Marian interpretation of the much discussed passage from Apoc- 
alypse 12:1-2 concerning the woman that ‘wore the sun for her mantle, 
with the moon under her feet, and a crown of twelve stars about her head.” 

The data of patristic tradition are discussed at some length by M. Jouas- 
sard in the third paper of this book. No written records evidence explicit 
belief in Mary’s Assumption in the earliest centuries of the Christian era. 
Only towards the end of the fourth century do we discover the rise of specu- 
lation as to the manner of our Lady’s passing from this world. Even in the 
sixth century, as far as the evidence goes, belief in the Assumption is far 
from universal, though it does seem to have been recognized that Mary’s 
relation to death must have differed from that of other men. For the rest, 
the explicitation of the Assumptionist belief follows a development analogous 
in many ways to the evolution of the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Liturgical practise, popular devotion to the Mother of God embody a 
living tradition; only gradually is the inner significance of this tradition 
clarified through reflective thought guided in its main lines by the Holy 
Spirit. Patristic sources, then, reveal no simple handing down of a truth 
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explicitly received from the beginning; there is much reflection, some error 
and a great deal of solid theologizing 
Indeed, the task of speculative theology in regard to belief in the Assump. 
tion is far from completed. The final article of the volume under review, }, 
Dom Frénaud of Solesmes, is a very interesting attempt to evolve an ary. 
ment for the corporal Assumption from an analysis of the divine maternity, 
The argument proceeds from the idea that Mary’s divine motherhood, as; 
relation to her Son, as a maternal attitude towards Hin, is by its ven 
nature a permanent thing. Mary can never cease to be and to act as befits 
the Mother of God. But the very foundation of this sublime relationship ¢ 
Mary to her Son lies in her body; had her soul remained for any length ¢ 
time separated from her body, an integral part of her motherhood wou 
have ceased to exist. Can we possibly believe that Mary’s role as Mothe 
of God is exercised in heaven today only in this essentially incomplete form 
The author’s answer, developed with no little subtlety, is in the negative 
In its metaphysical reality the divine maternity is a relation. “When God 
assigns one of the subsistent Terms of His own intimate Life—in our case 
the Person of the Word—as sole, total and immediate reason for the exist. 
ence of a reality, when this reality, in its own proper being, has and cap 
have no other entity than to exist for Him, as pure orientation towards Him, 
then such a reality cannot admit of any imperfection. It remains, of course 
created and finite, but it is perfect in its own sphere. And this is the cas 
with the relation which is the formal constituent of Mary’s divine mother. 
hood.”’ A prolonged separation of our Lady’s body from her soul, however 
would mean a prolonged period during which her divine maternity would 
have been lacking one of its fundamental! elements. For a human motheris 
a mother, and acts as a mother, in soul and body. In Mary’s case a sepan- 
tion of soul and body for a short period of death, motivated by reasons 
analagous to those which explain Christ’s own brief death period, is under- 
standable. But it does not seem possible to accept the concept of a Mother 
of God living and acting as such for centuries in a merely truncated sense 
The Mother of God could, and for good reasons should have passed through 
the portals of death; but she surely should have risen and entered into 
heaven in body as well as soul to carry out her work as coredemptrix, as 
Mother of grace, and above all to fulfill integrally her function as God's 
Mother. The argument thus all too briefly sketched is intended by the 
author to be a strict proof that the corporal Assumption of our Lady is im- 
plicit in the concrete reality of the divine maternity. Whether it thus rises 
above an argument ex contenientia or not, it is commended to the attention 
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of the theologian as an excellent example of sober and serious intellectual] 


analysis of two of our Lady’s great supernatural privileges. 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J 


Maria. Erupes sur LA SAINTE VrerRGE. Vov. I. Edited by Hubert du 
Manoir, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne, 1949. Pp. 919. 

If it seems at times that mankind is drifting hopelessly far from God in 
our day, it is no small consolation to see how at the same time God is strongly 
at work in and through His Church. The truly amazing growth of interest 
in the Mother of God in the past quarter-century, manifested in popular 
devotion and in scientific theology alike, is surely no accident. Catholic 
minds and hearts, having found a new understanding of Christ and His 
Church, are in the process of awakening to a more profound appreciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and her place in the divine plan for man’s salva- 
tion. Some of the most striking results of recent Mariological studies are 
contained in the enormous volume at hand, the first of a three-volume work 
entitled Maria. This is a work that could not have been conceived, let alone 
written, twenty-five years ago. When completed it bids fair to be a monu- 
mental embodiment of Catholic piety and scholarship, a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of Mariology. The Catholic world of scholarship owes a debt of deep 
sratitude to Hubert du Manoir, and to all who contribute to the work he 
conceived and is directing so brilliantly. 

The general objective of the three volumes is to set forth a conspectus of 
Marian theology, of its problems, and of the solutions it has been able to 
propose. Not, we hasten to add, that Maria is merely an oversized “‘tracta- 
tus de Mariologia”’; besides dogmatic, speculative, and positive theology, 
the work embraces Marian spirituality and liturgy, art and literature, and 
universal and local devotional customs. Some idea of the scope envisioned 
by the editor may be gathered from the general plan of the two volumes 
yet to be published. The second is to include a study of devotion to our 
Lady in the different religious orders and congregations and among the 
diocesan clergy, as well as a survey of Mary’s place in art and literature 
The third volume will examine devotion to the Mother of God throughout 
the countries of the world. 

The primary, though not the exclusive concern of the first volume is doc- 
trinal; and since Marian doctrine is rooted in Scripture and tradition, finds 
expression in the Church’s liturgy, and manifests itself in Christian spiritu- 
ality and in the apostolate, these points form an obvious outline of the con- 
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tents of this volume, which is divided accordingly into four “books”: May 
in Holy Scripture and Patristic Literature, Mary in the Liturgy, Mary in 
Dogma and Theology, and Spirituality and Apostolate. 

We can hardly do more than indicate the topics discussed by the map, 
contributors; this should be enough to give some small idea of the riches 
contained in the book. Under the first heading, Mary in Scripture and th 
Fathers, there are studies of our Lady in the Old and New Testaments, » 
essay on the divine maternity, the sanctity and virginity of Mary in patrist; 
literature, a long excursus by J. Daniélou, S.J., on the cultus of Mary an 
paganism, and a similar study of the life of Mary according to the Koray 
The second section, Mary and the Liturgy, surveys our Lady’s place in th 
liturgy of the West, and then in the Byzantine, Syro-Maronite, Chaldeap 
Armenian, and Coptic liturgies. 

By far the longest section of the book is the third: Mary in Dogma an 
Theology. E. Druwé, S.J., of Louvain, writes on Mary’s universal media. 
tion; there is an essay on our Lady’s spiritual maternity, by Th. Koehler, 
a Marianist, and a study of Mary’s queenship, by G.-M. Roschini, OSM 
The article on the Assumption is by M. Jugie, and J.-M. Bover, S.J., o 
Barcelona, contributes “‘Mary, the Church and the New Israel.” This third 
“book”’ concludes with three valuable studies: “Mary and the Protestants,” 
by C. Crivelli, S.J.; ““The Initial Problem of Marian Methodology,” by R 
Laurentin; and a most interesting “Attempted Marian Synthesis,” by 
M.-J. Nicholas, O.P. 

Under the last heading, Spirituality and Apostolate, eight contributors 
examine Mary’s relations to Mysticism, the Family and Work, the Priest. 
hood and Conversions, the Missions and Catholic Action. And we would 
single out for special mention G. Geenen’s article: “The Doctrinal and 
Historical Antecedents of the Consecration of the World to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary.” 

The many articles comprising this first volume, and the widely different 
backgrounds of the contributors, assure the reader of a universality of out- 
look and of a stimulating diversity, which, perhaps owing to the genera 
theme, retains a fundamental unity of thought hardly to be expected ins 
work of such large scope. Maria should find a place on the bookshelves 

every student of Mariology, not merely for its scholarship, but for the 
never absent spirit of solid Christian piety and sincere devotion to the 
Mother of God that pervades its every page 


Woodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 
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TuEoLoGIA Mora.is. Vor. I: Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis. By A. 
Lanza. Turin: Marietti, 1949. Pp. xxiv + 570. 1500 lire. 

The peculiar worth of this volume may perhaps be best expressed in 
orefatory words of the author himself: “Certa autem certe, incerta opinando 
proposui, veritatis potius quam novitatis cupidus; nec memorare historica 
yariarum quaestionum antecedentia vel de singulis sententiis criticas ani- 
madversiones ferre otiosum duxi.”’ If the subsequent volumes of his pro- 
nosed Theologia Moralis as closely approximate this avowed purpose, the- 
slogy and theologians will have benefited no little. 

Besides an introductory chapter of general orientation and historical 
synopsis, the volume comprises the traditional fundaments of moral the- 
ology: De fine ultimo, De actibus humanis, De legibus, De conscientia, De 
cirtutibus, De peccatis. More speculative than practical in approach and 
execution, it probably would not prove a popular or tractable classroom 
manual. It will, however, perform admirable service for those advanced 
students and professors whose predilection for the metaphysical seeks peri- 
odic release from the less rarefied atmosphere of the dominantly practical. 

And there, doubtlessly, is to be found the author’s principal deficiency as 
amanualist: a failure to concretize and exemplify abstract principles (which, 
incidentally, are generally conspicuous for nicety of enuntiation and for 
thorough substantiation) so as to meet fully the demands of the neophyte. 
The defect is especially apparent in the tract De virtuttbus where abstrac- 
tion reigns supreme, wholly aloof from contact with the practical. Once at 
least does substantial doctrine falter—and that while threading the haz- 
ardous course De fine ultimo. To read in bold-face, ‘‘Finis ultimus hominis 
in nullo bono creato consistere potest, sed est Dei glorificatio formalis,” 
leaves one in a suspicious frame of mind for the remainder of the chapter; 
and, unfortunately, suspicion finds persistent companion in confusion. A 
devil’s advocate might also complain that an otherwise excellent bibliog- 
raphy, prefixed to each chapter, is markedly lean in references to the litera- 
ture of the last decade; but recent books and periodicals are not easily 
acquired by even the most avid of post-war Italy’s scholars. 

But these are incidental shortcomings, obscured by the general excellences 
of the work as a theological whole. Seemingly worthy of explicit approba- 
tive comment are the treatment of probabilism and its correlative moral 
systems; a discerning synopsis of the remote obstacles to voluntary activity; 
the comparatively lengthy discussion of such questions as the pleasure 
motivation in human acts and the necessary reference of human activity to 
God. But loudest acclamation is due the author for his clear and dispassion- 
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ate presentation of divergent moral theories. Even though his choice of 
alternatives may not always meet with the reader’s approval, the same cap. 
not be said of his qualities as a worthy, objective, and gentlemanly ap. 
tagonist. : 


Weston College Joun J. Lyncu, SJ. 


Diz SEXUALETHIK DES HL. THOMAS VON AQurN. By Joseph Fuchs, $j 
Kéln: J. P. Bachem, 1949. Pp. 329 

This comprehensive study of the sexual ethics of St. Thomas by the 
Frankfurter professor of moral theology aims at clarifying the fundamentals 
of Catholic sexual ethics by an exposition of the doctrine of its greatest 
single systematizer. The work fills a long-standing gap in the series of spe. 
cialized studies on the thought of the greatest of the medievals 

Dr. Fuchs divides his work into three parts: I. Man and the sexual, jp- 
cluding a historico-theological setting of the problem of sexual conduct and 
an exposition of St. Thomas’ formal sexual ethics, the virtue of chastity, 
and the right subjective attitude towards sexual concupiscence and pleas. 
ure. II. The material ordering of the sexual act, the fundamental objective 
norms of moral sexual action, from the aspect of the act itself as opposed 
to the inner subjective attitude. III. Authority and tradition in the sexual- 
ethical system of St. Thomas, a review of his sources and their influences 

The division and separate exposition of the formal and material ethics 
provides a valuable insight into the origins and relations of two different 
trends clearly discernible in many subsequent moral theologians, the ten- 
dency to consider the matter de sexfo from the point of view of the pleasure, 
and the tendency to consider the matter from the aspect of the act alone, 
its objective ordination to the ends of sex. In St. Thomas the formal (sub- 
jective) and material (objective) ethics are two parallel but related systems, 
necessarily completing each other and in which the influences of Augustine 
and Aristotle seek a synthesis not always perfectly achieved 

In his clear presentation of St. Thomas’ view of the act of intercourse as 
an acius naturae, requiring for its proper natural form the union of the 
agents in the permanent objective bond of marriage (not in any merely sub- 
jective agreement to give any offspring a proper education), the author 
casts considerable light on the necessary immorality of fornication, a point 
which the reviewer has never thought adequately answered by a mere cita- 
tion of St. Thomas’ dictum: “Rectitudo naturalis in humanis actibus non 
est secundum ea quae per accidens contingunt in uno individuo sed secun- 
dum ea quae totam speciem consequuntur” (C. Gent., III, 122). 
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One of Dr. Fuchs’ most valuable contributions is a detailed exposition of 
St. Thomas’ doctrine on the mortally sinful character of delectatio morosa 
and incomplete sexual acts, the whole constituting the best and strongest 
argument for the denial of parvity of matter in sexual sin. Acquiescence in 
a pleasure is acquiescence in the complete pleasure to which the incomplete 
tends and is acquiescence in the act whose crown and perfection is the com- 
plete pleasure: “die Sexuallust bedeutet auch vor ihrer Vollendung delectatio 
fornicationis, so sehr sie sich auch unterscheiden mag von der Lust der 
vollen Tat; und da dies in der objektiven Aktbezogenheit der unvollendeten 
Lust, nicht in einer subjektiv-bewussten Hinordnung begriindet ist, wird 
durch eine Nicht-Vollendung daran nichts geindert” (p. 243). 

Some will find it difficult to agree with Dr. Fuchs that the basis of St 
Thomas’ strict subjective ethic of marital intercourse (requiring an actual 
intention of fides or proles to avoid venial sin) is not typically sexual-ethical 
but flows from the general theory of temperance and its norm (p. 225 ff.) 
The parallel with temperance in eating and drinking is not exact. The ne- 
cessilas vitae humanae is for St. Thomas a negative norm of eating; one must 
not eat in such a way as to impede bonae sanitati et habitudini, but one may 
without intemperance use food and drink beyond the necessilas vitae hu- 
manae (cf. Sum. Theol., 11-11, q. 141, a. 6). Such indulgence, however, St. 
Thomas forbids in the sexual sphere, demanding the positive and actual in- 
tention of debilum or proles: a difference in the norms for temperance in 
sexual matters which seems directly traceable to historical influences and 
to that Thomistic reserve and suspicion towards sex and its pleasure which 
are clearly evidenced in Dr. Fuchs’ own exposition. 

The third section closes with an interesting outline of Thomas’ teaching 
on the ends of marriage, which clearly shows that he was far from unaware 
of the personal and subjective values of marriage as a socielas amiciliae et 
mului obsequi. Here would appear to be the point of insertion into the 
traditional doctrine of what is worthwhile in the recent literature on per- 
sonal ends and values in sex and marriage. 

Adequate indices of things and names and a comprehensive bibliography 
add to the great utility of this study. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto E. F. SHeripan, S.J. 


FUNDAMENTAL Mora Attitupes. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Trans- 
lated by Alice M. Jourdain. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950 
Pp. 72. $1.75 


In a simple and effective style the author develops his assertion that 
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moral values are the highest of natural values and that man can participa 
in these values only by his free, conscious cooperation. Dr. von Hildebrapg 
holds that reverence may be called the natural foundation of all moral life 
but he is speaking not of the virtue of reverence which inclines us to rende 
to persons of authority the tribute of honor and obedience which is the 
due, but rather of a moral attitude through which ‘“‘man first takes a pos. 
tion toward the world which opens his spiritual eyes and enables him ; 

grasp values” (p. 5). The author begins his treatise with the study of thi 
attitude, and with depth and skill he contrasts the types of irreverent per. 
son with the truly reverent man. 

In the second chapter the writer gives a detailed and thorough analysis 
of faithfulness in the broader meaning of the word. Through the course of 
one’s life, one impression, one act, one decision is continually replaced by 
another impression, act, or decision. We cannot, as a rule, fix our attentior 
on a single thought for a very long period of time. Our minds will normally 
keep moving from the consideration of one subject to another Fortunately 
however, man possesses different levels of depth. His psychical life is by no 
means limited to the level of his express attention, for when he proceeds to 
a new impression and focuses his attention on another mental object, the 
preceding impression or object does not vanish; it is retained in a deeper 
level. “Thus, for example, joy caused by some happy event continues to 
‘live’ in the depth of our souls and colors everything which we do. . . . With- 
out this capacity for continuity, man would have no inner unity; he would 
be but a bundle of interwoven impressions and experiences” (pp. 17-18) 
The author describes the various types of men who differ in the degree in 
which they possess this “inner continuous coherence.’’ There are some per- 
sons who live exclusively on the exterior level of their present consciousness, 
and these superficial men may be aptly termed “butterflies.” In others 
nothing of importance is lost for them merely because of the fact that itis 
no longer actually present; they have digested it and now retain it in a deeper 
level of their being. These latter individuals alone can properly be said t 
have “‘personality.’’ For them, it is not the mere presence of a thing which 
determines the role which it plays in their present consciousness; it is rather 
the genuine value of that object. Dr. von Hildebrand studies faithfulness 
from many viewpoints and firmly establishes the fact that this attitude s 
an “indispensable element of all moral greatness, of all depth and strength 
of personality” (p. 32) 

The third chapter expounds awareness of responsibility as a fundamental 
attitude for a religious concept of the world. Like that of reverence and 
faithfulness, the significance of this ‘“‘moral awakedness’’ extends to every 
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domain of life. This attitude is needed for moral living, for solid moral re- 
sonsibility, and for the proper relationship between creatures and Creator. 
It is, therefore, clear that one of the principal objectives of all true educa- 
tion and personality formation should be to bring a person to a fuller aware- 
ness of his responsibilities. 

The chapters entitled “‘Veracity” and “Goodness” complete this small 
volume. The writer stresses the importance of the function which veracity 
plays in the development of a man’s personality. Truthfulness is a basis 
of our whole moral life. It is the foundation for every relationship of person 
to person, for true love, and for true knowledge. Goodness, as the author 
points out, is the center and fruit of all morality, and the indifferent man, 
the hardhearted person, and the wicked individual are three types which 
are an antithesis to goodness. 

hroughout the work Dr. von Hildebrand treats his subject from a purely 
natural viewpoint and refrains from making any reference to theological 
teaching on the matter. This little volume will provide the philosophically- 
minded person with very interesting and very profitable reading. 


West Baden College Epwin F. HEAty, S.J. 


LeHRBUCH DES KIRCHENRECcHTS. Vol. II. By Eduard Eichmann and 
Klaus Mérsdorf. 6th ed. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1950. Pp. 504. DM 18.00 

This is the second volume (of three) of the sixth edition of Eichmann’s 
Lehrbuch, enlarged and revised by his pupil and successor, Dr. Klaus Mérs- 
dorf. It covers all the subject matter De rebus contained in the third book 
of the Code of Canon Law. Of the 286 pages devoted to the sacraments and 
sacramentals, the author devotes slightly over half to matrimony, and a 
relatively large section to holy orders, emphasizing irregularities. The re- 
maining 218 pages are more or less equally distributed among the subjects 
contained in the second half of the third book of the Code: sacred times 
and places, divine worship, magisterium, benefices, and temporal things. 

The author supposes that the reader has the Code at his elbow. He gives 
a brief, clear, substantial statement of the law, with a bit of commentary 
interspersed here and there. While the history of the law is deliberately 
omitted as belonging to a separate course, the author does explain the 
juridical nature of the various church institutions such as marriage, schools, 
the magisterium, the right of the Church to own temporal things, and the 
like. Examples of new legal developments necessitated by post-war condi- 
tions are cited, such as the new title for ordination “ad titulum missarum’’ 
allowed temporarily in case of need to German theological students in exile 
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(p. 111); and the granting of a dispensation for lack of a right hand to a 
cleric who lost that member in the war (p. 115) 

Occasionally the author expresses thought-provoking opinions of his own, 
Not all his readers will be ready to accept some of them without further 
proof. Thus on page 198, note 1, it is stated that the power granted in 
canons 1043 and 1044 to dispense from the form of marriage in danger of 
death includes the faculty to grant a sanatio in radice. Again, on page 115, 
it is asserted that while the lack of a leg or foot in itself constitutes an 


irregularity, it ceases to be such when it is supplemented by a skillfully 


made artificial limb. 

Dr. Mérsdorf’s books would be much more readable for persons outside 
German-speaking lands, had he put the Latin terms of the Code in paren- 
theses after difficult technical German words. He does this to good effect, 
but all too rarely. This would be especially helpful in the excellent treatise 
on temporal things to which the last fifty pages of the book are devoted. 
As it stands, this treatise, with its multitudinous sesquipedalian technical 
terms, makes difficult reading for the foreigner, and possibly for some of 
Dr. Mérsdorf’s pupils as well. Let us hope that he will adopt this practice 
wholeheartedly in the third and last volume of his excellent work, since this 
will cover the highly technical treatises of the ecclesiastical court procedure, 


and that of the penal law 


St. Mary’s College Apam C, ELuts, S.J. 


BEITRAGE ZU EINEM WORTERBUCH DER Po itik. Hert I: Zur christlichen 
Gesellschaftslehre; 11: Zur christlichen Staatslehre; U1: Zur sozialen Frage; 
IV: Zur Wirtschaftsordnung. By Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., Hermann 
Sacher, and Ludwig Wirtz. Freiburg: Herder, 1947-1950 

Many scholars are familiar with the S/aatslexikon der Gorres-Gesellschaft, 
the fifth edition of which appeared in five volumes during the years 1928- 
1933, and then fell a victim to the Nazi tyranny in 1937. The Staatslexikon 
was without doubt the most authoritative encyclopedia of the social 
sciences and of social and political philosophy, written on the basis of the 
natural law and the divine order of creation and salvation. A new edition 
of the Staatslexikon is, for many reasons, not the least of which is the chronic 
economic crisis of publishing in Germany, for the time being excluded. 

Partly as a preparation for a future edition, partly to meet the urgent 
request of people interested in social and political problems and the Chris- 
tian’s answers to them, Father Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., and Dr. 
Hermann Sacher, the editor of the fourth and fifth edition of the Staats- 
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ixikon, joined hands and have begun to publish comprehensive treatises 
entitled “On Christian Social Theory,” ‘Christian Political Theory,” ‘“The 


” 


Social Question,”’ and ‘““The Economic Order,” in preparation of an ency- 
dopedia of politics. Father v. Nell-Breuning wrote the contributions I—III 
and had the collaboration of Dr. Ludwig Wirtz in writing some of the more 
echnical parts of volume IV (on the economic order). Dr. Hermann Sacher 
employed his immense knowledge in editing the contributions into final 
shape. 

Theze contributions aim to give the principles and foundations (Grund- 
sitze) of the social sciences in the light of the eternal truths of reason and 
of the revealed truth of the Catholic Church, yet in immediate application 
to the problems of our confused and helpless world. The older articles of 
the Staatslexikon and the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche served as source 
material; yet the tremendous catastrophes of our time in the inner world of 
the mind and in the outer world of material existence, as well as the very 
gumerous directives of the ecclesiastical magisterium, have produced a gen- 
vine doctrinal and practical progress according to the principle: ‘‘Vetera 
novis augere et perficere.”’ The articles were originally intended also for a 
great encyclopedia which should give the nations of the Far East a reliable 
representation of Christian intellectual culture and of Catholic doctrine, 
and the author hopes that this apostolic missionary purpose may help to 
st the fundamentals in relief. 

Let me say at once that these four contributions are in every respect 
acellent. They are written in an easy, flowing language which does not, for 
the sake of easy comprehension, simplify the complicated problems at all. 
The learning of Father v. Nell-Breuning needs no special praise, since his 
many contributions in the fields treated are too well known to be specifically 
mentioned here. Although he belongs—like the reviewer—to the school of 
‘Solidarism,”’ his representations of different schools are objective and just. 
The comprehensiveness of the articles deserves special mention; there is no 
problem which is not treated in these articles in a concise yet broad enough 
manner, as a brief glance at the excellent indexes (by Dr. Hermann Sacher) 
proves. We can only express our fervent hope that the publication of fur- 
ther contributions will not be hindered by a break of the uneasy “‘armistice”’ 
in Europe, for all together these publications will represent perhaps the best 
reference work of and for Catholics in the social sciences and social phi- 
lesophy . 

Heft 1, On Christian Social Theory, begins by clearly establishing ‘‘social 
being” as “‘natural,” originating in the Deus Creator, and thus making theism 
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the necessary condition of social philosophy. Yet “natural” ... +.-:- ing to 
do with the naturalism of an evolutionist sociology, since the concrete his. 
torical forms of social being are the result of free human acts yet under 
the norm of natural law. Thus all human societies are destined to become 
more and more vergeistigt and versitilicht without ever thus changing their 
nature. Then follows a survey of the term “‘society,’’ followed by a discus. 
sion of the scientific term as signifying metaphysical and physical reality 
(in the definitio metaphysica and physica). For discussion of the whole. 
member relation, the author—after rejecting “unilateral theories which 
oppress either individuality, personality, or sociality’”’—explains the pri. 
ciple of mutual interdependence of the whole and the member in the light 
of Solidarism as an objective theory of social being (esse unitatis ordinis, notas 
esse unitatis substantiae), and as the rule of the realization of concrete sod- 
eties. This is done in some very successfully formulated paragraphs which 
lack of space hinders me from translating. Some good columns, rich in 
sharp distinctions, are devoted to “Christianity and Human Society.” Here 
it is pointed out that the Kulturwerte (cultural values), whose realization are 
the aims and the final causes of manifold associations and societies, are 
neither changed nor “devaluated” by the supernatural order. They lose 
their absolute character and become with regard to supernature relative, so 
that their value is now also determined by the circumstance that they at 
least do not hinder or stand in the way of the supernatural. These remarks 
are then enlarged by some fine columns on the Church and human society. 
Here the Church is first studied as a society which is suit generis and as the 
Lebensprinzip (life-principle) of society; then as the magisterium on social 
doctrine. The discussion of the Ordnungsbild of human society and the re- 
marks on auctoritas socialis as a consequence of social order, and auctoritas 
principii (God—creatures; parents—children; ecclesiastical authority— 
faithful), seem very valuable to this reviewer. Many columns are devoted 
to the explanation of the meaning of the term ‘Vocational Group-Order.” 
In this matter Father v. Nell-Breuning is recognized among the leading 
authorities. 

Heft 11, On Christian Political Theory, has 142 closely packed columns 
which are nothing less than a comprehensive outline of political philos 
ophy with an astonishing richness of topics such as federalism, patriotism, 
civic education, authoritarian state as distinguished from totalitarian state, 
corporative state as distinguished from the state without primary regard as 
to its constitutional form and the society within such a state organized ac- 
cording to the idea of the vocational group order, and a sharply reasoned 
chapter on the problem of revolution. The reviewer misses a chapter on the 
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~mmunity of nations, on international law, and on just war, as well as a 
eatment of Church-state relations. It is to be hoped that these problems 
rill be treated in forthcoming treatises according to the general plan of the 
aterprise; therefore this is not meant as a criticism, since incidentally in 
vlume IIT (col. 23 ff.) some truly significant problems of international 
ahics are raised and, in principle, answered. Especially thought-provoking 
we the remarks about “‘living space,” population pressure in one nation and 
yused natural resources in the territory of other nations, problems which 
the beali possidentes nations are scarcely ready to see at all, yet which cer- 
uinly are pregnant problems today as they were, in this country, at the 
time of the great migration west into Indian territory, however little they 
yere ethically discussed because, perhaps, of the implicit dogma of white 
uperiority over the red man’s civilization. 

In the article on popular sovereignty the author joins the adherents of 
shat has come to be called the translation theory as distinguished from the 
designation theory, namely, the doctrine of mediate origin of political au- 
thority, and he points out in some pertinent columns on democracy that 
this theory gives a sufficient basis for a democratic constitution. The au- 
thor’s keen mind makes excellent distinctions in the opposition of dictatura 
asa constitutional form (commissary dictatura) and tyranny as a lawless, 
violent dictatura. Under the titles Rechts-Staat as opposed to the laissez- 
hire state of economic liberalism, welfare-state as opposed to paternalist 
state, Kultur-state as opposed to power-state, a reliable doctrine on the 
meaning and content of the common good is developed fully in agreement 
vith traditional doctrine, yet with many new aspects arising from the tur- 
bulent politics of our unhappy generation. A well-balanced bibliography of 
Geman literature, put together by Dr. Hermann Sacher, completes this 
volume. 

Heft 111, On the Social Question (234 columns), gives a concise report on 
the rise of the modern social question in capitalist industrialism, the origin 
ofa wage earning class and a class of capitalist proprietors of the means of 
production, the ensuing “‘class-structure” of modern society with its class 
struggles (as a fact, not as a Marxist interpretation of the fact), and as a 
consequence the rise of the proletariat as an objective form of human 
wcial existence and as a subjective mass-experience (col. 1-16; 157-75). 
In the attempt to answer this social question two principles, that of soli- 
darity and that of subsidiarity, are fundamental together with the virtues 
of social justice and social charity. On justitia socialis the author says— 
condensing many earlier articles published over many years—that social 
justice deals with the duty not only to conserve the concrete social order 
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(static element) but especially to change and perfect the social order be. 
cause of the obsolescence of social institutions (dynamic element). Social 
justice is thus also the virtue of the citizens and of the groups in the social 
order and is not only the virtue of the ruler; it is that by which not only 
the order of civil law or of constitutional law, but the concrete social order 
with its autonomous groups, is constantly made less unjust and progressively 
more just. 

In the chapter on carifas the author defends vigorously the “divinely 
given right” of the Church to the free exercise of this truly Christian virtue 
against the totalitarian claims not infrequently made by ‘‘public,” “‘bureau- 
cratised’”’ welfare agencies as organs of the “‘care-for-everything-state.” Yet 
the author is far from denying the justified public welfare work of state and 
municipalities, but he makes fruitful use here also of the principle of sub- 
sidiarity and he calls to mind the dehumanized and dehumanizing public 
welfare policy of the totalitarian state. A useful table of Catholic charitable 
organizations in many countries rounds out this chapter. Quite naturally 
most columns are devoted to social legislation in all its ramifications, such 
as labor legislation, social security, wage and hour laws, and so on. On un- 
employment insurance the author remarks—to the reviewer’s mind quite 
rightly—that this is not a genuine insurance if it is not accompanied by a 
concerted economic policy of full employment, because in the great depres- 
sion all unemployment insurance schemes proved insufficient; one cannot 
insure the victims against a lack of, or a grave mistake in, public economic 
policy. On socialization the author follows sine tra ac studio the doctrine of 
Quadragesimo Anno and of Pius XII and he stresses that the question as to 
what enterprises are to be socialized, once total socialization is denied, is a 
practical, concrete question, determined by circumstances and the exigencies 
of the common good hic et nunc and not on an abstract hypothetical level. 
Father v. Nell-Breuning, in connection with the concepts of social policy 
and social reform, comes again to speak of the vocational group order but 
here restricts his remarks to the idea of vocation. This reviewer is in full 
agreement with the thesis that one should not ‘“‘devaluate” factory work, 
even repetitive work on machines, as an unrealistic romanticism all too 
easily does. 

The chapter on the right to work excels in its balanced and unemotional 
evaluation of the pertinent problems and declares that its realization is de- 
pendent on a prudent economic policy towards full employment. This policy 
is of import also in the problem of the just wage (col. 152), which is not 
only a problem of just distribution of the results of the common effort of 
the factors of production, but depends also upon full employment and efii- 
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cient organization of production and on rentability. The chapter on Christian 
social movements follows the article under the same heading by Gustav 
Gundlach, S.J., in the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (11, 927 ff.), which, 
as the author rightly says, has become a classic. At the end the author 
treats of instruction in social sciences and of social action of the clergy. Here 
it is stressed that the social question is primarily not a religious question, 
however irreplaceable religious motivation in the attempts to solve social 
problems may be. Consequently the main burden and the main responsibility 
for Catholic social action is the domain of the laity as part of Actio Catholica 
What the author here says about the role of the laity and the prudent self- 
limitation of the clergy in the leadership in ideas, about the danger of 
clericalism as a substitute for the actual rechristianization of society by its 
active Christian lay-members is all too little heeded in praxi. This volume 
has a rather comprehensive bibliography made by Dr. Sacher; if foreign 
literature and especially American literature is rather scanty, that must be 
ascribed to stlent musae inter arma. 

Heft 1V, On the Economic Order, is the largest (308 columns). The organ- 
ization of this tremendous materia! is so balanced that topics which seem at 
first sight highly technical—most of them written by Dr. Ludwig Wirtz 
nevertheless prepare the reasoned judgment of the moral theologian. Here 
is nothing of that haphazard moral condemnation of economic phe- 
nomena which so often, today as yesterday, is based on faulty, or simply 
deficient, knowledge of the facts which are to be judged. Economic life is 
part of the cultural process and is essentially a rational choosing of an order 
of aims in the satisfaction of developing and enlarging material wants, and 
the rational “economic”’ choosing of the realiter and, ordinarily therefore, 
moraliler appropriate means. “Rationality,” “rentability”’ are consequently 
not intrinsically to be rejected or criticized. On the basis of sound principles 
and intimate knowledge of economic life and its working institutions, the 
moral theologian can, then, form his moral judgment about economic acts 
and institutions as a help to those responsible as private individuals and 
groups for their acts, just as the public authority is responsible for the right 
use and the improvement of institutions through broad economic policy in a 
free society. Thus the author is enabled to judge about such problems as 
the just wage, justice of the distribution of the national income, justice of 
the unearned income, of interest (in a chapter of thirty columns), on a 
planned economy, and on dirigisme. The author’s broad and intimate know]l- 
edge of the subject matter and of ethics makes this an authoritative article 
for the envisaged encyclopedia of politics. 

A few reviewers in Germany have criticized the author for not giving 
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enough regard to the “new” theories, policies, and experiments which are 
en vogue today. This reviewer thinks, first, that meanwhile a greater sobriety 
in judgment has returned and that much of that ‘“‘new’”’ interest in “socialist. 
marxist”’ or sentimental criticism of modern economic life by “progressives” 
or “‘anti-capitalists” has simmered down so that these criticisms would not 
be made today; second, that the purpose of the volumes as articles for an 
encyclopedia must necessarily be restricted to sober and factual reporting 
and to reasoned representation of tested and generally accepted theories; as 
a source of reliable information and judgment these volumes are altogether 
excellent and constitute a proof of the growth of a zei/nahe and open-minded 
moral philosophy and theology. 


College of St. Thomas, Saint Paul, Minn. HEINRICH A. RoMMEN 


No PosTPONEMENT. By John LaFarge, S.J. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1950. Pp. x + 246. $3.00. 

In No Postponement Father LaFarge formulates a line of social policy 
which derives from a sound sociological analysis of the problem of so-called 
“racial” minorities in today’s world together with a sound theological view 
of man and society. The result, presented in a rambling, non-technical 
style, aimed at the general reader, is altogether convincing. 

The sociological analysis lays bare a situation in which the American 
people is currently engaged in an attempt to diffuse the political and eco- 
nomic techniques of its culture among the backward peoples of distant 
lands. It happens that the pigmentation of the vast majority of the re- 
tarded peoples is not white. It also happens that at home Americans who 
have white skin segregate and discriminate against the minority group of 
Americans who do not have white skin. Now since it is impossible for any 
people to transmit to other peoples a whole apparatus of political and eco- 
nomic techniques without sending along an accompanying set of social 
techniques, Americans are faced with a tremendously important challenge. 
Will they export their old social machinery of segregation and discrimina- 
tion, or will they send abroad the new techniques of intergroup activity 
which they have been learning through recent social developments? Father 
LaFarge urges the second alternative with confidence tempered by anxiety. 

In support of his position Father LaFarge sets forth many theological 
considerations which contemporary thinking about this problem too often 
neglects. The social sciences observe and analyze on the empirical level 
Theology can take the analyses and give them new meaning by its use of 
data not available to empirical methods. Thus, however much Americans, 
Catholics included, are observed to disregard it, the theological fact remains 
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that the supernatural life of man elevates but does not destroy his natural 
dignity as a human person with rights which are inalienable. Again, although 
observation would seem to lead to the opposite conclusion, the theological 
fact is that the Mystical Body of Christ is indivisible even by reason of 
pigmentation, cranial indices, and other “racial” considerations. Even if 
the social sciences fail to observe large-scale manifestations of social justice 
and social love in relations between American whites and the minority 
non-whites, theology finds in the encyclicals of Pius XI and Pius XII strong 
emphasis upon the fact that these virtues are mandatory upon man in con- 
temporary society. Finally, only theology is competent to tell modern man 
that the social love which is a necessary ingredient of his personal sanctity 
is not at all incompatible with activity within organized groups. 

How can the American people help to unite and integrate on the plane of 
human dignity and mutual respect the backward peoples of the world who 
are now facing “the bleak wind of modern industrial progress’? Father 
LaFarge answers that it can be done if Americans will export across the 
seas the techniques of dealing with minority peoples in this country which 
have been developed through the inspiration of social love as well as of 
social justice, out of regard for the objective, theologically established unity 
of human society, and with appreciation of the supernaturally reinforced 
dignity of the human persons concerned. 

Such is the main line of policy. The author devotes much space to the 
elaboration of strategy and tactics, drawing from his rich experience with 
“interracial” activity in this country. From a practical point of view these 
sections of the book are very important. For the readers of this journal, 
however, the significance of the book would seem to lie chiefly in the suc- 
cess with which the author combines the empirical conclusions of social 
science with the revealed data of theology. On the one hand it reveals the 
contemporary significance of what an anonymous Jesuit moralist has de- 
scribed as “the widely prevalent, immoral and basically heretical super- 
stition of racism.”” On the other hand it illustrates the possibility of a meet- 
ing of minds between theologians and social scientists without compromise 
to the integrity of each discipline. To plan and prescribe for the new social 
order, as too many do, in allegedly scientific disregard for the relevant the- 
ological data is disastrous. It would be equally disastrous, in the long run, 
were theologians to propound their views of human society in an intellectual 
vacuum created by lofty disdain for the empirical findings of social science. 
Father !.aFarge shows that neither disaster is inevitable. 


Holy Cross College PauL W. Facey, S.J. 
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